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THE HIGH WAY 


To Market Your Cattle, 
Hogs and Sheep 


Is To Consign Them To 


Clay, Robinson & Co. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA KANSAS CITY So. ST. JOSEPH 
DENVER SIOUX CITY SOUTH ST. PAUL 
EAST ST. LOUIS EAST BUFFALO FORT WORTH 


HERE 1S A REAL HELP FOR EVERY FEEDER OR SHIPPER 


To anyone sending our Chicago office 50 cents (to cover postage) we will send 
for one year our 16-page weekly illustrated live stock and market paper “THE LIVE 
STOCK REPORT,” which has been termed the greatest aid to the profitable feed- 


Clay, Robinson , ing and marketing of live stock published. 
& Co Union Stock % 
"’ Yards, Chicago ' ie ob od _ 
Enclosed find 50 cents, for % G U A R A N TE E 
which please send 
The Live Stock Report 
for one year to following address. It is 
understood that if Lam not fully satis 


fed with the paper you are to refund my 89 Therefore, you can’t possibly lose anything, except if you fail 
to send for the paper and read it regularly you lose a lot of in- 


formation that you ought to have. 
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The American Bird. 

The American eagle is a high flier 
but can’t come up to the modest hen. 
The new agricultural statistics aren’t 
out as this is written, so the state sta- 
tistics of Iowa for 1905 are used as a 
text to think from. 

You don’t think much of the hen, 
most of you. She’s an infernal nuis- 
ance, always getting into the garden, 
into the mangers, roosting on the bug- 
gy wheels, scratching up the front yard 
and leaving nothing unturned that she 
can kick over. You greet her with a 
shoo! and shy a stick at her just to 
keep your hand in the game. She is 
chased by the dogs, if she lives to es- 
cape the cats in chickhood, she is 
hunted by the hungry old sow, and 
even the preacher has an eye on the 
poor old biddy. No, no! not an old 
biddy, either. What a mistake! Only 
the young fry attracts the preacher! 

Such is life for the hen on the aver- 
age farm. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for she’s a winner. She’s 
up in the morning hustling for her 
breakfast while you wait upon the 
more helpless live stock you think so 
much of. She is depositing her eggs 
in the nest without labor on your 
part, while you are milking the cows, 
or currying and harnessing the team 
so you can make them earn their 
keep, 

But for the figures. Iowa is not a 
hen pecked state like some that make 
the pretension of being somewhat in 
the poultry business, but modest Iowa, 
the hog and corn state, and the state 
that has long held first place in the 
production of butter, had $8,083,184 in- 
vested in hens and they produced $10,- 
794,193 worth of eggs in 1905. For 
every dollar ivested in hens they paid 
back $1.49 in eggs that year. That is 
very modest too. 

Iowa had $31,152,802 invested in 
dairy cows and tkey produced $30,687,- 
274 worth of prciucts, or for every 
dollar invested they returned 98 cents. 

Taking the manufacturing business 
of seventeen cities in Iowa that year 
the average profit on the business was 
13.3 per cent. 

It is unfortunate that there are no 
figures on the beef and pork business 
of the state. But as the farmers don’t 
know, the _ statistical investigators 
couldn’t get light either. If we knew 
how much money was invested in 
steers, and then knew what each man 
got for his steers at the market it 
would be an eye-opener—for insignifi- 
cance. 

But you see that the neglected hen 
makes good in spite of her fate. She 
pays you a great profit and you don’t 
have to put much work on her either. 

The same is true of all the states. 
There’s lots of room for increasing 
poultry profits and you better wake up. 


The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing. 

When a person pretends to be bet- 
ter than he is, he is a hypocrite. 
When a thing goes under the dis- 
guise of another thing it is a fraud. 
You can point your finger at both of 
these wolves at one time if you point 
the finger of scorn at the oleo busi- 
ness. 

The oleo manufacturer is a hypo- 
crite and his product is a fraud. At 
least that contraband portion of his 
output as sells over the counters as 
butter. Lest you mistake the mean- 
ing of words let it be understood 
that the oleo manufacturer -poses as 
a philanthropist—a maker of poor 
man’s butter. Let there be no ques- 
tion as to the quality of his oleo 
as a human fooi. Much butter is 
worse. But he advertises his product 
as a cheap, wholesome substitute for 
butter—then if not closely watched 
he passes it over the counter as but- 
ter at butter prices. Hence his hy- 
pocracy and the fraud. 

The oleo manufacturer has been 
trying to get the Grout oleo law 
repealed because he thinks so much 
of the poor man who wants to eat 
good butter. Poor laborer! He is 
taxed 10 cents a pound for his col- 
ored oleo, and thus compelled to eat 
real butter at butter prices! My 
my, isn’t that awful! Of course the 
law ought to be repealed so the oleo 
manufacturer can sell all his output 
of cheap steer butter at cow butter 
prices. He’d get rich enough then 
to give the poor laborer a hand out. 

But what is to hinder the oleo 
manufacturer from selling and the 
poor laborer from buying uncolored 
oleo on which there is but one- 
fourth cent a pound tax? The only 
thing to hinder is that the poor la- 
borer doesn't want a tallow and 
grease substitute—he wants butter. 

But the friends of oleo—and the 
secretary of the United States treas- 
ury is one—argue that if the Grout 
law does not prohibit the sale of 
oleo as butter at butter prices then 
the law ought to be repealed and let 
the oleo fellows have almost a free 
hand at fraud without fear of indict- 
ment. Put the tax so low that there 
would be no temptation to make 
moonshine butter. That’s the argu- 
ment they use. 

Because some officials are lax and 
there are some robberies, let’s re- 
move the law against robbery! Be- 
cause some men will have more than 
one wife at a time let’s remove the 
law against bigamy! 

The astonishing thing about this 
oleo business is that some farmers 
sell their dairy products and buy 
oleo for their own tables. And these 


facts have to be fought in Congress 
when the oleo interests try to have 
the Grout oleo tax repealed. 








The Grout bill is imperfect. It 
needs amendment, but not repeal. 
And the farmers should let their 
congressmen know that they will not 
stand for any tinkering that will 
allow such a fraud to be perpetrated 
upon the American people. Let them 
sell the stuff for what it is. No one 
objects to that, but to allow oleo to 
be sold as butter is as wicked as to 
allow counterfeiters to gold plate 
pennies and pass them as ten dol- 
lar gold pieces. 

oo & 
Vox Populi. 

Ask your children what that 
means. In good old English it is, 
the Voice of the People. 

The voice of the people is being 
raised in a way that will be heard 
by the powers that be. This has al- 
most ceased to be a representative 
government. The people have been 
crying out against they know not 
what. Only an echo came back to 
show them that a great wall divided 
them from the seat of govérnment 
and their heartfelt desires. 

This great wall is Special Privi- 
leges, erected by the people them- 
selves for their lord and master, the 
Interests. Long have they toiled, 
making bricks without straw, feeling 
with shame the stinging, insulting 
query—‘‘What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Less than a year ago these few 


money kings through their _ stool 
pigeons in Congress, laughed to 
scorn the efforts of the few insur- 


gents who tried to repeat in the 
halls of Congress the voice of the 
people. ‘“‘Have we not a Secretary 
of the Interior, and an Attorney Gen- 
eral? Have we not the _ political 
bosses of both parties? What fear 
have we of a few barking dogs?” 
said they. 

But ere the year has passed these 
selfsame Interests have begun to 
feel the wall of Special Privileges 
quake. Like the boastful citizens of 
Jericho they have begun to wonder 
what all this marching about their 
stronghold means. Some day a 
shout of the people will bring down 
this wall of Special Privileges as did 
the shout of old bring down the 
walls of Jericho. 

The Interests no longer laugh to 
scorn the speeches of the enraged 
people. They have begun to see a 
beginning to an end. The day is 
not many years hence when the peo- 
ple will sit in the seats of power 
and the Interests will be humble 
servants of the people. 

But that day will not come until 
some radical changes have been made 
in the methods of choosing our rulers 
—our Congress and our President. 
We must get back to a government 
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of the people by the people. We've 
got to elect the president by a popu- 
lar ballot and nominate him in the 
same uninfluenced way. 
National convntions are a farce of 
public will in choosing candidates. 
The Interests pay the campaign ex- 
penses and for that privilege demand 
the right to name the candidates and 
write the platforms. They elect 
whom they will. And so on down 
the line in those states where sena- 
tors are not chosen by the people, 
or officers by that modern strong- 
hold of the people's rights—the di- 
rect primary. 
~ Haste the day when we get a line 
of recall upon the supreme judges 
who hide the intent of the law be- 
hind legal technicalities and ancient 
precedent. Law is but an expres- 
sion of common will. When dis- 
torted into the expression of a small 
minority it is time to call a halt. 


Some day soon we will know why|- 


the will of the people has not been 
heeded. There need be no radical 
changes in the law. A few changes 
in the personnel of Congress and the 
judicial benches and the voice of 
the people will quickly be heard. 
oo 3 & 
Coming Out. 

There is a time in the life of 
every girl whose parents belong 
to the “four hundred” of society 
when her fond parents have a 
“coming out” party for her—when 
she is formally intvuduced to ‘‘suv- 
ciety,” when she makes her debut. 
Great event that—for the girl. It 
either makes or mars her whole 
career, according to how seriously 
she takes the farce of society life. 

But the “four hundred” dont con- 
cern us in the least. They play a 
very silly game But let me call 
your attention to a “coming out” 
that amounts to something. 

Who does not crave power—power 
of mind, of oratory, of muscle, or of 
influence? Power to do things is 
something worth striving for. And 
yet how is it to come to the bashful 
farm boy and girl whose light has 
been so hid under a bushel that no 
one has taken notice of it--if there 
be any. 

Professor Holden in the December 
issue urged the organization of 
Farmeis’ Clubs and Granges. Why? 
So that the farm boy and girl, the 
farm man and woman, might have 
an opportunity to develop the pow- 
ers of mind, of speech, of influence 
that come from being at ease before 
others. It is a great event in the 
life of a farm boy when he is placed 
on a Club program and he has an 
opportunity of “coming out” into 
society. His life is not the frivolous 
society of the “four hundred,” but 
the social life of hard-working, 
sober-minded, serious-purposed folks 
who are a part of the great parcel of 
folks who control the financial world, 
whose sober, thinking lives control 
the moral world, and whose conserv- 
atism acts as a balance wheel to the 
political world. 

It is the coming cut that means 
everything to society. When a farm 
boy discovers himself, a new world 
opens unto him. He may go forth 
as a better farmer-—and the world 
needs better tarmers—or he may go 
into the complicated life of the great 
city; but wherever he goes, what- 
ever his life work, the boy-who dis- 


lin his country Club will amount to 
something worth while, 

It is important that the boys and 
girls be put on the program of. the 
Grange and Club for this very rea- 
son. They may not tell you old 
farmers anything new, they may 
blunder along in an embarrassed 
way, but they’ve got to have their 
coming out, so never keep a boy down 
because he doesn’t act the part of a 
brilliant orator the first time he ap- 
pears before a crowd of home folks. 

The ability to talk freely and with 
ease in a crowd or before an audience 
is a rare achievement and worthy of 
cultivation. Some folks know a lot 
but can’t tell it. Some folks jibber 
a lot and don’t say anything. Learn 
to think while on your feet. Learn 
to express your ideas in speech or in 
writing. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Parcels Post Again. 

If an express company can make 
nine hundred per cent on its invest- 
ment in the state as is the case in 
Iowa it is about time that exhorbi- 
tant rates be declared illegal or that 
a parcels post be established that will 
handle the small package business. 

We are a lot of chumps to stand 
such a thing as long as we have with- 
out protest. Maybe you think you 
have protested. You’ve read some 
warm editorials in the farm press on 
parcels post and you've been convinced 
that the robbery should be stopped— 
but what have you done to stop it? 

The senators and representatives in 
Congress are not going to pay any at- 
tention to you until they have to. 
They get a flood of letters from the 
merchants appealing to them to not 
vote fora parcels post. And they get 
no ‘letters from you farmers asking or 
demanding that they vote for a par- 
cels post. What would you do in their 
pldce? Would you get excited over a 
parcels post bill if no one seemed to 
want it? The politician likes too well 
to appear to please the people. So he 
naturally sides in with the majority 
of kickers. There are more farmers 
thar merchants and you could have a 
parcels post bill pass the next session 
of Congress if you would get busy and 
lick postage stamps. 

It doesn’t do any good to sign peti- 

tions. Sign a postal card or letter you 
yourself have written and you will 
make them take notice. Don’t follow 
some form recommended by a farm 
paper. Get up your own letter in your 
own way and tell them what you want 
and that you are looking to them to 
do their duty. 
When you've done that you will 
get a letter from Washington. You'll 
get a personal letter from a real live 
senator or representative—or his 
clerk. Send me the replies and 1 t's 
see what can be done to help you :set 
a parcels post. 


& & 
Things Worth While. 
We western people in particular 
are apt to lose sight of the real is- 
sues of life because we spend so much 
time figuring our material prosper- 
ity. It is hogs, corn, cattle, hay, 
grain, and poultry, morning, noon 
and night with most of us. You hear 
these topics discussed on the street 
corner, in the postoffice and store, at 
the auction, at the fair—everywhere. 
How are the hogs coming on? and 
How’s the corn. out your way? 


the questions that one hears on all 
sides. They are the straws that tell 
the direction that rural thought is 
taking. 

We've spent a heap of money for 
experiment stations and agricultural 
schools and ought to spend lots more, 
We've bent all our farm press ener- 
gies towards increasing farm output 
and profit. We've carried the in- 
struction to the farmers in special 
trains so as to reach those who could 
not go to college. We've held short 
courses and institutes in the various 
localities in order that the farmer 
may be better equipped with knowl- 
edge of farming. 

Good! Let’s keep it up—let’s do 
even better. Let’s make the coun- 
try school a place where the mere 
child may get an.insight into the 
things that make for better farm 
life. 

But hold on. We've not gone far 
enough yet. We've only concentrated 
our thought and effort upon the ma- 
terial things of life, or that which 
aids in acquiring prosperity. The 
college will say that it has no busi- 
ness teaching morals. The schools 
will say that there is no text book 
on character building, and the teach- 
ers feel that character discipline and 
training belongs only to parents— 
they taking a hand only sufficient to 
control the pupils of the school while 
in session. Even when i e agricul- 
tural press touches a bit on political 
purity or Christian living some sub- 
scribers will say, ‘““You better stick 
to discussing farm topics.- VW/hen we 
want religious instructon we willl go 
to ¢.urch or subscribe for a church 
paper.” 

Just as though clean living were 
not a part of farm life! Just as 
though moral instruction were not 
as important and as vital as telling 
how to feed hogs. Just as though 
the boys and girls were not the best 
crop on the farm. 

Lest some may have overlooked 
the fact that Successful Farming de- 
votes much space to the discussion 
of moral qualities, character build- 
ing, temperance, church and school 
problems, your attention is called to 
this feature of Successful Farming. 
We aim to make it the best authority 
on farm topics. We aim to treat 
every phase of farm life, but we will 
not be thrown from our course by 
some one who does not like our stand 
for clean politics and men of integ- 
rity in high places, or our stand on 
temperance or moral questions. 

We have a mission to perform. We 
want to discuss things worth while 
and therefore we cannot let up on 
giving you things that will set you 
to thinking about your boys and girls 
—and about the upbuilding of your 
own minds and character. 

We will not be partisan in, poli- 
tics, nor sectarian in religious mat- 
ters, nor will we cater to this or that 
sect or group of faddists. We want 
to reach the real heart of every man 
woman and child who reads Success- 
ful Farming. We want to leave 4 
gleam of sunshine and a ray of hope. 
We have started a department for 
the boys and girls—not like any 
other paper has—it will be a new 
and distinct feature. Parents are 
urzed to call the attention of the 
boys and girls to this new feature. 
Think on the things worth while.” 


& ¢ ¢ 





What’s hay worth now? Such are 





covers himself at the coming out day 
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It is never necessary to tell the big 
business men, the farsighted financier, the 
real statesman or the political economist, 
how great is the financial power of the 
farmer. They know it without being told. 
The farmer himself is the only man who 
needs to be reminded of his own founda- 
tional importance in the structure of his 
country’s finances, and the number of 
American farmers needing this reminder 
is daily decreasing, for the proportion of 
farmers who read the best agricultural 
periodicals is rapidly increasing, and these 
periodicals form one of the most powerful 
of all our educational forces today. 

There are many big facts so elemental 
that they are almost always dismissed 
with a mere statement of their existence. 
The financial power of the farmer is one 
of them. Occasionally it is well to pause 
and take these statements of elemental 
and almost self-evident facts apart to 
“see what makes them go,” to see what 
gives them their vitality. 

Few political orators have neglected to 
drum into the ears of the American farm- 
er the statement that his prosperity is 
the foundation of the nation’s prosperity ; 
that when the farmers of this country 
have a year of general bad crops, or of 
generally bad prices, the effect is felt 
along every line of trade, commerce and 
finance. This is true—but the full meas- 
ure and force of its truth may only be ap- 
preciated after we go back of the state- 
ment itself, and look for the reason why. 

Every human being in this country— 
and every other country, for that matter 
—must eat and must be clothed. The 
farmer’s business is simply and solely 
that of producing from the soil the raw 
materials of food and of clothing. This 
is only another way of saying that when 
a human being is born upon the earth he 
must go to the farmer first for the things 
with which to maintain his existence, for 
feod with which to nurture his body, and 
for clothing with which to protect him- 
self from the cold and to meet the de- 
mands of society. With greater or less 
directness, practically all the lines of in- 
dustry, of trade, of commerce, and of 
business, send their tap-roots back to 
the soil of the farmers’ fields; their ac- 
tivities are’ concerned in some manner 
with the handling of what the farmer pro- 
duces. Think this over, and you will see 
for yourself how true it is, and how di- 
rectly it applies to almost anv business 
you May chance to select. Of course there 
are exceptions, but even with these ex- 
ceptions it remains true that their pros- 
perity is so interlocked with the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the country that they 
are most intimately and directly depend- 
ent upon it. 

This ought to be sufficient to suggest 
the fact that as the proportion of farmers 
to the whole population of the United 
States decreases, the power and import- 
ance—commercial and financial—of the 
individual ‘farmer, or of the farming pop- 
ulation collectively, increases. The inter- 
esting statement was made to me not long 
since that certainly “ess than a hundred 
years ago the urban or city-dwelling pop- 
ulation of the United States was only five 
per cent of the whole, and that today it 
is fifty-one per cent. Put the statement 
the other way. The country population 
of the United States has diminished from 
95 to 49 per cent of the whole population. 
Granting the correctness of this statement 
—TI have not verified it, but I believe it— 
think what a marvelous increase in the 
power of the farmer this indicates, what 
an astonishing ratio of increase has taken 
place in the demand for his products. The 
vultiplication table has certainly allied 
itself on the side of the American farmer 
in the tremendous increase of the num- 
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ber of customers who must have at his 
hands what he is able to produce from the 
soil. 

While the later figures relating directly 
to the number of persons engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits in the United States, 
as compared with the whole population, 
do not perhaps make so startling a com- 
parison as those already cited with regard 
to the changing ratio between the urban 
and the country population, at the same 
time they enforce the identical point, and 
enforce it very clearly. In 1890 there 
were 9,013,336 persons over ten years of 
age, engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
this country, and in 1900, 10,381,765. The 
total population of the United States ir 
1890 was 62,979,766, and in 1900 it was 
76,303,387. In other words, in 1890 the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture 
was 14.3 per cent of the total, while only 
ten years later it had diminished to 13.6 
per cent. The best authorities seem to 
agree that the falling-off in the number of 
farmers as compared with the total popu- 
lation since 1900, has been much greater 
than between 1890 and 1900—how much 
greater we cannot know with exactness 
until the work of the last census is com- 
pleted. This ought to be enough to place 
startling and almost sensational emphasis 
upon the fact that every  sun- 
set is adding to the financial and the com- 
mercial power and importance of the 
farmer. His job grows bigger with every 
daybreak, because the number of people 
whom he must feed and clothe is con- 
stantly increasing. 

Now let us look at another phase of 
this matter. Almost the whole business 
of the great transportation companies 
is hauling the raw materials of food and 
clothing from the farm to the centers 
of population, and distributing the fin- 
ished products to the consumers wherever 
they may be, in our cities, back on the 
farms, and in foreign countries. In the 
last ten years a hundred thousand per- 
sons have been added to the pay-rolls of 
the transportation companies alone. By 
this I mean to say that today a hundred 
thousand more persons are employed’ by 
the transportation companies than were 
employed ten years ago. A reliable in- 
formant, who is in a ition to know, 
tells me that one-third of the working 
male population of this country is en- 
gaged in the direct or indirect employ of 
the great transportation agencies—either 
working directly for those companies, or 
for the manufacturers fu the 


equipment used by the transportation 


lines. Consider these facts in connection. 


with the statement that the main job of 
the transportation companies is carrying 
the produce of the farmer to the market 
and then redistributing the finished prod- 
uct to the consumer, and you get a fresh 
realization of the importance and of the 
increasing power of the farmer. 

Then take the great manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country. They are just 
as dependent upon the farmer as are the 
transportatior companies. All the mil- 
lions of men and women who work in the 
factories and ia commerce and trade of 
every kind, must eat, and must be clothed, 
and therefore are directly dependent upon 
the farmer. More than that, a very great 
part of the muterials with which the 
manufacturer deals comes directly from 
the farmer. In other words, the produc- 
tion of the farmer pitches the key to 
which the manufacturer and all of his 
employes must respond. If the farm pro- 
duction is meager, the manufacturer must 
pay high prices for the material with 
which he deals, and must pay higher 
wages to those who work for him be 
cause his employes are compelled to pay 


‘}more for their food, clothing, and all 


their necessities. 

There is anothez phase of. this matter 
which the farmer himself as well as the 
city dealer is too often apt. to overlook. 
This is the tremendous addition to the na- 
tion’s wealth through the increased; and 
constantly increasing, value of the farm- 
er’s plant, of the soil from which he pro- 
duces the food and clothing materials 
for the human family. Not many years 
ago any man who had the price could 
go into the frontier West and buy mil- 
lions of acres of land anywhere from a 
dollar to two dollars an acre. Millions 
of those acres are today worth on the 
market anywhere from ten to fifty dol- 
lars an acre. 

Some of these lands which were recent- 
ly so me have been touched by the 
magic hand of irrigation, and many 
thousand acres of them command prices of 
more than a hundred dollars an acre. 
Yhen consider the ordinary farm land, 
devoted to general agriculture instead of 
to orcharding or to any highly special- 
ized line of farming. Back in the latter 
nineties, and even more recently than 
that, plenty of good improved farm lands 
in almost any of the leading agricultural 
states could be bought at $40 to $50 an 
acre. These same lands—hundreds of 
thousands of acres of them—are today 
marketable at $100 to $150 an acre; in 
fact, the fattest corn lands of Illinois, 
for example, bring $200 an acre, and 
even more than that, according to their 
improvements. 

In 1870, according to the census figures, 
the value of the farm lands in the 
United States, together with their im- 
provements, was $9,262,803,861, while 
in 1900 their value had increased to 
$16,614,647,491, or 79.4 per cent increase. 
From one of the foremost experts of 
agricultural statistics I get the informa- 
tion that, while the increase in the last 
ten years in the value of farm products 
is not yet actually determined, there is 
every reason to believe that the ratio of 
increase since 1900 will not fall below 
80 per cent. From this it would seem 
fair to expect that within this same 
period the ratio of increase in farm land 
has been at least an equal one. 

But the big point of all this is the 
fact that this increase in farm land 
values is actual capital; that it is just 
as real—just as tangible, and just as ef- 
fective, as if it were in money in the 
banks. It is real value in the realest 





Continued on page 7 
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Although one of the forage plants 
longest known to man, alfalfa is but a 
recent acquisition to the agriculture of 
America; so recent in fact that com- 
pared with the whole only a small num- 
ber of farmers know its characteristics, 


its treatment, its use, or its worth. In 
fact, however receptive minded the 
stranger to it maybe a recitation of its 
merits, strictly within the bounds of 


truth and yearly occurrence, is sure to 
put a strain upon the credulity of him 
who hears it for the first time. 

The man used to hay plants yielding 
one or at most two cuttings in a year, 








A Fine Alfalfa Meadow 
and to whom it is almost a religion to be- 
lieve that red clover is the most valuable 
of all the forage plants that grow, is 
loath to quickly surrender to the idea that 
there is another that over a vastly wider 
territory grows on indefinitely without re- 
seeding, - that has feeding qualities equally 
as good or considérably better, the caves 
of which’ pound for pound are almost as 
valuable’ as wheat bran; or that yields 
frem two or four times as much in a 
season as clover, and hence he rightly, 
like the man from Missouri, insists on 
being “shown.” The statement that al- 
falfa under irrigation in the dessert 
sands of Southern California affords 
sometimes as many as twelve cuttings in 
a single year, or in Oklahoma nine cut- 
tings in alike period without irrigation; 
that it is a profitable crop in the north- 
western provinces of Canada; that it is 
a rank grower in Louisiana and Florida, 
has flourished for a few who knew its 
merits for a hundred years more or less 
in South Carolina and New York, to 
their great profit, and makes prosperous 
all who persevere with it, is difficult 
for many to accept or assimilate. This 
must in a large measure account for the 
comparatively tardy acceptance hereto- 
fore of such a plant, by farmers gen- 
erally, but within the past decade there 
has been going on an awakening which 
promises to give alfalfa its proper place 
and rating in farm economy. 
FAILURE DOUBTLESS THE FARMER’S FAULT. 
The fact that an individual in a given 
locality has tried to grow alfalfa and 
results have been below what he antici- 
pated, or a failure, is no argument against 
alfalfa or against his locality as alfalfa- 
growing territory. It may be only a 
reflection on himself for sowing poor 
seed, at the wrong time, on unsuitable 
soil indifferently prepared, or for mis- 
treatment by over-pasturing later. Won- 
derful plant{ that it is, alfalfa must, like 
any other ‘hat prospers, be given some 








NO SUCCESS WITHOUT GOOD SEED. 
One of the biggest and paramount fac- 
tors in obtaining a stand of alfalfa is 
seed of robust germinating power, free 
from adulterants. This means. other 
seeds or substance mixed with it for 
adding weight for cheating, or, impur- 
ities consisting of trash and seeds of 
noxious weeds grown with the alfalfa 
seed and never properly separated from 
it, amounting in one instance of record 
to nearly 71 per cent and in another 
nearly 35 per cent. The most common 
of these are bur clover, yellow trefoil, 
plantain, lambs quarter, foxtail, and 
dodder. 
The Indiana Experiment Station tested 
thirteen samples of seed sent in from 
as many different counties and the aver- 
age for all these was 2,335 foreign seeds 
to each pound, the number in one sample 
reaching nearly eleven thousand. The 
Ohio Station found in a pound, one of 
fifteen samples, 21,728 noxious seeds, 
including 18,144 of lambs-quarter or pig- 
weed, and 3,126 of dodder. Another 
pound carried 6,420 seeds of crab grass 
and 3,325 of foxtail. Seed beught at 
$7.80 a bushel contained only about 61 
per cent that was germinable, making the 
actual cost $12.75 a bushel. The De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
tested many lots of imported alfalfa seed, 
in one of seventeen tons there was but 
5.21 per cent that would grow, in an- 
other 6.34 per cent, and in still another 
but 7.13 per cent. In the first there 
were 23,082 weed seeds to the pound; in 
the second, 21,070 antl in the third, 21,- 


848. In another lot of seventeen tons 
there were 32,420 weed seeds to the 
pound. 

These are a few striking examples 


suggesting the folly of expecting to raise 





Seed of prime quality is never abund- 
ant and can never be sold at a low 
price. Hence to sow “cheap” seed is 
to court certain disaster and pave the 
way for it from the outset. Poor seed, 
even as a gift, would be so expensive 


The idea disseminated in the catalogues 
of numerous enterprising, not to say 
crafty, seedsmen, and some bulletins as 
well, that there are in the market seeds 
of particular varieties of alfalfa suited 
to every condition and every environ- 
ment, is generally speaking quite mis- 
leading. Buyers who pay unusual prices 
for seed with a high-sounding name and 
for which extravagant claims are made, 
are liable to be grossly deceived. While 
in time it will be otherwise, at present 
the buyer is doing well, who obtains a fair 
quality of plain “alfalfa” seed, without 
ornate prefixes or affixes suggesting pe- 
culiar virtues due to its originating in 
some far-away region, peculiar clmate, 
extreme latitude, or developed by some 
special method of culture whence it came. 
This does not mean that it is. not ad- 
visable to procure, if possible, seed grown 
under about the same climatic and other 
conditions as obtain where it is to be 
sown, but any claim that to succeed one 
must use a particular brand of seed, far 
fetched and dear bought, discovered ‘by 
some wonderful explorer, giving yields 
otherwise unheard of, and. obtainable 
only from some one who has a monopoly 


the credulous and dexterously separate 


them from their increment in larger 
amounts. 
THE SOIL IT NEEDS AND THAT NEED IT. 


; Alfalfa, when established, is a great 
improver and renovator of the soil by 


























Putting Alfalfa into the Barn 


alfalfa by sowing seeds of something else. 
For almost twenty centuries we have 
been taught that men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, and 
alfalfa comes only from alfalfa seed, and 
even that must be alive. Economy is in 
sowing tested seed, and the State Ex- 
periment stations or the National Agri- 
cultural Department will do the testing 


the nitrogen its roots gather from the 
air, to an extent virtually unequalled by 
any other plant, and by the constant 
decay going on in its deeply penetrating 
root system, adding humus and leaving 
innumerable perforations which the rains 
and fertilization from the surface enter. 
However, it makes but a poor beginning 
on an impoverished or thin land unless 
encouraged by some sort of fertilizer, and 
for this nothing equals an application 
of rotted barnyard manure well dis- 
tributed and worked into the soil. Al- 
though in course of the seasons it is 
such a land improver, no plant is itself 
more responsive to generous manuring 
than alfalfa. 

To the inquiry “what land is well, or 
best adapted to alfalfa” a common reply 
has been “any land that will grow cot- 
tonwood trees or corn.” A more com- 
plete and expressive general answer for 
the humid regions would perhaps be “any 
well drained land that will produce 75 
bushels of corn to the acre should make 
a first-class alfalfa field.” Of course 
there are well-nigh millions of acres in 
the arid and semi-arid regions where 
corn is an unknown product that under 
irrigation produce, or will produce, al- 
falfa crops of most astonishing volume, 
and with a frequency unknown fn regions 
of less sunshine and warmth and of 
shorter seasons. Its behavior in this re- 








chance for pxisténce. 


without charge. 


Continued on page 13 


that no one is rich enough to afford it. . 


of its marketing, is merely: to humbug’ 
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The Financial Power of the Farmer 
Continued from page 5 

sense of the word, and very much of it 
represents the increased power of the 
farmer. 

Still another element not to be over- 
looked in considering the financial power 
of the farmer is his surplus in money. 
A prominent banker in New York, whose 
outlook over the country banking sys- 
tem is uncommonly wide and clear, says 
that his estimate of the amount of farm- 
ers’ money on deposit in the banks of 
New York City places the same at not 
less than one hundred million dollars. 
This money, which he classes as farm- 
ers’ money, comes from the country 
banks, and finally finds its way into New 
York, where the country banks main- 
tain balances as a means of commercial 





exchange. 

Tables of figures are not ordinarily 
entertaining, but probably no -picture 
of the financial power of the farmer 
could be focused into briefer space than 
this table showing the net deposits and 
reserves of all country banks on the dates 
indicated : 

Net deposits of .all country banks, on 
the dates indicated: 


Date of Report. Net Deposits. 


Aug. 22, 1907........... $2,627,164,654 
ek Oe EC cunnenns 2,485 ,664.481 
Nov. 27, 1908........... 2.615,961,486 
Nov. 16, 1909........... 2.937,963,748 
See Boy Mevse peeves 3,017,098,243 


Ten minutes study of this table oucht 
to cheer the heart of any farmer. A 
dozen pages of comment might be made 
on this one table alone, but its facts are 
so patent and impressive that analysis 


covering but three years! 

Times of financial tronble always 
bring interesting lessons to the surfacc. 
No banker at the head of a financial in- 
stitution during the big panic of ’93 wih 
fail to remember that the great struggle 
then was to get money enough to move 


is hardly necessary. And it tells a story | 





the cotton crop to market. Why? Be- 
causesthat cotton, landed in Europe, 
brought over gold into this country, and 
for e dollar of gold which the banker 
could put into his reserve, he was able 

‘“—sately to extend four dollars of 
crtus ‘se story in a nut- 
shell. The cotwu-crup of the United 
States is the main element ... maintain- 
ing our balance of trade with foreign 
countries. It is the big thing in bring- 
ing the gold taat we need into our own 
commerce. The tremendous proportions of 
the cotton crop--in other words, the 
power of the cotton-far ner—is not gen- 
erally appreciated. Our average export 
of cotton, covering a period of several 
years, is 430,000,000 pounds. This year 
it will undoubtedly be much greater. The 
average exportation of cotton from 1904 
to 1908 was 8,400,000 bales. At any time 
when you wish to realize the power of 
the cotton-farmer in our national finance, 
get the figures of the cotton-crop, the 
price of export cotton, and then figure 
that 68 per cent of the crop goes to the 
old country and brings back gold for our 
own commerce here at home. And do 
not forget, too, that this is not an oc- 
casional matter; it is annual. It comes 
around with the regularity of the sea- 
son, and it is always to be depended upon 
as a great national resource. 

However, it would be manifestly unjust 
to mention the production of the cotton- 
farmer alone. Let us take a quick glance 
at the wealth which the general farmer 
has added to our national assets in‘ the 
era of 1909 in the form of other great 





staples, taking only seven of the big 
central states. Here is the showing, the 
figures coming direct from the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: The 14v9 crop of corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, 
hay, horses, mules, milch cows, other cat- 
tle, sheep and swine had a value of 
$2,401,463,000. 

Can any reader of “Successful Farm- 
ing” review these few simple facts which 
are here presented, and not come into a 
new realization of the financial power and 
importance of the American farmer? 








A Two-Month Proving Test 


Goes with the Perfect 


NATIONAL 


We want you to have a full two months’ Proving test of 
the National Cream Separator. We want to have the 
National placed upon your farm and have you preve for 
yourself with the milk from your own cows that you get 
more cream with less labor and less care witha National 
with its one-piece Vortespoon Skimming Device than 
with any other cream separator on earth. 

You will not only get more cream, but you will get better 
cream—the result of this remarkable One-Piece Vorte- 
spoon Skimming Device. You make your own practi- 
cal demonstration of this amazing fact. We give youtwo 
full months to preve this almost unbelievabletruth. We 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. We simply ask you 
to prove this for yourself. 


The Separator Without an “‘IF”’ 


The Perfect National has been brought to the highest 
state of perfection through twenty years of separator 
building. Only the wonderful Vortespoon Skimming 
Device (one piece) could give this perfection. Probably 
you already know what the National is doing for aneigh- 
bor or friend. Ask any man who owns a National and 
he will tell you it is a anaiib which cannot be surpassed. The reason is this: It was designed 
on the right principle—the principle of the Vortespoon Skimming Device. The Perfect National 
is the only separator without an “If.” A Perfect National never fails. It wins in tests against 
the best machines. We welcome the opportunity to put the Perfect National side by side with any 
other. We feel you cannot fail to see its great superiority. 


Wonderful ONE-PIECE Skimming Device 
THE VORTESPOON 


One piece! Think of it! One single piece to do the skimming! Te take off all thecream. Nota 
multiplicity of “discs,” “wings,” ‘‘floats” and “beaters” 
to chop up and crush the cream globules. Not an arme- 
ful of pieces to clean, but only ONE! Not a great 
number of pieces to lose and break and get out of align- 

ment. One piece does the work in a Perfect National. 

You can put your hand and whole arm through this 
piece. One piece that can’t break or get out of order. 
One piece astrueasadie. One piece that skims 
today and tomorrow and for. years to come. ‘The 

skimming device that any man can see is the one 
sensible ahead-of-the-world skimming principle. 

The Vortespoon One-Piece Skimming Device 

js the crowning triumph of separator invention. 
We back this up with a two-month proving 
test and with an absolute manufacturer’s 
guarantee. Don’t buy a cream separator 

until you get all the particulars about 
this great offer and learn the advantages 
of the marvelous Vortespoon principle. 
Send for particulars of this great offer 
today and read our unlimited guarantee. 


Send this 
FREE COUPON 
and get our 2- 


Months Proving Test Offer , if 


Don’t wait. Send for this great offer today. We ne 
you te get the benefit of this offer. If you are using sf iedusirtel 
Co., Dept. 3112 


some other separator you can quickly prove to your own sat- Marine, Bldg.» 
isfaction that it will pay you to put in a Perfect National foie 
now. The saving in cream, in quality and in care and whatever on me you 
labor and repairs will more than pay you to do it. Prove 2° em mouth Perfect "National 
this yourself on this great offer we make to you now. 

Send the Free Coupon. 


Hastings Industrial Co. 7 sf 


Dept. 3112 Marine Bldg, Chicago, iL 7 SMAI scascnpensiocnen's ects babe oe 
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How to Sow, Out, Cure and Feed 
Alfalfa. 

Success with this plant depends on 
soi] and care given it in the very staré. 
Once established on good soils its limit 
of usefulness extends over many years. 
Unlike most plants it benefits the soils 
year by year insteud of decreasing their 
fertility. 

Clay soils, unless well drained hot: on 
surface and bottom, are not suited to ite 
growth. This is due, we think, to the 
acid generated in such wet soils. If 
clay soils are to be used they should be 
well enriched with manures. Have lime 
in some of its forms freely used to offset 
the acidity and should be brought up to 
equal a good garden soil before sowing 
alfalfa. Rich black lands are best suited 
for its growth. These should also be 
kept dry by proper drainage. Clay loam, 
gravelly or sandy soils do fairly well. 

Our farm cousists of first river bot- 
tom, second bottom and upland. The 
first river bottom is a deep soil ten to 
fifteen feet in depth, resting on slate bot: 
tom and has good river drainage. This 
soil consists of drift deposits, sand and 
river washings and is very rich. Alfalfa 
on this land does exceedingly weli-—only 
drawback is floods. 

The second bottom is a black soil ot 
a firmer nature. This is our best land 
for it. The uplands are heavy clay loam 
and some gravelly soils. On all these 
lands our experience with alfalfa has 
been considerable. 

Sowing: The first requirement is to 
get the land in — condition. It comes 
as near resembling a garden soil as one 
can make it. This is necessary to in- 
sure germination, to keep the young 
plant alive after germination, and to 
maintain or, retain moisture to hasten 
its growth.. The better the condition the 
greater the results. 

When ready for sowing we broadcast, 
using a seed sower, ten to twelve pounds 
one way, and then sow crossways this 
amount. This double sowing pays double 
by insuring a better and more uniform 
stand. If we want the field for hay and 
seed purposes we sow with drill one-half 
this amount. 

After the seed has had ample time to 
germinate we go over the field to find 
any missing places where the seed failed 
to grow, and these spots are resown. 
This is done the second time and it re- 
sults in a good stand. This “patching” 
must he promptly attended to lest the 
weeds get the start and choke out the al- 
falfa. This method is used where the 
alfalfa is sown without a nurse crop, and 
is ne in August or early September. 

'‘gsown with oats or rye in the spring 
ics Chances are problematical, or if sown 
on very rich soils in the spring its chances 
with weeds are not such as to warrant 
success. Our success in both these cases 
has not warranted following the prac 
tice. We have sown it in June after a 
crop of peas was harvested but generally 
the danger of hot dry weather makes its 
risky. 

If oats are to be grown it is better to 
defer the alfalfa sowing until after the 
oats are harvested and then put the 
ground in fine condition and sow in Au- 
gust. August sowings have always done 
the best for us. The plant has ample 
time, more favorable weather and Jess 
danger from weeds than at any other 
season. 

Outting.—About the first of June or 
when the plant is first blooming we be- 
gin our cutting for hay. The stem is 
not so coarse then and is very juicy and 
when cured makes fine feed. We use the 
mower, for cutting for hay. If cut for 
seed later on we use the binder, as less 
seed ‘is wasted than when a mower is 
used. Cutting in the after part of the 
day and letting the alfalfa lay over the 


ditions will warrant it. Alfalfa is more 
easily cured than either timothy or 
clover. We have cut and taken it in the 
game day, but weather forced this. 

Feeding.—Cutting for feeding green be- 
gins with us in late May—from fields 
sown purposely for green feed. It is ent 
daily in quantities needed for hogs, shee 
and cows. Milch cows are fed 20 to 
pounds daily with bran or mill feeds. 
For brood sows, pigs and lambs it makes 
a valuable feed. Mo nitrogenous feeds 
except this are required, so rich is the 
green food in uitrogen: but little grain 
is cequ'red when using alfalfa. 

No cholera will troable the drove as 
jong as this is used. We have had no 
trouble with this disease fox many years. 
Poultry kept confined relish the green 
ulfalfa. A field properly managed will 
furnish green feed from May antil Oc- 
tober. We begin at one end of the field, 
cut out a section at a time as large as 
required and by the time we have cut 
over the field once we can sturt in again 
where we begun first. We get four cut- 
tings in this way, and then give the field 
a rest to recuperate. ‘This field is top 
dressed with manure annually. 


We seldom pasture our alfalfa, believ- 
= the cutting process the more econom- 
ical. 

Feeding alfalfa hay permits no loss. 
All the coarser stalks refused by the other 
stock is eaten readily by the sheep. The 
leaves and broken stems, if steamed and 
raixed with grain meals, make an extra 
fine poultry food. 

ior reclaiming fertility to the soil al- 
falfa bas no equal in the legumes. It 
draws lnrge stores of nitrogen from the 
soil through its intricate root system, 
running deep into the soil and from the 
air it derives other stores through its 
leaves, all of which is stored away in 
the plant for future use, either through 
the manures: coming from the feeding 
or in the humus if turned under. 


Our summary is that if good soils, care 
in seeding, time of cutting and- curing, 
and proper methods of feeding, are given 
attention, alfalfa is one of the most pay- 
ing crops of all. the legumes for the 
farmer.—J. H. Haynes, Carroll Co., Ind. 
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Watch the Kaffir Corn. 
There has been in most parts of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma a very heavy crop of 
kaffir corn raised this last year and most 
of it is now headed, threshed and in the 
bin. With most other grains, when they 
are safely in the bin, the trouble is ended; 
not so, however, with kaffir. 

There is vo grain of which we know 
that will heat as will threshed kaffir. 
It may be dry when headed and it may 
be put in a perfectly dry bin, but if any 
large amount is stored together there is 
almost a certainty of heating; when hot 
weather comes on during the summer. 

For this reason we no longer thresh 
our kaffir, but head it closely and store 
it in the head. In this form it takes up 
fully twice as much bin room, but we 
would rather furnish extra bin room than 
to have ‘t even start to heat. Kaffir that 
has once heated is about as unfit for feed 
as any grain could be; even mouldy corn 
is as safe. 

So we would advise those who have 
large lots of kaffir together to do some- 
thing with it before hot weather sets 
in. Do not have over 100 bushels in any 
one bin if it has to he piled up over two 
feet deep. Fiven then it is well to watch 
it to see that it does not start heating; 
run yonr ary clear to the bottom of the 
grain every few days after warm and 
damp weather comes on in the spring. 

We write this now so that Success- 
ful Farming readers who have not had 
experience with kaffir may be warned in 
time H. O. Hatch, Coffee Oo., Kas. 





next day is advisable when weather con- 
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}_—« This simple, light running 
mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. Youcan 
set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. If you 
have no timber, your neighbors have. 
Don't let your engine lie idle. 


124-Page Book, Free 


Containing valuable suggestions about 
the care of saws, fully describing the fea- 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
prices and guaranty and full information 
about our W Saws, Shingle Ma- 
chines and other wood working ma- 
chinery. Write for book today. 


Saw Mill Machinery Co. 

































Get One Free 


SR ENE 
from yourdealer for Ttial. 
If he hasn’t one, write 
us. We will then supply 
you, and give you an ex- 
tended Free Trial. Grind 
yout feed at home and 


save Money. 


Vlew Aotland Feed Mills 


are money-makers for farmers and stock-raisers. 
grind corn on cob or small perfectly. Use any, 
of er. Ssizes. Get catalog and Free bookle © 
Right W. to Feed Grain.”” Gives faci, »ri helr®’ “iv- 
a? TH eee 

ie, “Cows, o ‘or 
wood saw catalog "4 prices. seer 
REW HOLLAND MACHINECO, Box 44 . New Hewans, Pa 





. | WANT FAIR PLAY. 


For 4 years I have fought all forms 
of trust combinations, have kept = 
down where every farmer coul 
w 

and on 
the implement dealers reek sub- 
sidized by the trusts say tha’ I sell 
a scales to a farmer won't let me 
1 to any dealer. Allright. I am 
ready for the fight. Hereafter my price is the same to all 
Money ey cy ype buy my scales 
on approval to be paid for on agreed terms at dealers 
— Money talke and your request on a postal card will 

ring you my offer on any kind of a scale that —~ 

want, 

money ! 


bi — Money talks and if you have the 
“Lave scales and the inclination to fight the 
trust which says that no man can buy m 


























to 
y 
paying a profit to the dealer, Write me and soon, 


JONES He Pays the Freight.” 
21 Fay St., Binghamton, N. ¥: 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 











jlutely the wagon built for orery ind 
teaming. steel w wide 
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EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box ii Quincy, lil 
UVAKER CITY MILLS 


~~} line direst from factory 
He ae ries band “and 
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to mea) Address 








H.A.Straub & Com e141 
Pilate ta ras machinery are, 


8. Asbland Ave., 
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Farming to the Limit. 


I believe most thoroughly in farming 
a piece of land for al! that it is worth. 
By this I do not mean that we should so 
rub the land that in a few years it will 
be impoverished, but to practice some sort 
of system whereby a maximum income 
is assured, while at the same time the 
soil is kept in the highest possible state 
of productivity. 

This is best illustrated in our own 
case. For many years we were content 
to mow old meadows and considered our- 
selves lucky if we obtained sufficient hay 
for our own use. Now clover is being 
continually introduced into new fields and 
it is only in an exceptional year that 
we will cut from the field the third year. 
The clover is generally plowed under the 
second season and the land planted to 
corn. 

Corn is now the great money crop of 
Wisconsin. It beats wheat and hay all 
hollow. So our acreage of com was 
gradually increased from three or four to 
almost twenty. A silo was built to utilize 
the most of this, the rest was husked and 
the fodder fed as roughage, to take the 
place of ‘hay that .we no longer grow. 
Of course the clover is also fed to the 
stock. 

Once we kept about a dozen cows, now 
we have double that number and are 
contemplating increasing our herd still 
further. Twelve cows tie a man up 
about as badly as thrice that number. I 
firmly believe that it is the best possible 
policy to keep just as many cows as 
one is able to procure. But I do “ot 
believe that it is wite for the farmer to 
try to care for them’ with the same help 
as would be necessary for a smaller herd. 
Hire more men as -your farm expands, 
you may incur twite the expense but 
the income will be treble. 

That is where we erred in the past 
ind that is where a great many people 
ctill make a mistake. They have not 
given the subject a thorough enough 
study to make their farm a business prop- 
osition, but are content to amble along 
in a good old conservative way with the 
best outlay possible, content ii a living 
income is assured. I admit it takes 
courage to invest heavily in stock and 
buildings, to buy extensively of machin- 
ery and to engage two or three good men 
for the year round. The income of the 
average farm really does not warrant 
such a step. But experience has proven 
that if a man intelligently pursues such 
a course his total income will be vastly 
increased and he will be the beneficiary 
financially, while practically all the 
work he does himself is to supervise his 
hands and conduct the commercial deul- 
ings. The profit of each cow may be 
smaller but there will be many more 
cows; the profit on a bushel may be less, 
but there will be many more bushels than 
if a man did not push his farm. Land is 
too valuable now not to attempt to ob- 
tain the highest possible percentage on 
the investment. 

Not only did we sow less land to hay 
and replace it with corn, but we also 
cut down our grain acreage, so that 
finally the farm was in such a condition 
that a good rotation of corn, grain and 
clover, could be carried on. The pastures 
were ulso cut down, only such places as 
were difficult to farm being left. For 
us, pasture was about the poorest use to 
which we cculd put the land. 

And finally, instead of being content to 
raise only about twenty bugs per annum, 
we reckoned that it would not be much 
more bother to ruise a hundred, and we 
accordingly made ample provisions for 
that, as we had skim milk, corn and other 
feed in plenty. Just a little careful 
planning will enable any farmer to bid 
goodby forever to his old time drudging 
style of work, and enter upon an era of 
rofitable business farming—Wm. A. 

reehoff, Vernon Oo., Wis. 
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Successful Farming is O. K. Wort: 
many times the subscription price to any 
one. I shall see to it that my subscription 
never expires, at least not until I do.— 
G. W. Adame, Elkhert Co., Ind, 





A Plow Designed To Sav 
Time, Labor and Money 


oe undoubtedly the greatest foot lift triple gang plow you can buy. With it 










one man can plow as many acres as /hree men could with a two-horse plow. Better 
still, his plow lays a more even, nicer furrow. So powerful is the Emerson foot 
lift that the operator handles the plow with ease in the hardest soil and handles it with 
his feet, leaving his hands free to drive the team, It’s the lightest, yet s t, triple- 
gang made. Itis easy to handle because of its ingeniously constructed levers. Easy on 
horses because 2,000-mile wheel boxes carry load on perfectly oiled bearings, , 
on two big wheels nearestteam. You'll agree with us that the 


Emerson Triple-Gang Plow 


from every standpoint. It helps keep, boy on the farm because it makes his 
— ~ y EE ee ul dath at idea poved ta tows done 









‘work more pleasant—lots easier. 

three times as much as a man can do with a single furrow plow. It will lessen 
help troubles because your men will not wear themselves out working the Emerson, , 
It puts more money in your pocket because it does more work in Jess time. The Emer- 
son pave you oo in its many years of service. It’s —_ last * otiee. RY 
The. eens Send F or Free Book veal money, time and 
labor-saving advantages of the Emerson. Ask up also about our Famous Stand- 
ard W. ut Mowers and Disc Plows. j 
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Bargains— 


oa 


—Delivered in Michigan. Slightly 
more in other states owing to increased freight charges. Just as big values through- 
out our full line of complete machines. Whether you want an Endless or Return 
Apron machine, wood or steel wheels, 50 to 100 bushels capacity, or our Wagon Box 
Spreader, you can’t beat the Detrcoit-American quality, no. matter what you pay. 


Detroit -American 2228 ee 


You take no risk before you buy and our un- misuse it. Getour Big Free Book and 
limited-time rantee protects you for life after freight-paid _ at once. We're ayy | 
you pay. o other spreader in the world could every advantage others offer and more. 
make good on our proposition. Read about yournamenow. Our big book is the best 
the gear/ess construction; read how much more ever written about s ers. Also shows 
steel we use. See the remarkable simplicity and big values in famous Detroit-American 
ttrength. Six changes of feed mean efficiency. ‘Tongueless Disc Harrows and Cultivators, 

s the mis proof spreauder—you can’t Write postal now. Address 


AMERICAN HARROW CO.,' 2615 Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. 


-_—-—-- SL NE ES ee Oe EEE © . 5 


ou Gan Plow 420 Acres a Day 


Forty acres ate an easy possibility with the REEVES MULTIPLE GANG PLOW. The 
only y successful outfit is the 


Reeves F lexible-F rame Engine 
Gang Plow 

because itdoes perfect work in all conditions 

of land. Flexible frame and running of 

plows in pairs gives REEVES PLOWS a 


great advant over others. There are a 
dozen points of Reeves superiority. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
telling the whole story of traction plowing. 
Shows plowing scenes and gives letters from 
users. Either steam-lift or hand-lift plows can 
be furnished for either steam or gas tractors, 







































Best 13-in. Rolling Coulter 
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Watering Tank for Horses and Cattle. 


Most stockmen prefer to build their 
watering tanks oblong in shape. Hav- 
ing decided upon the size, locate the tank 
in a handy, well-drained, wind-sheltered 
place. 

To build a tank like the one shown 
in the picture, lay out the trough 5 by 
16 feet. Male an excavation for a 1-foot 


BIER PAM FERS IF 
Cement Watering Troughs 


drainage foundation of coarse, well 
tamped gravel. Around the outside dig a 
10-inch trench 2 feet 6 inches deep. Lay 
all in-flow and over-flow vipes (not less 
-than 1% inches in diameter) so that the 
ends, fitted for connections, will be even 
with the finished bottom of the tank. 
Build the forms and have the neces- 
sary reinforcing on hand before mixing 
any concrete. The tank is 5 by 16 feet 
by 2% feet deep with an 8-inch bottom. 
The walls are 5 inches thick at the top 
and 10 inches at the bottom. (The slop- 
ing face allows the ice to slip up the 
sides instead of pushing directly against 
them.) Conseouently the inside forms at 








Another Cement Water Trough 


the bottom are 5 inches shorter at each 
end than at the top. 

The forms are nothing more than shell 
boxes made from off lengths of 1l-inch 
siding nailed to 2 by 4 studding spaced 
not more than 2 feet apart. The sides of 
the forms may be made separate and put 
together in place; or, if there is suf- 
ficient help, each form may be entirely 
completed and set up as one piece. The 
forms are held in position by 2 by 4 
liners at top and bottom, and if neces- 
sary by sloping braces nailed to stakes 
driven in the ground. Cut strips of heavy 
woven wire fencing sufficiently long to 
cover the bottom and to project up into 
the walls. 

With the forms ready, mix a batch of 
1:2:4 concrete. Beginning at one end, 
fill the trench, and upon the gravel foun- 
dation place a 2-inch layer of concrete 
in width slightly greater than that of the 
wire. Upon this concrete lay a section 
of wire. Tamp in the remaining 6 inches 
of concrete and bring up the extra length 
of the wire so that the ends will project 
up into the future side walls. Continue 
laying the concrete in sections until the 
bottom is completed. Finish the surface 





Immediately set the wall forms in 
place, and set them level by using a 
carpenter's level. Fill the wall space 
with concrete. Half way up the side and 
1 inch from the outside, tay a %-inch 


iron rod entirely around the tank. Again 
2 inches from the top and 1 inch from 
both inner and outer edges lay two rods 
of the same size, 





Old wagon tires 


for Large and Small Stuck 


straightened, will do. If a tank cover is 
desired, set ¥% inch bolts, heads down, 
in the concrete, 
flat cover may be added later. 

To prevent mud holes, surround the 
tank with a concrete floor built accord- 
ing to the directions for sidewalks. Pro- 
tect the green tank from drying out by 
covering it with wet canvas or old carpet. 
‘Remove the inside form after 12 hours 
and the outside form after 3 weeks. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED. 


Crushed rock or screened gravel, 7 

OA wee, OF OO Se, caceinsxeones $7.70 
Sand, 3% cubic yards, at $1.00.... 3.5 
Portland cement, 11% barrels at 
OS er rere 28.75 

$ $39.95 
WATERING TROUGHS FOR HOGS. 

Troughs for hogs are built in two 
&tyles—wedge-shaped, or like troughs for 
cattle except smaller. Use short lengths 
of 1-inch pipe crosswise to keen the hogs 
out of the trough. Set bolts, properly 
spaced, in the soft concrete sides, so that 
the pipes will fit between them and can 
be held firm by a strap iron over the bolts. 

oe 3 + 
* Remarks on Bracing Posts. 

I think that article on fence is all 
right, but the description Mr. Chansler 
gives of how to brace posts is in my 
opinion not the best. In bracing posts 
the way he suggests, unless there are 
heavy anchors put on the end post, it 
has a tendency to lift the post out of 
the ground. *I here show the way we 
have braced posts that we have used for 
the last twenty years and it is so satis- 
factory that I would like for everybody 








Brace a Post this Way and It Will 
Not Pull Out 


to know it, and in fact it is quite com- 
mon with a great many farmers. 

By using this method you will see 
that the strain of the post comes on the 
block or stone that is buried behind the 
end post and which is usually called the 
“dead man” and makes it impossible for 
the end post to lift out of the ground, 


so that either a gable or| 


Here Is The Harrow 
To Use On Your Farm 


Because the te Law ae tel 


preparing the soil for all 
and alfalfa. It is partica 
cessful becaase the sharp, sloping 
knives cut through to the under soil, 
cutting and slicing trash that has been 
Lab ander by the plow and leaving Hd 


onteeccden alt Frna wh hether the 


oll be eed or light, preparing a 


ACME =: — 


> 
-—3 en ee ee Ne tS neces- 
to be after the tog tne ep! fit- 
ting your cell for the reare no lumps 
or Si? spe between the derrews. The under 
soil is} ‘compacted and the top soll loose. This 
conserves os the moisture for the growing crops 
and will insure you larger A pom 
“ACME” Harrow is made of 8 
light of draft and easily handied. Sizes from 3 
to 17% feet wide—a = sult your needs. 
Ae the cheapest ri row made. On 
@ twenty acre field the “ACME” will pay for 
itself in one seasoh through increased yield. 
Let us send you our booklet and catalog 
of "FREE. 





y suc- 
















It will 

mean money for you. Ask your dealer for 

prices, or write to |< H. NASH, Inc., 

148 Division Ave., 
Hillington, 


General Agents, 
JOHN. DEERE PLOW CO., 
“ Ind. 
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25% to 30% of 
his grain stand in 
the field? Any 
one who doesn't 
grind corn, oats or 
= grain ane 
t percentage o 
Feil the value of the 

feed. We build a line of Fond Condon 
epectina te apnea em ed = Sey so 


to have the best line in the 
| Write for catalog. 


R_-MFG G.CO., MFRS. 
ALSO Wind Mis & GASOLINE ENGINES. 
30 IDEAL Ave. FREEPORT, fur. 


Price $10 and U 


Earn $10 a day and more, eas 
sawing firewood, lumber, lath, meee 
etc., for yourself. and neighbors with a 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood Saw 


Fully Cuaranteed for One Year 
The Hertzler & Zook is the cheapest and best 
@aw you can buy. Direct factory —e 
tested materials. Easier than 

ether saws to operate because 
V the stick sits low and the 






















































sees #10, tc to which m7 ripp -— 
ded. Write for 
save Wr 


“era A Zoon ta, 8a 3, 
A WONDERFUL FARM TOOL 


CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION CULTI- 

R AND HAR- 
ROW. The most won- 
derfil farm tool ever in- 
vented. Two harrows 
inone. Throws the dirt 
out, then in, leaving the 
land level and true. A 
labor saver, a time saver, 
Perfect centre draft. Jointed pole. 















crop maker. 
4 of imitations and infringements. Send today 


for FREE Booklet, “Intensive Cultivation.” 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 








with a wooden float. 


in fact it*has a a tee to push the t 
down in the ground.—/. Be. Srofe. os 





904 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
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Wheat After Corn. 

In various sections of the country 
where it is practicable to remove the corn 
crop from the land in time to permit the 
seeding of wheat I believe that uniformly 
good results will-be obtained by a three 
year rotation of wheat, clover and corn. 

With the improved implements now 
at the command of the farmer—disc, 
cutaway, and drag harrows, as fine a 
seed bed can be’made as in any other 
way. It is a waste of time to plow corn 
stubble for wheat—in fact, a better seed 
bed.:.can be established by thoroughly 
discing and harrowing than is possible 
by late plowing and hastily fitting a 
field for the wheat crop. 

In preparing the corn field for wheat 
we -disc the field and then follow with 
a land roller to flatten the weeds and 
stubble so that they will be cut up as 
fine as possible by the disc and cutaway 
harrows, and then finish the preparation 
of the seed bed ‘with the drag harrow 
and roller to level the soil and remove 
the dirt that hangs to the roots of the 
stubble. This leaves the roots and 
stubble turned in one direction, so that 
they will not interfere with the working 
of the drill. We prefer to use a disc 
drill for seeding Wheat on land that has 
been occupied by a crop of corn, as it 
does not clog up between the hose or 
under the teeth. 

Rolling wheat land is objected to by 
many farmers, but if the work is .done 
before the field igs seeded it enables us 
to do better drilling and the man who 
is driving the team on the drill can see 
just where he is going. 

This short rotation is exceedingly well 
adapted to farms where the corn crop is 
utilized for ensilage and removed from 
the field early enough to enable the wheat 
crop to secure a good growth before 
winter sets in. In many instances when 
it is too late for wheat, rye may be 
grown after the corn crop. Every year 
I am coming to bélieve more firmly in 
keeping the soil covered by a growing 
crop during ‘as large a portion of the 
year as possible, and-for that reason I 
believe that winter wheat and rye are 
better crops to grow in our rotations 
than small spring grains.—W. Milton 
Kelley, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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“Happy Day’ Farmers. 

Used to be a man in our neighborhood 
that went by the name of “Hanpy Day.” 
He did not come by that name by acci- 
dent; names mean something. They stick. 

This old fellow came by his name be- 
cause always when neople met him and 
said “How are you?” he would respond 
with “Happy Day!” No matter whether 
it was raining or shining, every day was 
to him a happy day. 

And the cheery heart in his bosom 
fairly shone out of his face. Never a 
cloud, never a growl, always a great big 
smile shining out. Wherever he went, 
he carried a happy day. 

Some farmers are that way, too. They 
see no reason for finding fault with 
things as they come along. If it rains, 
the grass will be the better for it. If it 
shines out good and hot they know the 
corn will ripen faster. The days as 
they come and go are full of joy and 
peace and goodness. 

These farmers are making the world 
better. You know some of them. How 
you like to get near them! If you are 
a bit down in the mouth, just to look 
in their faces brings a feeling of com- 
fort to you. You go on the rest of the 
day with a lighter heart, satisfied that 
things might be a great deal worse. 

“Happy Day” used to get along better 
than any other man in his whole neigh- 
borhood. Why not? People liked to do 
business with him. If they had a little 
job to do, they got “Happy Day.” 

That is always the way. Men of the 
big heart win out. 

Are you one of them?—Z. DL. Vincent. 


o¢ % 4 


_ Your paper is simply fine. There 
is no paper anywhere that will come up 
to it—Kenneth R. Crapnell, Mercer 
Co., Itt. 





Made for the Man 
Who Wants 


The One Spreader 
That Stands the Strain 


You want a s/rong spreader—one that can stand the strain. There is only one in 
that class. It’s the Great Western, Over 100,000 progressive farmers, and most 
U.S. Government and State Experiment Stations have proved it. See the Great 
Western alongside of the next best spreader. Then you willknow why we can 
Penne = every Great Western to stand 50 per.cent more strain and require 
r cent less repairs than any other po ang in a world, 
Thet reason is Aigh quality. We builds ers as they should be’ built. When 
you know how much more oak, hickory, malleable, steel and wrought iron is in 
the Great Western Spreader than in any other, you'll understand why the Great 
Western is the only spreader strong enough to stand the strain. When you know 
what other spreaders are made of it won’t be | ee for you to understand why they 
are not strong enough to stand up under the heavv loads and hard work. The 


Great Western Apron 


Spreader has an endless apron that runs on 3 sets of extra i yon 
drawn equally from both sides, so there’s no friction—no ery age matter 

























































ytd —— you loadit, The Great Western Spreader has abi No 
, unbreakable, Malleable fifth wheel.’ You can’t pull out the front matter 
ot ye matter how heavy the load or how many horses you put on. The 
big malleable fifth wheel is attached to ¢wo, big, solid oak bolsters, by what 
malleable braces. The Great Western fronttrucks are set two feet size or 
under the load—so the loadis carried equally on the four wheels. style of 
Great Western poleis made of solid oak—nofé pine or inferior woods. 
Our big Free Book tells about all the Great Western advantages. spreader 
It proves how much better itis to paya few more dollars az you want, 
the start for a Great Western Spreader than to be paying the wooden or 
toll of constant trouble, —_ and repairs that any other 
spreader is sure to mean. Don’t buy any spreader till steel wheels, 
you one the startling spreader — 9. our book. 35 to 100 
us your name mow and ask for 
Spreader Catalog No. S256 Address ee 
SMITH MFG. COMPANY —you'll — 
self best by getting 


Chicago 





THIS FORGE OUTFIT WILL SAVE IT’S COSY 
IN 30 DAYS ON YOUR FARM 


This Practical Farmer’s Forge Outfit saves it’s small initial 
cost—only $3.60—in ~ a With it you can do all your biack- 
smithing and repairi Does equally as much, work as —4 
—_ forge ever One farmer writes: “I had neve 

fore built a fire in a forge, but nowI do all my own black. 
smithing and repairing and have invented a Horse H 
Machine and made 7% of them on the Farmer's 
Forge.” Another 4 a. soar take 
$100 for mine if I couldn't get 










THE FARMERS FORCE 





ae Special Winter Offer eens 
THECAS | ones Saar Farmer's Forge complete, $3 ori} 
54 c,Mic Forge, 1 anvil and vise com 1 pair ‘ot 






sr er wotea: 


tongs, all for " Guarantecd 40. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 







* SycatPi 
$ 32 


W wh 


Sheffield Gas Power Co., 104 Winchester PL, Kansas Chy| 





Reliable, Simple 
The guarantee on page 3 means a square deal for every purchaser. 
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Russell's 13 Acres in Wheat, Getting 
Started in ‘07. 

I plowed the west half of the field, 
GM acres, early in August, 1907, with a 
yang plow set to run 4 inches deep. I 
double-cut this with a disc harrow as 
soon as I finished plowing it, then I 
rolled it twice with a steel drum roller 
and got it down in just fair shape for 
seeding. 

The east 6%4 acres were not turned 
under until the last of September and 
broke up very cloddy, the clods being al- 
most as hard as rocks. I double cut 
this with a disc harrow, then rolled it 





Gvtting the Wood Ready for Next Summer 


twice with the rollec weighted with 
about 400 pounds of iron, leaving the 
field still very cloddy and rough. 

The whole field was harrowed cross3- 
ways over with a steel lever harrow b2- 
fore the seed was drilled in. Before 
planting the east half of the field we 
spread six loads of manure on each acre 
of the six, leaving one-half acre without 
fertilization; the other half was allowed 
to remain as it was. The seed was 
drilled” in the first week of October, a 
dise drill being used. The wheat came 
up and made a fair start before the hard 
freezing weather set in, and came through 
the winter in very good shape. 

The wheat was cut July 8 and 9, the 
harvest being set up in round shocks of 
eight bundles each, one cap sheaf being 
used. The grain was threshed on July 
31, and the thi:teen acres made a total 
yield of 397 bushels, or 30% bushels to 
the acre. 

There were 914 loads of bundles from 
the east 614, and 14% loads from the 
west half. The east half,which was 
plowed late and had six spreader loads 
of manure on each acre, made a yield of 
18214 bushels or 28% to the acre. 

The west 6% that was plowed early 
agd not fertilized. made a yield of 214% 
bitshels, or an average of 33% an acre. 
In other words, the west half of the 
field,- plowed early, with no menure, 
made an average of 5 bushels to the acre 
mores than the east half, which was 
plowed late and fertilized, all but one- 
half acre. This small patch yielded 10 
lushels,. or an average of 20 bushels to 
the acre. 

Now, jf six spreader loads of manure 
would ‘have increased the yleld of the 
west pagt, that was plowed early, at the 
same e, it would have made an aver- 
age of 41 bushels to the acre, and I be- 
lieve that I would have gotten better re- 
sults from manure and the early plow- 
ing, as the manure would have had a 
better chance to get mixed with the soil 
and would have been available for the 
young wheat from the start. 

I sold $292.62 worth of wheat from 
the 18 acres and the straw when baled 
made a little over 13 tons, worth $4 a 





ton, or $52, making total receipts from 


the 13 acres of $344.62, after keeping 50 
bushels for seed. 
MR. RUSSELL’S 1910 EXPERIENCE. 
This year I had a small field of five 
acres that made an average yield of forty 
bushels to the acre. This field was 
plowed in September 1909, then rolled 
with a steel drum roller, then cut both 
ways with a Clark double-action cuta- 
way dise harrow. (This disc has ctwe 
sets of gangs in one frame. The front 
set throws the soil out and the back set 
throws it in, leaving it level.) Then it 
was »Xarrowed with a steel lever harrow, 
then cut again witb 2 double disc, then 





Soe rr ere ee: 
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rolled just ahead of the drill. I used a 
dise drill. 

This made one of the finest seed beds 
I ever saw. I drilled at the rate of 14 
bushels to the acre. and last: fall 1 did 
nut think I had a very good stand and 
was sure that I did not. have over one- 
half of a stand this spring, but it thick- 
ened up and come out in great shape. 
The wheat was of the Turkey Red vari- 
ety. and was number one in quality.— 
OC. EB. Russell, Warren Co., sills. 

Notre: You will see that im 1907 the 
part that was plowed in September made 
the poorest yield that season while the 
September plowing of 1909 gave a large 
yield this year in spite of unseasonable 
weather last fall, winter, and spring. It 
was soil condition that made the differ- 
ence, not the time of plowing. Seed bed 
counts.—Hditor. 

°. 
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A Nail’s Lifetime. 

We often hear people say, “People used 
to live longer than they do now days.” 
That was true and the same is true of 
nails. Yes the ordinary nails we use 
every day. Maybe people are not of as 
lasting a material as formerly, be that as 
it may we are sure nails are not made 
to last as they one time were. 

The oid wrought iron nails—-how they 
did last. We tear down buildings that 
have stood for many years, and find the 
wrought iron nails in good condition. 

The wire nails we now get are very 
short lived and it is undoubtedly on ac- 
count of the material used. Half the 
people think the ordinary nails are gal- 
vanized, but they are not. They are just 
polished. However, galvanized nails are 
made, and can be bought and, consider- 
ing their lasting qualities, they are far 
cheaper at the price than ordinary nails. 
For vailing on shingles galvanized nails 
should be used by all means, and there 
are many other places where they should 
be used. Of course, for general knock 
around work, the -polished nail is very 
good, but for substantial out of doors 
work. irsist on valvanized nails.—Omer 
R. Abraham, Morgan Co., Ind. 

Note: The cut shingle nail beats the 
galvanized nail for wear. Carpenters 
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Plant 2, 3 or 4 Kernels as Your 
Judgment Tells You is t— 
Get the Only Variable Pp 


Janesville No.5 
Corn Planter 


Your land is richer in certain patches than in 
others. You know where the different patchesare. 
Why not plant as your judgment tells you is best. 
In rich patei.s plant 4 is row 4 stalks. 
In rer pua*ches plant only 2 or 3 kernels and 
get corn —not barren staiks or nubbins. 
ith this JanesvilleVariabie Drop Corn Planter, 
the driver, by smal! hand lever in easy reach 
from the seat, sets clutch to turn the seed shaft 
one sixth, one-fourth or one-third of a revolu- 
tion so the machine plants 2, 3 or4 kernels to the 
hill. All done without change of plate or leav- 
ing your seat. Thus without stopping your 
ou can judge your soil in hollows and 
on hills and plant the number of kernels to 
oer DS —for better corn — more uniform 
wth, much larger yield acre a 
Profits. Also mont dimple an 
stro: t in construction. Write now for 
free kiet and we will also tell you the 
nearest dealer who can tell you all the advan- 
tages of the Janesvj\ie Line of Pianters,Culti- 
vators, Plows and 
w 








t possibilitiesforbig, 
. Two South Dakota men made over 
000 in ten years hy E. A. Price of = 


The well drilling businessofere 
gaicks money in 





Minn., earned $717 in 75 hours with our mach 


Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits 


have been standard for over 43 years. Every town home, 
farm.and ranch must have its own water sap ly. Many 
drillers’ time booked six months ahead. W te tod 

our 128-page free illustrated book. The finest and most 
complete ever published on this subject. (28) 


THE ARMSTRONG-QUAM MFG. CO. 
Waterloo, lowa 





Standard Among Drilling Machines 


The oldest established manufacturers, the largest 

line of drilling machines and tools, and 41 years 

of successful operation in nearly every country 
jn the world, make 

‘ 


{\ American Drilling Machines 


Standard the world over. 
Forevery passiplocen deseo earth 
and rock drilling and mineral proe-. 
pecting we make a drill espe- 
’ cially designed for the re- 
quirement. 1, 
Catalog No,’ the most 
complete “drill hole” catalog 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago Office: First Na-. 
tional Bank Bidg. 
























don’t like to use them, though.—Zditor. . 


Read and study the advertisements. 
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The Kingdom of Alfalfa 
Continued from Page 6 
spect and on stretches of sand seeming- 
ly destitute of humus or any sort of 
fertility is unbelievable except by those 
who have seen it. 

Alfalfa has a creat affinity for soils 
that have abundant lime, and its plants 
often make but a sickly showing on land 
that looks promising but fails to respond 
becausc the needed lime is lacking. This 
lack however is easily remedied by ap- 
plications of either burned lime or ground 
limestone. These not only act as needed 
fertilizers but correct an acidity in many 
soils with which alfalfa does not agree 
and in which, without the application of 
such correctives it will refuse to pros- 

r. 
QUANTITY OF SEED TO THE ACRE. 

What quantity of seed is best to sow 
is a question upon which there is a wide 
diversity of opinion even among the most 
experienced. There are those who insist 
that for a full stand thirty-five pounds 
to the acre is not too much, while others 
of equal experience insist that thirty-fivé 
pounds is sufficient for seven acres. One 
party within the writer’s knowledge, in 
central western Kansas, at an altitude 
of 2,000 feet, sowed three-and-one-half 
pounds to the acre, from which the stand 
was so satisfactory that he declared the 
use of more seed would have been de- 
trimental. Of course if what is sown 
is half trash, seeds of other plants, or is 
not germinable a much greater quantity 
will be needed to produce a stand than 
if clean and vital alfalfa seed alone was 
sown. As a rule twenty pounds to the 
acre is most commonly sown,, with a 
tendency to use less rather than more, 
and the better the tilth the less seed is 
required. 

A NURSE CROP NOT A NECESSITY. 

In their earlier experiences farmers 
believed it.advisable to sow in the spring, 
and’ with some sort. of a nurse crop. 
Now a majority incline to fall sowing— 
say about September .1—and a nurse crop 
is not rated as an advantage. The claim 
that a nurse crop will prevent weeds 
from choking the young alfalfa is ap- 
parently, as a rule, not. well founded. 
In ‘the first place alfalfa should not be 
sown on foul land, and in the second place 
proper disking and harrowing, at near in- 
tervals for four or six weeks before sow- 
ing, will destroy far more weeds than 
can any nurse crop. Besides, the oats, 
barley, or other cron sown as a nurse 
will when cut, leave weeds ready to spring 
up as fast or faster than the alfalfa. 
No nurse crop is ever used with fall 
sowing. When ground has been thor- 
oughly prepared for the preceding crop, 
then properly cared for and made ready 
for alfalfa by the preliminary weed 
destruction, it is advisable to sow alfalfa 
alone, even in the siring. 

CULTIVATION CONDUCIVE TO THRIFT. 

Cultivation is as essential to alfalfe 
in maintaining the stand and increasing 
the yield as it is to other crops. In the 
hands of an intelligent farmer the 
ordinary harrow and the disk harrow are 
the crop’s best friends. The tooth har- 
row should be used in the earlier stages 
of growth. The disk harrow should not 
be used until the plants are well toward 
a year old, and then with judgment and 
care. One extensive grower had the fol- 
lowing experience: A field in the second 
year of its growth was given a thorough 
disking one way and then cross-harrowed. 
When this was completed the field had 
the appearance of a well-prepared seed- 
bed, no alfalfa being visible. This was 
early in the spring, just after the frost 
was out of the grovnd and the soil in 
condition for cultivation. It was an ex- 
periment at the time, but the results 
proved its correctness. The alfalfa grew 
and thrived, and where there had been 
but one stalk many others appeared. The 
explanation is simple: The disking split 
the crowns of the plant into numerous 
sections and on each of these new stalks 
appeared, whereby the yield and the fine- 
ness were increased. Disking proves 


beneficial after each cutting, as it not 
only destroys the weeds but the web- 
Continued on page 16 





We Do More Than Guarantee 
This Great Farmers Motor Car To You 





convinced of its ability to outlive the toughest conditions, so complete is 


S* wonderful is the great value in the Abbott-Detroit, so firmly are we 


our belief that no other car in the world is so well suited to the farmer 


because of type, strength ard price, that we are willing to outdo all others in 
protecting our tenes in epending thousands of dollars, that others keep as profits, for giving 


regular instruction an 


maintenance service to all who purchase the Abbott-Detroit. 


When you get your Abbott-Detrvit you will ..ot only have the best motor car in the 


world at the price but you wiii have behind you a great o 
is permanence and not immediate profit and who 


first-class condition all th; «!ms<, 


. ization of experts whose idea 
ill see to it that your Abbott-Detroit is in 


This Remarkable “Pedigreed” 


Abbott )etroit 


Really Does Not Need A Guarantee It’s So Strong 





Every Abbott-Detroit turned out of our fac- 
tory is so perfect, so absolutely a unit in con- 
struction and so powerful right down to the last 
nut and screw that you can drive it over the 
worst roads and it will never give a sign of any- 
thing but magnificent balance and standardiza- 
tion. That’s why you have hardly any repair 
charges and the cost of running this car is way 
down to bed rock. ' It is easy to operate, easy to 
keep in food running condition,easy to keep 
looking like a brand newcar. It requires little 
mouey.and little attention for anything. 

There are many other cars listed at $1500 but 
by the time you have En for all the extras you 
have expended up to . The Abbott-Detroit 









at $1500 includes everything but top and wind- 
shield. It includes a complete electric ligit 
equipment of two electric headlights and com- 
bination electric and oil side and rear lamps 
and Bosch High Tension or Splitdorf dual igni- 
tion system. 

Continually bear in mind that the Abbott- 
Detroit has many icatures heretofore found only 
in motor cars selling up to $4000. 

Write for the Book of the Abbott-Detroit in 
which we tell you everything about the car and 
what we do for you after you buy it. Let us give 
you a letter of introduction to your local dealer 
so that you can see the car itself. Drop us a 
postal now before our supply of books runs out. 


Abbott Motor ‘Co., 
138 WaterlooSt, Detroit, Mich. 








‘Don't Strain Your Back With Heavy Lifting! 


You can lift as much as three strong: nen witb but little exertion if you use the 


Burr Automatic Safety Tackle Block 


You do not need the assistance of a bired man to change w. 


n bozes, stretch 


wire, move heavy stones, lift and move injured or dead animals, when you have 


a Burr Block. 
the chassis for underneath work. 














does all the work 
pares with a 


The 


You can raise or 
with the 


eek largest size (capacity 5,000 
io ay for the 
nev 





lower the object any distan 
nd know that it will not slip or give. Wet, greasy rope no 
Barr Bluock. 


Zbink of the Une and labor you can save wie Si ectil be 
Moe en ba, Barr Blocks A postal will bring the informetion. 
BURR MFG. CO., 





Just the thing for the garage for changing auto bodics and lifting 


Burr Automatic Safety 
Tackle Block od Wn 


chain block in @ much . Itisthe only rope b that com- 
Block yet does re es rope every ¢. ater 


urr Block Is Easily Manipulated 


ce—-the thickness of a sheet of papet If 
makes no differente 


can bny ema! lest Barr ik (600 ds capacity) for 76 cents. The 
ba <A —~ at ay | H.46 T - tus that 
rm that wi!l give yousuch a big retura on the money in 


here is no other appa: 


ock. Ask us to send you 
to you where 
rite Sodas. 


142 Viaduct, CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Advertised products usually possess specia: points of merit 


That is why they are advertised. 
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The Next Turn of ©1e Wheel. 
Trot out your very best idea. for the 
year that is now with us. Fling the old 


notions to the wina and get a fresh grip, 


on yourself and do it right now. 

In what direction shal] the start be 
made? 

Every man that keeps cows knows that 
he has some that are not worth their 
weight in feathers. You can think right 
now of men who have for years been 
keeping cows that they know are not 
what they should be. They never give a 
good mess of milk. What they do give 
is not really good milk. These cows 
donot hold out in the fall. They are 
dairy suckers. Every such cow ought 
to have her horns cut off just back of 
her ears and another cow put in her 
place. Why don’t we do it? 

And then, a good place to begin our 
hustle is in the matter of the bulls we 
keep. What a looking set they would 
be if they could all be brought together for 
our inspection! Wouldn’t it make some 
of us ashamed? Bulls that never ought 
to have escaped the meatshop when they 
were calves are today at the head of big 
herds of cows. Bulls that have only one 
thing to recommend them are scattered 
all over the country, and that is that they 
are bulls. Bulls that no man who thinks 
anything of himself or his business ever 
would have on his farm for a moment 
are doing their bad work everyw-.ere. 
These all take the place of bulls that 
would, in a few years, if they had a 
chance, revolutionize the dairy industry 
of this country. Why? . 

Still another way we may make our 
work better this year is in the matter 
of better methods of turning our milk 
into money. 

Do we not all know that there are 
awful leaks in our dairy ship? The won- 
der is that we have not gone down to the 
bottom long ago. One of the worst leaks 
of all is the way we have of selling our 
stuff, or rather, giving somebody else 
the right to do it for us. In reality, the 
man who acts for us, just puts the re- 
turns for our butter into his pockets and 
sends us the commission, if there happens 
to be anything left for us. It is a ruin- 
ous way of conducting a business of the 


| What we ought to do is to take a few 
| days off, go down to the city anc look u 
some men aud nake a contract with 
them. We never will be really success- 
ful in dairying until we get rid of the 
sharners that stand between us and the 
folks that eat milk and butter. This is 
not saying a word against the honest 
men who are in the commission busi- 
ness. They serve us a good turn and are 
all right. You know who comes in the 
class of robbers. Why not turn them 
down, and do it now? 

Once more. 
many farms as high a _ percentage of 
butter fat as one pound for every hun- 
dred pounds of milk goes out to the swill 
barrel? It is a fact, just the same, and 
the truth of this fact can be proven by 
scores of inspectors who have taken sam- 
ples of skim milk and tested it. Of 
.course, it is all right to do well by the 
| hogs and the calves, but why should we 
| do it at the cost mentioned? Why scrimp 
and scrape for the sake of giving the hogs 
a feast three times a day? What we 
need is a better way of getting the but- 
ter fat out of our milk. On the market 
today there are dairy equipments that 
skim down to such a fine point that only 
a trace of butter fat remains in the milk. 
These are the kind of machines we need 
and ought to have. 

Every year we carry out to the hogs 
money enough to pay for the very best 
of <airy utensils, if it were only saved. 
We all know it. Why don’t we act up 
to what we Ki ow: 
| Nor is this all. How much money do 
we shove out of the cracks in the barn? 
Tons and tons of good hay and carloads 
of grain follow enormous quantities of 
corn and roots out through these little 
fine crevices in the siding of the barn. 
By the expenditure of a little money we 
could stop these cracks and save all this 
waste. 

Why do we not do it? 

It is time to get up on our high heels 
and say we will do better than we have. 
No use drifting any longer. Let’s take 
hold of our business and manage it, in- 
stead of being managed by it. Let’s go 
to work as if we meant to make this a 
real life-work. Then we will win some- 


Do you know that on/gq 


thin, more than standing room. We will 
be invited right up to the front and will 
be worthy to be there——-Edgar L. Vin- 
cent 


. ¢ o ¢ 


The Chinch Bug Problem. 

For the last two year the chinch bugs, 
which were driven out of southern Ne- 
braska and northern Oklahoma by a 
series of wet years, have been gradually 
returning, and in 1910 they again reached 
as far north as southern Nebraska in 
large enough quantities to do considerable 
amage. In 1909 they made their ap- 
pearance in Kansas for the first time 
since 1901. 1902, 1903 and 1904 were 
very wet years in the west and the bugs 
disappeared at that time and for a 
number of years the western smal! grain 
raisers have been rid of the pest. 

But they are again with us and how 
to handle the crops is again a problem 
for the southwestern farmer. It is not 
safe to raise any small grain crop beside 
the corn fields with the single exception 
of flax. In planning the crops for next 
spring we should not, if we were farm- 
ing in southern Nebraska, Kansas or 
Oklahoma, sow small grain alongside of 
corn unless we wanted to feed the corn 
to the bugs. 

We can hardly get along without rais- 
ing small grain, but it can be sown in 
most cases so that the corn can be 
protected. If corn and small grain are 
grown in the same field a strip should 
be left to be sown to some barrier crop. 
Flax is best, for the bugs will not eat 
it or cross it, and the crop is also of 
value for the seed. It will at least pay 
the cost of raising it. A strip of cane, 
corn, or kaffir corn also makes a fair 
barrier, but it has to be destroyed when 
the bugs get into it. The best way is to 
wait until the bugs have left the small 
grain and are all in the sowed stuff; then 
mow it down, and as soon as it will 
burn, set it afire. The barrie~ crop has 
to be destroyed to do this, but it has 
the merit of destroying the bugs. At 
any rate, plan this spring to keep the 
bugs out of the corn.—A. C. Hatch, Cof- 
fee County, Kansas. 


&¢ ¢ + 
Read the advertising pages. 
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When the astonishing news came out, 


The All-Purpose Plow 
is NOT High Priced! 


a year ago, that a successful All-Pur- 


pose Plow had at last been invented, a most natural misunderstanding resulted. 

Simply because the new wonder plow does the work of FOUR ordinary plows, 
a good many of you thought that the mew plow would cost several times as much 
as other plows. That is a mistaken idea, and you will see it when you have 
asked your dealer the price of the Rock Island All-Purpose Plow. It costs but 
very little more than plows which are but one-fourth as useful. > 

Thus, when you buy a Rock Island “Liberty Gang” or “Liberty Sulky,” equipped 


with Universal (C. T. X.) Bottoms, you get 


works perfectly in amy soil—on (1)heavy clay,(2)sandy land, (3)mixed land, ( 


at a reasonable price, the = plow that 
)tame sod. 


ROCK ISLAND 


UNIVERSAL «c. 1. x) BOTTOMS 


Now Ready on Our Gang and Sulky Plows 





What Holds the Price Down 


Instead of costing but a little more than the 
ordinary plow, the All-Purpose would cost you 
much more, but for two facts: First—We did 
not haveto BUY thepatents. We secured them 
ourselves. Second—In a single year, the new 
All-Purpose Plow has become the most re- 
markable plow success everknown. We have 
already multiplied our output by three, sogreat 
is the demand. Our enormous sales enable 
na to sell each plow on a very low margin of 





profit. We depend upon volume rather than 
single-sale profits. 





est draft and easiest on the horses of any plow 
made. This plow turns over tame sod without 
kinking, turns under any apd every kind of 
stubble without leaving a bit of trash—turns a 
furrow two inches deep or_eight inches deep 
with perfect success. It doég this whether the 
soil be sand, clay, waxy bottein, gumbo ortame 
sod, and leaves a perfectly ci}tan furrow. 


See Our Dealer in 
Your Town 


Go to our dealer in your town and have him 
show you one of our plow$ equipped with the 
new Universal Bottom. If you don’tknow who 
he is, write us and we will tell you and send you 
our booklet that describes the new Universal 
Plow Bottom, together with facts on how to 
increase your crop per acre. Simply ask us 
for facts about plows. 

When you need any of the following imple- 
ments: Plows, Drag Harrows, Disc Harrows, 
Tongue Trucks, Transport Trucks, Planters, 
Walking and Riding Cultivators, Stalk Cutters 
and Hay Loaders—ask for the “Rock Island.” 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
ROCK ISLAND ILL. 





How the “All-Purpose” 
Plow Works 


Note the iar corkscrew, auger-like twist 
of the mouldboard. A slice of any thickness 
spreads out evenly over the surface without 
crimping and turns clear over, burying all 
trash completely. Nospilling over into the fur- 


There are still a few towns 
Dealers! io iin cucthhee dle ae 


have no agents, and if you happen to be lo- 
cated in one of these we have a fine 
proposition to offer you. We make a full line 
of A-No. 1 implements. rite us for agent’s 


terms. (31) 








row or slopping forward onto the land. Light- 
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Our Factory Price 


ERB’S the one harrow bargain of the year—the first and only genuine tongueless Disc—at a price that 


and Book Prove 


ome osm COS ice 

American Harrow Co., ‘ 
\ 2637 Hastings Strect, Detrelt, Mich. 
Send me your new, big book, free, and 


This the Biggest 1911 Value in a Harrow "2" ae 


can’t resist. You can’t get higher quali 
this Detroit-American on the only Real 


weight 


or bigger value no matter what you pay. We'll let you have 
day free trial offer—no money in 
the freight. Then if you decide to keep the harrow, send money or pay on time—and our unlimited time guarantee 
protects you forever. Don’t use an ol fashioned tongue disc with its whipping and pounding of horses and neck- 
injures the team just when you need it most. A tongueless disc solves the problem, saves the 


horses, saves time and work, lets you work closer to fences because no pole to ca 
and freight paid price first. Note that the 


Detroit-American 


‘ Cort, watch means no brentngs, 20 sepaize er ocak delays in busy season. Light in d: asa 
pen cks are steel. Wide tired steel whoels do not 1 into sole Arched axle gives goo 


be made. Entire frame and front 


Trucks are attached to frame by flexible pivotso wheels pass over uneven places without 
disturbing the perfect balance of frame. Steel discs cut to uniform depth. Disc sections do not 
strike together in center. All end thrust taken up by Hard Maple Ring 


Steel Separators between blades, Lo lade scra) 


advantages are shown in our bi 


All in the Big Boo 


American Harrow Com 





b trol 

g book. Choice of 16 sizes, cutting from 4 feet to 10 feet in width. 
Regular round disc blades 16, 18 and 20 inches. Cutaway discs furnished if desired. Get your har- 
row ata price that makes it the biggest bargain ever offered. 
the right harrow at the — Getee. Also see new Detroit-American 
vators. rite now., Address 


pany, *Qetrcin Mien 


in Many Cities Insure Prompt Delivery. 


Bearings. Pipe oilers. 
These and many other De n 


Send coupon now. Get the guide to 
Manure Spreaders and Culti- 


The Only Genuine 
Tongueless Disc 


vance, no deposit and we pay 

















barrow can 















ONMOUTH 


your wo 
why the draft is lighter. 
inst bank 


Harrows, Spike Tooth Harrows, Harrow 


will posse easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and wil do 

rk better than ane plow you can buy, 

t’s positively the only plow that actually carries 

the beams on tp the frame. No pressure on bottom of furrow—no friction 

of land, can’t be, for there’s no land side. Has Direct Beam 

Hitch, Single Bat! and Horse Lift; and “Point First” action, which 18 easiest and quickest 

ing into and coming out of the ground. I'll give zoe a chance to prove every one of 
ese Claims, and we'll pay the “damages”—freight bo 

I want to tell you all about these plows yy Oy other implements—Walkin 

rts 


Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Free Trial 


I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on the 
that ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we are the actual manufacturers,and sell direct to you. We 
don’t have traveling salesmen—don't sell to dealers nor even to catalogue houses. “ 
= ¥ 0u save those expenses and profits when you order direct from our factory. But 
hat isn’tall. You geta better plow. Isay 


you that the 


or Gang PLOW 


rdless of price. Tell you 










est, best 


h ways—if we “fall down” in a single assertion. 
Piows, Cultivators, Tongueless 
Harrow Attachments for Plows, Grain Drills and Farm Gates—all sold at factory prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Just write a postal for our complete catalog. It’s free. Write to me, The Plow Man, with 


MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY, 749 South Main St., Monmouth, Illinois 


plow 





Concrete Barn. 

This building is 30x50 feet inside 
measure; 814 feet on posts, 12 inches 
thick. The outside is pebble dash fin- 
ish. It contains fifty barrels of cement 
and fifty-eight loads of gravel, mixed 
7 to 1. It took six men five days to do 
the cement work; four men were farm 
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$520 
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Slings and Arrows. 
When putting up that barn or shed, 
see to it that permanent ladders are put 





The Concrete Barn of Dennis McTeague. Sac Co., lowa 


hands, the other two were cement work- 
ers. 


It is used exclusively for stock cattle; 
has a ten-foot door on each end which 
permits a bedding wagon or a manure 
spreader to pass through. Approximate- 
ly, including roof, it cost $370. 





Note: Had this been built of lumber 
the cost would be about as follows: 
Lumber approximate, 10,000 bd. ft. .$295 
Doors, windows, shingles, etc..... . 80) 


up the sides, clear to the gable peak. It 
is much easier than lugging a clumsy, 
home-made contraption every time a pul- 
ley breaks. 

There is such a thing as spreading 
manure on hay land too late in the sea- 
son. Our next door neighbor tried the 
experiment and as a dry season set in, 
it’s all back in the barn again. The best 
time to manure hay land is right when 
the snow leaves the ground. ; 

Do not burden yourself in the begin- 


ning with a multiplicity of expensive 
farm machinery. I know farmers whose 
premises are all cluttered about with 
tools hardly ever used. Get a few stand- 
ard implements in the beginning and 
gradually work up as the farm mproves. 


Do those tumble-down shacks, erected 
in the pioneer days by your grandfather, 
still stand about, to be a continual eye- 
sore to yourself and all passers by? If 
so, rip them to pieces the first spare 
days on the calendar, and put something 
in keeping with Twentieth Century 
progress. 

We've had a man from the city 
working for us the past two summers, 
and he filled the bill in every particular. 
He claims the young man who stays in 
town as a day laborer makes a serious 
mistake by ignoring the “farm. Don't 
you think that he is more than half 
right? 

Don’t farm by the dip and dab method. 
Specialize on a few crops and make them 
pay, even if you have to buy your oats. 
Do thoroughly what you begin and don’t 
begin what you know you can’t handle 
decently. 


As a rule, buy your own machinery 
rather than in connection with a neigh- 
bor. You often save more by having the 
machine on hand at the right time than 
the whole thing would cost. But as 
to the heavier and more expensive ma- 
chines, a silo cutter for instance, it 
would most probably prove advisable to 
co-operate with one or two other farmers. 


Do you still bu groceries and 
other supplies fi teil fen cent lots? 
It’s a needless waste time and ‘money; 
why not obtatn everything at wholesale, 
for spot cash, and show your brothers 
‘n the city that. while you are a farmer, 
you are a pretty good business ‘man.— 





Wm. A. Freehoff, Vernon Co., Wis. 
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A Hog House With Elevated Sleeping 
Berths. 

The accompanying picture is of one 
of the best hog houses I have seen in 
a long time. While at the Dr. R. M. 
Olin dairy farm at Caro, Mich., I was 
asked to inspect this structure from e 
sanitary standpoint. 

I have always preferred the individual 
hog shelters for breeding swine, but this 
building has concrete floors, walls and 
feeding troughs and is used continuously 
for the home of some of the finest pure 
bred Berkshire swine in the country. The 
farm seems to be immune to the inva- 
sion of swine plague and hog cholera and 
it is because of the strict enforcement of 
rigid sanitary regulations. 

The walls of this hog house are of hol- 
low concrete blocks. Three of them are 
shown in the right corner of the yards. 
There are plenty of windows and the in- 
terior is very light and the air is good 
all tle time. I particularly noticed there 
was ap entire absence of the usual pig 
smell that hangs around such places. 

The second story is utilized for feed 
storage and there is plenty of room 
through the center under the ridge for a 
tall man to stand upright. The house 


to manufacture. These blocks and the 
concrete fioor make an ideal structure 
for a hog house. In fact, I would not 
build of any other material—J. H. 
Brown, Calhoun Co., Michigan. 
oo 
The Moving Farmer. 

There is a class of farmers who are 
moving ull the time. Hardly are they 
five years in any one locality, before they 
are dissatisfied, and a tempting pros- 
pectus, sent-out by some railway com- 
pany or land agency, lures them on to a 
newer and supposedly better region. But 
there they do not find rest, either, and it 
is not very long before they ship their 
household goods to a still different 
locality. y 

The man who is settled on land of his 
own, even if encumbered with a debt, 
should go slow before selling out and try- 
ing his luck in a region with which he is 




















Has Ever Done Before 








little acquainted. There is a man living The Au Sable & Northwestern 
not so very far from us who is called Railway has opened up a section 
Brazilian Tom. He earned this sobriquet of the most Pertile and in all 





two years ago when he sold his farm) @ fertile Michigan; land that pro- 







and removed with his family to Brazil, 

after reading some enticing literature. bm oo, wv ER moh 
back, - 

a few months he was back, bought his ais off Whaat to the cere, ate 






farm~back again for a thousand in excess 








is divided into six large pens on each side 


60 bushels of oats. What do 
you think of 537 bushels of po- 








and each pen has an outside yard, as 
shown on the right side in the picture. 
There are swing partition doors over each 
feeding trough. 

But the elevated sleeping berths at- 
tracted my attention the most of all 
There is an elevated platform floor built 
over about two-thirds of each pen and 
about three feet high. At one side is a 
narrow bridge that leads up from the 
concrete floor. The bridge or gan~-vay has 
plenty of cleats nailed across. 

These elevated sleeping berths are the 
joy of all pigs and hogs that occupy this 
structure. Every pig climbs up into his 
berth whenever he wishes to lie down, 
day or night, and not a single one will 
sleep on the floor below. The first thing 
that a stranger pig does when he visits 
the house as a guest, or to stay, is to 
climb the gangway and inspect the sleep- 
ing berth. Thereafter he never lies down 
anywhere else. Plenty of bedding is used 
and Dr. Olin has the cleanest lot of 
Berkshire swine I ever saw on any 
farm. 

The two exposed sides of the sleep- 
ing berths have railings to prevent pigs 
from tumbling overboard, and the gang- 
ways are likewise protected. The out- 
side wall and a partition form the other 
two sides of the platform. 

It interested me to watch the pigs 
climb the gangways and go to bed for a 
rest or snooze. In this case the upper 
berth beats the Pullman variety and is 
really worth more. Each one of these 
berths was perfectly clean and not a 
single pig soiled his bedding. 

It is an easy job to build these ele- 
vated platforms and takes very little 
lumber. ‘‘we by sixes are used for string- 
ers and one inch stuff is strong enough 
for flooring. 

From a sanitary standpojnt this is a 
fine yet inexpensive hog house’and out of 
the two hundred or more hogs raised not 
a single one has been lost by disease. 

The concrete blocks for the walls were 


made on the farm and cost very little 








A Concrete Block House. Hollow Walls, With Elevated Sleeping Quarters. 





tatoes off a single acre of land 
in this district? And there isa 
splendid market for everything 
@ man can raise. 


To any Man Who 
is Worth Helping 


We have a very unusual offer 
tom ike. This is really your gold- 
en opportunity to get a home, 
and we wili tell you how easy 
we make it for you. Here 
what one farmer says: 


“I had been a renter all my life, 

until I came here and bought a 

farm from you. My crops are 

fine. Plenty of game and fisn. 

Healthy climate, good schools, 

good churches and a good socia- 

ble, ariendly set of neighbors. 
Now let me tell you how with a 
small «.uount of money you can be 
one of us. Don’t delay. Write me 
today. A postal will do, and I will 
send you books, and maps and pictures 
with full information about our 
** Free House on a Good Farm’’ 
plan, and explain just what to do. 


Au Sable & Northwestern Ry. 
A. R. CODE 
Passenger Agent 




























of what he sold it for, and altogether his 
little jaunt cost him a cool three thou- 
sand, as he himself admits. 

But this is an extreme case, and Bra- 
zilian Tom can hardly be classed among 
the rolling stone farmers. Any little 
profit they make in one state is generally 
eaten up by transportation charges in 
going to another, and unless they are 
benefitted by a fortunate rise in land, 
they find themselves poorer at the end of 
a dozen _ then if they had never 
sold out in the fist place. General 

A neighbor of ours possessed a rather 
poor farm, and one day he accepted an T4F “ain” 
offer really in excess of its real value. 

After selling he emigrated to Texas and ee 


bought some cotton lands. He did not 
rr Bushels to the Acre 
Oanada, 


















like it very well there, but real estate 
was going up very fast, so he held on 
for some time. Finally he sold out at a 
great profit, and bought a splendid fruit 
ranch in California. Last year he and 
his family, showing every signs of pros- 
perity, revisited the scenes of his youth. 

There is no doubt that. he benefitted 
financially by selling twice, although 
again this is the exception that does not 
prove the rule. 

The man who cannot succeed in the 
Fast generally wi:ll not succeed in the 
West. Every section of our country pre- 
sents its opportunities to the man who 
will but keep his eyes open for them. 
He cannot do equally well, often, in one 
place as in another, but if he is com- 
fortably settled on a fairly profitable 
farm, instead of going blindly to a new 














acres (at $3 per acre) toutens 
——_ 


hools conv  Syeate ex- 
cellent, soil of roy —" 


nome he will in nine cases out of ten avecqsogthend.> —y~- ngiumber 
o just as well in the long run by _re- a LAT I 
able ~— wa proc 
wy at home, and improv‘ng his place mixed arming a 7 
Ss " Tite as to best piace for sett) pet. 
as he can afford the investiaent. tow salbwen utes, hiet “Last Best 


T he real object of life is, after all, the 
building up of a good home, and this the 
man who is always on the road cannot 
do. A rolling stone gathers no moss, and 
my observation would lead me to think 
that the moving man cannot know the 
delights of a home, much less gather any 
moss with which to line it.—William A. 
Freehoff, Vernon Co., Wis. 


Ottawa, Can., orto Can. Gov't Agt. (4) 


W. V. Bennett, Bee Bldg , Omaha, Neb. 
E.T. wy 815 Jackson Street, St Paul, Mion. 
C. J. Broughton, 412 Merchants Loan & 
Trust Bidg., Chicago, lll 














Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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English Blue Grass. 

For the past three years there has been 
no tame grass grown west of the Mis- 
sissippi river (we do not call alfalfa a 
grass) which has made profits for the 
grower equal to what is called by every- 
one English blue grass, but whose prop- 
er name is Meadow Fescue. 

This is not a heavy grass; it is rather 
a pasture grass, it having many of the 
faults and good qualities of Kentucky blue 
grass. But it is not for either hay or 
pasture that it has made the growers 
money, but as a seed crop. 

For some years the price of this seed 
did not much exceed $1 and in some 
years it did not bring that. This led 
to the plowing up of the crop where it 
had stood for three or more years and no 
new acreage was sown. This soon re- 
sulted in a short seed crop with a resulting 
increase in price. Last year we sold our 
crop for $3.75 a bushel of 22 pounds, 
while the year before we got $3. Three 
years ago we received $1.32 and four years 
ago $1.15. 

The good qualities of this grass is the 
ease with which a stand is secured, espe- 
cially on hard soil. Land prepared as 
for wheat and sown to this grass with a 
press drill at the rate of 11 pounds to 
the acre is almost as sure to give a stand 
as wheat. It is also harvested in the 
same way, although it gives more trou- 
ble to cut with a binder than any grain. 
The main thing is to keep up a gocd mo- 
tion and use the strip that comes with the 
binder to keep grain from being drawn 
between the platform and elevator can- 
vas. , 
It has yielded for us here in Kansas 
at about an average of 7 bushels to an 
acre. We have raised as high as 17 
bushels and as low as 5, but when the 
yield falls below five bushels it is almost 
impessible to harvest the seed. 

After being cut it should be handled 
lightly, for it shatters very badly ; for this 
reason it is well to cut before it is dead 
rine. It is threshed with a common grain 
separator, using flax screens. The thresh- 
er should be careful and not put the seed 
in the straw stack, which is very easily 
done. When it brings 17 cents a pound, 
as it did this year, it is too valuable to 
waste. 

It can also be sown in the spring. 
either with or without a nurse crop. If 
sown in the fall it should always be put 
in with a press drill; if in the spring it 
may be sown broadcast, using a little 
more seed. About 15 pounds to the acre 
weuld be about right. 

The seed is now so high that very few 
are sowing new fields and so the price 
of seed probably will continue high. When 
once sown on good land it will continue 
producing good seed crops for from five to 
six years. After that it should be plowed 
ur. It is one of the best grasses we know of 
to bring up a rather rundown soil of a 
heavy nature, but like all other crops, it 
does best on the bes: soil. It will grow on 
dry upland soils a)1 produce well for 
three years or so, but it does best on 
moist, rich soil. On this kind of ground 
it will stand for years and produce profit- 
eble crops of seed. 

It is an early and late pasture, like 
Kentucky blue grass, not doing much dur- 
ing the heat of summer. It will do well 
in any part of eastern Kansas or Ne- 
braska, Missouri or Iowa. If farmers do 
not rush into the production of it, it will 
continue to be a very profitable crop and 
it takes very little from the soil. An 
English blue grass sod, broken up in the 
fall and fitted for ecrn the next spring 
will make you think the days of virgin 
prairie have come again.—H. C. Hatch, 
Coffee Co., Kas. 

*. *. 


a & ee 
Have you graded your seed corn? If 
not do so at once. You ought to have 
at least three planter plates. This will 
permit you to plant three different sizes 
of corn. Three kernels to the hill is what 
is wanted on most farms. If this is 
done there need be but little complaint 
about the lack of stand, provided the seed 
corn has been tested for germination. 
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@ALECTRIC LIGHTING is of special value to farmers. It is 
the very best protection from fire—it can't blow out—it is 
always ready at the touch of a button—and it costs very 
little. It is the only safe system of illumination. 


Then again its conveniences are greatly appreciated. No lamps 
to fill or chimneys to break. Instantly available at any hour of 
the day or night. All these conveniences of electricity can now 
be secured in rural districts where central station service is not 
available. 


The small electric lighting plants of The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company—consisting of gas engine, dynamo, storage battery 
and switchboard, cost as iittle as $350. Any good mechanic 
can install them and any farmer can easily operate them. The 
storage battery—the “Chloride Accumulator"—is the heart of 
the plant. Run the dynamo with the engine a few hours occas- 
ionally and electricity is stored in the battery for use at any time. 
The engine can also be used for doing other work. The 


“Chloride Accumulator” 


used in these small plants is the same type of battery used in the 
great lighting plants of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, etc., by the large telegraph and telephone companies and for 
hundreds of other purposes. 


9 


Write to-day to the nearest Sales Office asking for our book 


““Electricity for the Farmer” and learn of all of the advantages 


of an electric plant. 


‘THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 1911 


New York Chicago Cleveland Denver Los les 
Boston St.Louis Atlanta Detroit 
Toronto ; 


San Francisco 
P, Ore. Seattle 





= SBp..T he Gates On Your Farm 








posts, adjustable to height, heavy and 

enough to turn all stock, easy to open 

close, and absolutely sag and strain 
hoe 


Cyclone Farm Gates s<1!':s = 


last a dozen wooden gates and are cheaper. The frames 
\j are made of high-carbon steel tubing. Connections are 


so” : \¥ malleable, and brace the frame firmly. No holes drilled 
YCLONE } MY into the frame to weaken it. 
.< ls, Can be raised to allow small stock to pass and to 
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ah = avoid deep snow. 
ae FARM a Cyclone Gates last longer, look better and dive more satis 
a? we facticn than any other gate made. Write today for illustrate 


at Ss 
*t 


* catalog of Cyclone Farm Gates and Ornamental Fences. 
GATES Cyclone Fence Co,, waft ut. 


Should be meat in appearance, light on the 





Why take risks with unguaranteed merchandise? 
Farming guarantees an honest deal from every one of its advertisers. 





Successful 
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The Kingdom of Alfalfa 
Continued from page 13 
worm and larvae of other injurious in- 
sects. 
ALFALFA A GREAT SOILING FOOD. 
One of the profitable ways of using 
alfalfa, particularly in dairying, gener- 


ally overlooked even by those who have 
the largest acquaintance with it. 


is for 











instead of for pasturage. 
daily 
was, 


The average 
production of milk and butter fat 
however, markedly greater when 
the cows were pastured. The Kansas 
station, in an experiment continuing 144 
days found that pastured cows returned 
an income, excluding the cost of grain 
fed, of $4.23 a head, while those soiled 
gave a return, less cost of grain, amount- 








The Automobile Awaits the Farmer as He Comes in From the Alfalfa Field 


soiling purposes. Some of the wise ones 
do not hesitate to claim that twenty 
per cent of alfalfa's digestive value is 
conserved by feeding it green instead of 
as cured hay from the stack, when the 
ordinary deterioration, the waste of hay 
and the loss of leaves are taken into ac- 
count, and that there is something of 
the same ratio of saving by feeding it 
green instead of pasturing it, consider- 
ing the losses incident to trampling and 


ing to $18.08 each. 

On a big dairy farm near Denver, soil- 
ing with green wilted alfalfa has been 
the practice for twenty-five years, and 
the owners will not listen favorably to a 
suggestion that any other method of 
utilizing their alfalfa be as profitable. 


eo 3? & 
Concrete Forms Must be Tight. 
The first requisite of good forms is 





the coarser portions being left uneaten 


that they should be tight so that the 
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Three Loads of Alfalfr Seed Worth «:000 


because of their less palctibility. For 
soiling it can be cut just when it con- 
tains the highest per cent of protein, 
while if grazed some of it is used before 
it is in its best stage of development, 
and much of it afterwards, at a time so 


late that the stems have become too 
woody and the leaves, the most valuable 
part, have partly dropped off. 


In an experiment at the Nebraska Sta- 
tion it was found that it required 3.63 
acres for a cow kept on alfalfa pasture, 








liquid cement may not run out between 
the cracks, cause pockets or hollows and 
thus ruin the looks of the work as well 
as decrease its strength. Consequently 
straight boards are most desirable unless 
one choose to fill gaping cracks with stiff 
clay and tack strips over them. Dressed 
lumber is usually straightest and yields 
a neater finish to the concrete. But for 
ordinary purposes rough lumber is suf- 
ficiently good. Naturally the siding must 
be stiff enough not to bulge out of shape 


Jumbo Combination 
Wire Stretcher and Hoist 


Two Perfect Tools in One 


Handiest device on the farm. You'll 
need it every day. Best wire stretcher 
ever made. Light and easy to handle. 





For hoisting boxes, barrels, machinery, 
baled hay, lifting wagon box on or off gear, 
for butchering, etc., it's the very toolevery 
farmer needs. 


The Heavier the Load, 
the Tighter the Grip 


Locks automatically. Holds load safely 
at any point. Our patent lock shoe and 
dog makes siipping impossible. Works 
perfectly regardless of condition of rope. 
Good for years and years of hard wear. 
Fully guaranteed. Price, $2.coat dealers, or 

a us express prepaid. 
We also make Hoists,. 
400 Ibs. to § tons capacity. 
Write at once for our 


Free Trial Offer 

















More Profit in Stock b 
we STAR GRIND’ 
a Stock 









tm etnanr n h 





tar Grinders, sweep 
or belt,make more money for the 
farmer than any other A pe 
uneg save moncy. 
They make the best feed. The cost 
| is small, the reoutts be . Booklet 
| on feeding and Star rs free. 
Write to-day for pices and terms, 








THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
8 Depot St, New Lexington, 0. 








IRY THE SMITH FREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
©n evéry stump or timbered farm in the 
country. It has a cost record of 5f a 
stump where the stumps run from | to 3 

feet through; it will clear from | to 3 acres a 
day, domg the work of 20 men. White to- 
day for our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., @ Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mime 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
fru 


wagon, th it, 
pring more money. Ask for ‘special 


Harvey Spring Ca, 716-17th Bt. 


































Plowing Under Alfalfa sown as 


while .71 of an acre kept a cow if the 
alfalfa was cut and fed to her when 


green. The pastured cows gave the most 
milk but the cost to produce it was 
greater. From another test for a single 


year it was decided that about twice as 
much feed was realized from the land 
when the product was used for soiling 





Catch Crop in Corn tn August. 


when the forms are first filled with con- 
crete. This dces not mean that very 
heavy siding is necessary. In fact one- 
inch boards are usually sufficiently 
strong. The bulging may be prevented 
by setting two by four-inch studding from 
20 to 30 inches apart, according to the 
thickness of siding boards or sheathing 
used. 


=ane eta Money Drilling 
Water Wells 


Cu Free Drillers’ Book 
=— ne. es, 


bless i Ei tars. Fase 


Keystone Well Auger Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Steel Wheels 


net make yourold Som wage 
good as Sen. © aoe mone or be. BOOK 


sy cause they 
Ping ai for ont ble fea, reghot t FREE 
pay. Empire Mig. Co., Box577 Gutneye tie 


ay ell DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MAGHINE GO., TIFFIN, OHIO 
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Wonderful Save from 


On the . 
ms $8.00 to $12.00 
on this 200 Ib. 


Galloway Cream Separator Siiocw wi 
Freight Paid to 


SS RM 
The Original “Bath-in-Oil” Machine You; dwn Station 


My 1911 Sizzling Announcement is just off the press ee |v M 

and contains more live information y — ¥, - akes 
and extraordinary price propositions €, yo. from 

than any book ever before published ~°)~ /) 7" 

on the cream separator business. 912.0010 $18.00 
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This book should be in the hands of on this 300 Ib 
every man owning even a single cow. (J9||qway with 
It’s a veritable mine of information p,.:.). p.:4 


‘ nt Fald to 


-- 


and usefulness, and willbesenttoany- . 

one absolutely FREE on request. Our Vwn otatiol 
Now don’t put this matter off till to- — 

morrow. Sit right 

down NOW and Save trom 

drop me a postal or $18.00 10 $25.00 





y letter and say ‘“Gal- 

, loway, send me his JOV 

your new Cream (ialloway wit! Free 
Separator Proposi- sht Paid Trial 
tion” and you will vy... a my” That’s how I guar- 


antee satisfaction on 
. all Galloway Separ- 
ators. I let you try them on your own 
place for 90 days free. Then if you are 
satisfied, all right—keep the machine; it 
you're notsatisfied, turn it down—send if 
back—and it won't cost you acent for the 
experiment, for I agree to pay the freight 
charges both ways. 


The Galloway is a 
Light Running 
Machine 


It is simply designed without weak or delicate pats to getout 
of order or cause trouble. Itrequires but little attention--it is 
self-oiling--there are no oil holes or oil cups to clog up and 
need filling--and it’s as close a skimmer as any machine on the 
the market today. The milk tank is low down--the crank sets : 
high--two features which saves all backache. 


We Give a Legal Binding 10 | 
Year Warranty With Every | 
Galloway | 


You are taking no chances whatever in ordering one of these machines. If at any 
time within a period of 10 years any part shows wear or breaks through a defect of 
material or workmanship, we will replace it free of charge. 

Galloway Separators are made just as good as the best of material and expert i 
workmanship can :nake them, and are sold direct from factory to you with just one } 
small profit added to the cost of the material and labor that goes into them, and this 
first cost is very low, because of the tremendous quantities in which they are made. 

Now don’t be misled into paying the exhorbitant prices asked by the agents 
and dealers. There is no need of paying a lot of middlemen fancy profits when 
you can buy a high-grade standard machine like the Galloway at from 40 to 60 per 
cent less in price. Just get my price, and when you do get it, compare it with the 
prices charged by the other fellows and you will oe surprised at the great saving a 
Galloway will make you. 


get it by return 
mail with postage 
paid and be mighty 
glad that you took 
the trouble ts write. 


Save 
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193 Galloway Station 
WATERLOO - - IOWA 
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Seed Thoughts for Spring. 

How about a change of seed oats this 
spring? Good many times we can get 
a number of bushels more to the acre by 
getting some new variety, or at least seed 
that is grown a few miles away from our 
farms. Won't cost much to try it. 

I have sowed just about all the weed 
seed I mean to in my grass seed. For 
some years I have told the men who deal 
in it that I was going to have it tested 
by the state authorities, and if it is not 
clean I would not buy it. That makes 
them fly to the cathole. All right, too. 
We pay big money for grass seed and we 
don’t want it all full of weeds. 

Got some good dry ashes made from 
hard wood? Sow them on the oat field. 
They are fine. 

Hen manure is splendid for any kind 
of a crop. We use ours most on corn. 
Keep it all good and dry and don’t mix it 
with ashes unless you want to spoil it. 
The chemical change that takes place 
when ashes and hen manure are mixed 
cuts the gcodness right out of the 
manure. Use land plaster as a carrier. 

Should think anybody could see that 
it is not a good thing for hens. to 
breathe the smell from their own drop- 
pings week in and week out. Don’t you 
-yppose they like good pure air as well 
as any of us? Give them a chance by 
cleaning up. * Do it often. 

Filth is at the root of about all the 
sickness we have among our hens. Doc- 
tor them by using the shovel and broom 
frequently. 

Get a good rooster to go with your 
hens. Raise some better chicks than you 
ever had before. 

Now are you not glad you made your 
plans for some early lambs? You cer- 
tainly will be when you come to sell 
them. They will bring you a nice lot of 
money. But take good care of them. 

Getting ewes to own their own lambs 
may sometimes be done, just by furnish- 
ing good nourishing food. Lots of times 
the mother sheep is cross to her own 
lambs just because she has nothing for 
them to eat. Keep your ewes well be- 
fore they have their lambs and you will 
not be apt to have much trouble with 
their turning their lambs off. 

Whole oats beat anything I know of for 
sheep. 

For a change now and then a ration 
of wheat bran is fine. It makes muscle, 
brawn and wool. 

Go the whole hog or none this year. 
Don’t let anybody beat you. 

A new and better variety of potatoes 
may add hundreds of bushels to your 
crop this year. Worth it, isn’t it? 

Try a little experimental patch of po- 
tatoes this year. Keep them well and 
see if you do not take the blue ribbon 
at the fair next fall. ”* 

Best thing any of us ever did wasn’t 
anything to what we might do if we 
would. 

Clip the horse that has a coat of thick, 
fine hair. He will do his work a great 
deal easier this spring. 

The man that is always meddling with 
his neighbor’s business never has many 
neighbors to meddle with. 

Stir your stumps now, but not with 
dynamite. I’m afraid of that. A good 
stump puller is the best thing yet. 

Step right along while the weather is 
good, but don’t worry for fear that you 
will not get your work all done before 
it rains. It will stop raining, and then 
you can finish up all the jobs.—Z. LD. 
Vincent. 


The horse that is in good eBpaition 
when winter comes is just abo half 
wintered in the beginning. 


oe & & 

Growing timothy hay for dairy cows 
or beef steers is folly. Raise clover or 
alfalfa and note the improvement in live- 
stock profits. 


*, *, 2, 
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Your paper has the right name. It 
18 a success. It is printed on such nice 
Paper and so full of gocd reading and 
information which, if followed, will ben- 


Success With Poultry 
Demands Dry Houses 


Dry houses suggest NEPONSET Paroid Roofing to thousands of 
breeders and farmers in every section of the country, because 
they have tried it for many years and found it means dry houses 


every time and all the time. 


NEPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


Talk with a man who has used NEPONSET Paroid Roofing and 
get the story first hand. Our dealer can give you the name of 
such a man in your own locality. There are different NEPONSET 
Roofings for different types of buildings, and NEPONSET Water- 
proof Building Papers for every purpose. 


Write for Book of Plans and Information on Poultry Houses 


Be sure to state just what you are building or repairing 
and give exact dimensions. 


NEPONSET Dealers everywhere. If you do not know the one in your locality, ask us, 
F. W. BIRD & SON, . 8 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


Established 1795, Originators of Complete Ready Roofing and Waterproof Building Paper. 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, Montreal, St.John 
MILLs: East Walpole, Mass., Norwood, Mass., Phillipsdale, Rs I., Hamilton, Ont., Pont Rouge, Quebec 
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NEPONSET Paroid 


on Weber’s Duck Farm 
Wrentham, Mass. 





——o"* One of the largest duck farms 
in the world. 











Before Building 


WALL 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper and 
better than Lath and Plaster; applied winter or 
Summer. YOU can easily nail it to studding. Ap- 

plied dry it is at once ready for 


is clean and sanitary 
dampness, heat, 





Applying Wall Board 1 
Price $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. or $6.40 per crate of 256 sq. ft. 
f. 0. b. factories, New Orleans, Cincinnati, or Alma, Mich. 


int,paper or burlap, 
ainst 


CONSTRUCTION 

Made of kiln-dried dressed 
lath, 1mBEDDEDin hot Asphalt 
Mastic, andsurfaced with sized 
® cardboard;iscutatthe factory 
into uniform sheets, 4x4 ft. sq. 
and three-eighths of an inc 
thick. These sheets(delivered 
=a in crates) are easilyand quick- 
F nailedtostudding. Usedfor 
, pleasure, health re- 
sortand factory buildings, new 
artitionsin old buildi 
shing attics, cellars, porches. 
aundries, garages. 





[SAVE MONEY, TIME AND LABOR 


, Write for Free Booklet and Samples of 


BISHO 
BOARD» SHEATHING 





BISHOPRIC. SHEATHING saves75 per cent in 
materialand labor. Sameas Wal! Board, butcard- 

board surface of Sheathing is not recommended 
for decorative purpose;therefore costs less. Quick- 
ly nailed to studs with laths and asphalt exposed. 


Makes smooth, solid job. Does away with buildin 


paper. Proof instheat, cold, dampness. Used wi 
excellent resultsas cheapest and best lining for dairy 





= ultry —, any Ae —— oe | q 
' square sq.ft. or crate 
4. ft. Lo. b. New Orleans, Cincinnati, or ‘Alma, Mich, 


Write for Booklet and Free samples of Wall Board, Sheathing and Roofing 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co. 50 E. Third St. Cincinnati, 0. 











efit every farmer—M. OC. Roach, 
Grainger Co., Tenn. 





Our advertisers offer articles suitable for every farmer. Read the advertisements. 
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The Horse and How to Feed It. 
If a ration is based upon the needs of 
a horse when working steadily, it should 


be cut down about one third on days 
when the horse is idle. If a_horse’s 
hours of labor are regular from day to 
day it is more easy to correctly feed 
him than if his working hours are ir- 
regular. I feed my road horses a mix- 
ture of one hundred pounds of oats, 
twenty-five pounds ground corn and 
twenty-five pounds of wheat middlings. 


No two horses require the same quan- 
tity of grain to keep them in condition 


and it is hard to fix a rule for the quan- | 


fed. About good a rule 
find is to feed one pound of 
for every hundred pounds of 


tity to be as 
as I can 
grain daily 
horse flesh. 
A horse’s stomach comparatively 
small and it is better to water him often, 
consequently he will never drink enough 
at one time to injure him. Feeding 
hours should be by all means regular. If 


is 


convenient six in the morning, noon and 
six at evening are the best hours to 
feed. 


Hay should be bright and as free from 
dust as possible and as much fed after 
each grain feed as will be eaten readily 
in an hour's time. Clover and red top 
mixed with timothy makes the best hay. 

If a horse away from home during 
the day the hay feed may be skipped but 
the grain ration should given at the 
regular time. In warm weather I al- 
ways wash my horses at the end of the 
day’s work. 

I have followed the above rule for 
years and have the healthiest and finest 


Is 


horses in the neighborhood.—C. J. Grif- 
fin, Wis. 
Og & Og 
Get Friendly. 
Let’s get on friendly terms with all 


the farm animals and poultry. 
I find, from personal experience, that 


CHEATED FOR YEARS 
Prejudice Will Cheat Us Often If We 
Let It. 





You will be astonished to find how 
largely you are influenced in every way 
by unreasonable prejudice. In many 
will find that the preju- 
dice has swindled you, or rather, made 
A in illus- 


cases you also 
you swindle yourself. 


tration: 


ease 


“T have been a constant user of Grape- 
Nuts for nearly three years,” says a cor- 
respondent, ‘and I am happy to say that 
I am well pleased with the result of the 
experiment, for such it has been. 

“Seeing your advertisement in almost 
all of the periodicals, for a long time I 
looked upon it as a hoax. Sut after 
years of suffering with gaseous and bit- 
ter eructations from my _ stomach, to- 
gether with more or less loss of appetite 
and flesh, I concluded to try Grape-Nuts 
food for a little time and note the result. 

“I found it delicious, and it was not 
long till I began to experience the bene- 
ficial effects. My stomach resumed its 
normal state, the eructations and bitter- 
ness ceased and I have gained all my 
lost weight back. 

“IT am so well satisfied with the result 
that so long as I may live and retain my 
reason Grape-Nuts shall constitute quite 
a portion of my daily food.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter 


in 


A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











om _ a 
it pays in more ways than the average 
farmer thinks of. 

Hlorsemen all know that kind treat- 
ment not only puts more flesh on a horse, 
but that the animal will obey its owner 
better, and do more for him. 

Have the chickens so tame that 
will gather around you at the sound of 
your voice, like a crowd of children. It 
makes catching and handling the fowls 
much more convenient and satisfactory. 
You don’t have to run yourself down to 
catch one, nor do you needlessly frighten 


they 


and worry the rest of the fleck. 
Any expert dairyman will tell you 
how well it pays to pet the cows. A 


kindly treated dairy cow always has her 
nerves in perfect condition for pouring 





start again, until he had learned what 
was wanted of him, and this he soon 
learned. Then a keen switch was used 
to convince him that™no*’sulking was to 
be allowed, and he was petted when he 
was gocd. 

My twelve-year old nephew was my 
able assistant in giving the colt his les- 
sons, and he began teaching Jack to have 
his feet handled, by pretending to shoe 
him, when the colt was but a few weeks 
old. First one foot, then another was 
lifted, and held in the position for shoe- 
ing, and the young master went through 
all the various motions used by the 
blacksmith. The boy and mule became 
such chums, that if the boy was pass- 
ing through the barn-yard and failed 
to stop and pet the mule he would fol- 
low with ears laid back, and act as if 
he would bite the boy until he turned, 
put his army about Jack’s neck and gave 
him a few ‘oving pats. 

When tht mare was taken to the field 
to plow coin, Jack was left in the barn- 
yard until time for his lunch, when I 
would lead him to the field, let him 
empty the mare’s well-filled udder, and 














Careless About Loose Boards. 


forth her richest flow of milk. And I 
wouldn't have a cow on the farm that 
I couldn't halter up, right out in the 


pasture, and lead clear off the premises, 
if it were necessary. 

Even the swine are more profitably 
and easily handled if you are on friendly 
terms with them. A conirary or stubborn 
hog is as set in its way as a sitting hen, 
and chasing sometimes results in death 


by over-heating. Better have the hogs 
follow you than you follow the hogs, as 


by the former plan you're not nearly so 
apt to lose your time, and perhaps the 
hog—or your religion. 

But above all, let’s make friends with 
the young stock. They are easier ap- 
proached and handled, now while they 
are small, and if we persist in keeping 
on friendly terms with them, there isn’t 
one in a dozen that will not develop a 
kind and gentle disposition as it grows 
to maturity. This is especially true of 


the future milch-cow, the calf. Take 
the time to pet her. Slip the halter on 
her occasionally. It’s easier to break 


her now than it would be when she grows 
to be a big, strong three-year-old heifer 
with her first calf. She could then yank 
you around “like sixty.”” It is the same 
way with the colts. Make friends with 
them while they are yet sucklings. Pet 
them. Curry and brush them from ear 
to hoof. Gently, but firmly break them 
to lead, and you'll have no trouble when 


they are cld enough to put into the 
harness.—M. Albertus Coverdell. 
oo & & 


Training the Colt. 

I cannot understand why the 
majority of farmers who raise colts neg- 
lect to train them to be led, or stand 
tied, when still quite young. It is no 
dificult matter to train them, if the 
owner begins while the colt is small, 
as I know by personal experience. 
We had a fine mule colt which I 


sO 


de- 


cided to try my hand at training so I 
purchased a little halter and put it on 
him when he was about two weeks old. 


rope, fast- 
Was ready 


Then I got light, but strong 
ened a snap on one end, and 


to begin Jack's education. When the 
mare was led to water, [I snapped the 
rope fast to Jack’s halter and walked 
beside his mother, gently leading him 
along, too. If he pulled back on the 
rope, I waited until he was ready to 








What if a Nail Sticks in Some Foot? 


then return him to the barn-yard again. 
One day the gate was left open and he 
slipped into the corn field, where he 
was gaily racing up and down, making 
havoc among the tall stalks of corn. I 
took my rope and went out to where 
he had just came up with his mother, 
and soon I was leading him safely back 
to the barn. 

In the fall when a buyer came to look 
at him, he was very much astonished 
and also well pleased to find the mule 
so gentle and easy to handle. I simply 
held Jack by his halter while the buyer 
proceeded to measure his height, girth, 
and examined him from head to heels, 
and he paid me several dollars more 
than he would have paid, had not the 
mule been so gentle and well-trained.— 
Annie Hoffarth, Texas Co., Mo. 


A 
Care of the Livestock. 

One of the pleasant duties of the 
farmer on one of these cold, stormy days 
is to look after the needs of his live- 
steck and make it comfortable. There 
is enjoyment to be had, on such cold, 
stormy days as we may expect at any 
time now, to go to a comfortable cow- 
shed and feed and curry the cows. They 
seem to appreciate it, and I am sure 
will do better and look better for this 
little attention, and I like to do it. It 
certainly pays to have all animals com- 
fortable and well cared for. A farmer 
will take more pride in his cows if he 
keeps them well; and they will certainly 
do better by him if not neglected.—F. H. 
Dow, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

7 Se & 

The man who builds up a good herd 

doesn’t use scrub males. 


*, 2, 
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% Og & 
A scrub farmer has scrub stock. A 


grades up. 


, 
~~ 


progressive farmer 

& 

A weak halter rope ultimately leads to 
trouble. 


2, i? o, 
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The unloosened horse, the oat bin. and 
colic—that tells the tale of carelessness. 


& & & 
Tlorses’ feet need attention in winter 


just as often as in summer. 


°, 2, °, 
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Keep the horse’s feet trimmed—and 
shod if necessary. 
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David Bradley Farm Implements 


@ No Excuse Now for Paying a High Price for a Good Farm Implement. @ David 
Bradley Implements, for Eighty Years the Standard, Now Direct From Factory to You 
at Lower Prices Than Dealers Paid Before We Bought the Big David Bradley Plant 











David Bradley Garden City 
Clipper Walking Plows. 
Wood and Steel Beam. AStyle 
for Every Purpose. $3.68 Up. 





David Bradley One-Horse 
Corn Drills. Force Drop. 


A matter of vital interest to every farmer is our | TTee Models. $6.98 Up. 


recent purchase of the great David Bradley farm 
implement factory, the oldest and largest in the world 
selling direct to the farmer. The result is a sensa- 
tional reduction in retail prices, brought about by the 
application of our famous factory to consumer selling 
methods. You pay actual cost of manufacture plus 
one single factory profit, eliminating at least three mid- 
David Bradley Light Draft | dlemen’s profits. 


Sulky Plows. Twenty-Six Four generations of American farmers have testified to 
Sizes and Models. $22.95 Up. the absolute superiority of David Bradley goods. Plain 
SP old fashioned honesty stands behind every Bradley imple- 

‘ ment, an incontestable insurance policy against disappoint- David Bradl 

ment. Bradley quality has been supreme since 1832, and Three Styles, W 
the sons and grandsons of the men who made it so maintain Riding. $16.95 
it today in our employ. 


Send for our David Bradley Bookjof Farm Implements 
with fuil descriptions and prices of the complete Bradley 
line, sold under our guarantee of perfect satisfaction or 
money back. 











oz Listers. 
alking and 
Up. 





We have the patterns for every Bradley implement ever 


—__ 
David Bradley High Lift made and can furnish promptly any Bradley repair or part,no 
Foot Lift Gang Plows. matter when or Where the original implement was purchased. 











$45.25 Up. 








David Bradley Force Drop 
Corn Planters. Flat Drop and 
\ py - . Edge Drop. $22.85 Up. 

ee 

David Bradley Ball Bearing 
Dise Plows. $29.85 to 


$52.65. 













yy, } 5 z 
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David Bradley Manure Spreader. The Strongest, Sim- 
plest and Best. Six Models. $42.50 Without Truck; 
$69.50 Complete, as Illustrated. 





David Bradley Ideal Disc 
Harrows. Tongue or Tongue- 
less. Solid or Cut Out Discs. 
$15.95 Up. 


_ 


David Bradley Little Jap 
Dise Cultivator. Balance 
Frame. Pivot Axles. Seat Bar 
Dodger. A World Beater. 
$27.50. 


David Bradley Cotton and 
Cornstalk Cutter. $18.95. 





David Bradley Little Jap 
Riding Cultivators. Thirteen 





= 


Styles of Shovel, Spring Tooth = ‘. ‘ = 
and Surface Gangs. Balance David Bradley Tu-Ro Pivct Axle Cultivators. Seat Bar 

Frame. Pivot Axles. Seat Bar Dodger. Expanding Lever. Cultivates Two Rows at Once. David Bradley Walking Cul- 
Dodger. $21.95 Up. $41.00 Up. tivators. $11.37 Up. 





SEND TODAY FOR OUR DAVID BRADLEY BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 
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What Curiosity Did for John. 


John wasn't much enthused about 
farming. His father didn’t seem to have 
very much respect for his calling either, 


so it was natural John should long for the 
time when he could cut loose and go to 
town to work. 

It was when he was in town one Satur- 
day afternocn that he chanced to see a 
notice posted in the post office that a 
corn special train was going to stop there 
the next week. A corn special—what 
was that? He thought it was to be some 
sort of side show and determined to go 
and see it. 

When he told the folks about it at the 
supper table that night his father said, 
“Hugh! it’s that special train of college 
professors I've read about in the weekly 
paper. Guess you won't get anything 
new from them about corn.” 

The scheduled day was a stormy one. 
It was more of curiosity and a desire to 
get out of cleaning the barn that impelled 
John to face the storm that seven miles 
and meet the corn special. Father staid 


at home. 

The speaker on that corn train gave 
a right-from-the-shoulder talk on better 
farming methods and John sat with 
mouth open taking in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. 

fle went home in a daze—a kind of 


hazy condition of the mind caused by an 
intense desire to try out some of the 
things he had heard and a fear that he 
would meet such opposition at home that 
he hardly dared mention it. ; 

And sure enough, he did meet opposi- 
tion. John’s father was considered a 
good corn grower. So when John spoke 
of testing every ear of corn to see if it 
weuld germinate the father poo-pooed 
the idea of any college feller telling him 
or anybody about- seed corn. He knew 
his would grow for he had selected it 
carefully. 

But John was so persistent on the ides 
of testing that the father told him to go 
ahead with a bushel and do as he pleased 
—only John would have to plant what 





FAMILY OF FIVE 


All Drank Coffee From Infancy 


It is a common thing in this country 


to see whole families growing up with 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 
drinking. 


That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caf- 
feine—which the trouble. 

“There are five children in my family,” 


eauses 


writes an Iowa mother, “all of whom 
drank coffee from infancy up to two 
years ago. 


“My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We 
now are doing without medicine and are 
entirely relieved of heart trouble. 

( Caffeine heart trouble when 
continually used as in coffee drinking.) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always 
craved, and was given, coffee. When we 
changed to Postum he liked it and we 
rave him all he wanted. He has been 
restored to health by Postum and still 
likes it. 

“Long live the discoverer of Postum!” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


causes 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 








he got and care for it for he’d not be re- 
sponsible for any failures if John fol- 
lowed new-fangled methods. 

So John tested out a bushel and got 
enough good ears to grow a small plot. 
The pile from which he selected was poor 
seed, but John said nothing to his father 
about it. Ile planted his tested seed on 
one side of the field wheve he could care 
for it with the team as he went through 
his father’s corn. 

It didn’t take until picking time to 
show Jchn’s father that the stand in the 
big field was very much below the patch 
John had planted from tested seed. 

The long and short of it is that John 
had the best corn and the largest yield, 
and from his patch the seed corn for the 
next crop was selected. His father be- 
came more interested in better methods. 
Hie sent John to attend the short course 
at the college and—well, John gave up 
the notion of leaving the farm when he 
became of age. He is now a regular at- 
tendant upon all corn shows where his 
winnings have more than paid his way. 


Father and son are now partners in 
the seed corn business and last winter the 
senior member of the firm took in the 
short course at the county seat where he 
was an interested pupil. You can’t ri- 
dicule book farming in that home now 


without raising a row, for they are all 
enthusiastic over better farming, agricul- 
tural papers and agricultural colleges. 
They are even boosting to get elementary 
agriculture and domestic science taught 
in the rural school. 


, *, °. 
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The First Thing Essential. 

I want you boys to get in line for the 
lessons to follow so I’m going to suggest 
how best you can prepare yourselves to 
understand those lessons. You know this 
is a free countrv in many ways. Any 
boy can become a good and great man 
if he has it in him. Any one can be a 
better farmer than the best today if he 
has a mind to. And being a good farmer 
is about the highest calling one can 
aspire to. No other life is so free, so 
filled with opportunities for self-culture 
and enjoyment, so full of rewards for 
efforts along the right line. The farmer 
works with God if he understands his 
business—and such a combination beats 
any city partnership on earth. 

The first thing for you to do is to go 
off somewhere by yourself—up in the hay 
loft, perhaps—and just have a good talk 
with yourself. You have a double na- 
ture—as all of us have. There’s the good 
side of you that is ambitious and pure, 
and there’s the bad side of you that’s lazy 
and inclined to just drift with the tide 
and land among the good-for-nothings. 
Suppose we call you John-Henry. John 
is the good side and Henry the other side. 

Now John-Henry will have a talk with 
himself and it will be something like this: 

John: What are you going to be 
Henry, when you grow up? 

Henry: Aw, I dunno. That’s a long 
way off and I’m not thinkin’ about that. 


John: But you ought to think about 
it. You won’t amount to much unless 
you lay your foundation right while 


you’re a boy. You remember that hen 
house father put up five years ago. Well, 
he didn’t just understand working with 
cement and I guess he was a little hur- 
ried too so he just made a botch of it 
and that foundation is all going to pieces 
and the rats get through it. 
Henry: Well, I don’t care. I don’t 
think I get a square deal ’round here any- 
way. Every time I try something new 
father just scolds me and what’s the use 
of tryin’ to amount to anything? 
John: But, honestly, Henry, it’s your 
own fault. You never complete anything 
you begin. You just whale into a new- 
fangled idea for a little while and then 


D* HESS DIP 


and Disinfectant 


keeps farm stock healthy. It stands, 
a guard against infectious animal 
diseases which sometimes sweep a 
community inepidemic form. You've 
no reason to dread hog cholera, in- 
fectious pneumonia, mange or other 
germ disease of live stock if you use 
Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant as a 
preventive. 

It meets the government require- 
mentasan official 
dip for sheep 


























scab, also cures 
It destroys lice 
on cattle, poul- 


foot rotand 
es k’iis sheep 
ticks, 
\ 
try and swine. 


It kills unwholesome ; 
odors from whatever 
causeand makesfarm 
buildings sanitary. 
Cost is trifling—benefits great. Write 
for free booklet. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


Just as strong and as good as ever 

and more convenient. rite us and 

let us show you how cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Whoeels 


which put an end to all break-downs. 
No shrinking or 4 g apart or tire set- 
setting. Makes your wagon arealhandy wagon. Our 
48 page book shows you why no other wagon wheels in 
the world equal the famous Electric Steel Wheels. 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
It’s free. Write for it to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box6G0, Quincy, Il- 


Cook Feed 


Get largest profits from horses, 
cows, hogs, sheep and poultry by 
feeding cooked feed. Costs less 
than raw to reach market topping 
condition. The Farmers’ Favorite 
Feed Cooker and Boiler is practi- 
cal and inexpensive. Rolls sap, 
renders lard, cooks scrapple, ster- 
ilizes milk cans, boils spraying 
mixtures. Send for special sale list. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Box L, Cortland, WN. Y. 


M. J. Langenderfer sold $1350.00 worth of 
thoroughbred pigs from five of our O. I. C. 1-2 
ton Sows in one year. 
Positively only perfect 
stock shipped by us. 
See our guarantee 
against C a. Write 
today for illustrated circus 
lar and price list showing 
some of our famous herd. 


The H. S. Nelson Co. , 906 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
==Cut Off Their Horns== 


with KEYSTONE DEHORNERS and your 
cows will be made docile and their milk 
supply increased, besides requiring less 
room for housing and feeding. KEYSTONE 
DEHORNERS cut from four sides at once. 
Sharp, clean, painless. Valuable booklet free. 
M. T. PHILLIPS, 101 Main St. Pomeroy, Pa 












































Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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your ambition fizzles out. You don’t 
stick, Henry; you know you don’t. 

Henry: Yes, that’s so, too. Maybe 
father hasn’t apy confidence in me any 
more. ae: 

John: Then you better turn over a 
new leaf and work so that everybody has 
confidence in you. Let them know that 
when you tackle a thing you are going to 
see it through. That’s what .makes a 
man out of anybody. 


Henry: Do you think I can stick to 
anything? I haven’t any confidence in 
myself. The first one to criticise me 


throws me off the track. I get mad, and 
sulk and quit the whole thing. I’d run 
away from home if I knew where to go. 

John: Oh, bosh! you fool, can’t you 
see that such talk as that is folly. Why, 
you haven’t been worthy of the respect 
of your dog. Brace up, Henry, and 
whistle instead of sulk and the whole 
world will look rosy to you. Sulking 
never made a boy any friends. Now 
there’s that short course in town soon. 
You can go if you want to. You can 
learn something about farming if you 
buckle down. But it means work and 
study. You know father doesn’t believe 
much in new-fangled notions about farm- 
ing as taught by the college professors, 
but I kinder believe he’s not 1p to date 
as he might be and I want to be a good 
farmer—the best there is. Don’t 
Henry? Honestly now, don’t you want 
to be a crackin’ good farmer? Course you 
do—and you can if you will. 

Henry: I believe I will—yes, I will! 
But I want you to help me keep cheerful. 
I will need encouragement from you when 
the folks get to makin’ fun of my “book 
farmin’.”’ 

John: Ill help you all right. Now 
let’s shake on that. You and I together 
can win. Here’s for everything that will 
make for manhood and success. 

After John-Henry has settled the mat- 
ter with himself then he’s in condition to 
go ahead and learn the lessons we have 
in store for him. We're just going to 
tackle one or two things at a time. We 
want you boys to get some good out of 
Successful Farming so that when you 
grow up and take hold of the farm in 
part ownership with father or go in for 
yourselves that you will be able to farm 
right. You will thank Successful Farm- 
ing all the days of your life I’m sure. 

We are going to have a corn and po- 
tato contest. We are going to offer some 
good prizes to the boys who can grow 
the most corn or the most potatoes on a 
given plot of land. One prize will be to 
the one in each class, that makes the 
biggest yield. The other to the one with 
the largest yield at the cheapest cost per 
bushel. 

Our lessons will be such as will teach 
you how to select your seed, plant and 
cultivate these crops. We will have to 
have a sworn statement before a notary 
that the boys have done this alone and 
that the yields are correct. 

We will send you report cards so you 
can keep track of your expenses and your 
field operations. 

Those who want to enter this contest 
send in name and address at once so we 
can send you the report cards. No one 
can enter who is over 20 years old. 
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We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will make good 


you, |} 





‘When in the Market, See What) 
the Market Affords 


Any or all of these booklets sent FREE, Please ask for the books by number 


*‘MORE AND BETTER CORN,”’ is a 40-page booklet, full of profit- 
pringing information. Every paragraph is practical. 

We publish this book and send it FREE because we are interested in 
improved methods of cord growing. Every vital thing about corn and 
= pease isin — book. 

e manufacture the largest and most complete line - ting 
machinery, all of the highest quality. 7 imenntnn 
Re us your requirements and we will furnish full and complete infor- 

ation. 


AA Its Seeding, Culture and curfhe Ey EkAt the highest authorities in Kan- 
Sas, the greatest Alfalfa State, is full of practical information about 
this new and important crop. Get posted on this interesting subject. 
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e. “— mm yo is —-y _— necessary toot oo the farm today. The ad- 
a\ Vantages o oroug scing are just nning to be understood, 

‘\ The DEERE MODEL B Disc Harrows control the gangs and force 

\\ them into the ground by a spring pressure, thereby securing the most 

even and thorough penetration aud cultivation. 

> Whether you buy a disc harrow or not this year, it will pay you to 
read up all the new features of the DEERE line of harrows and 

the MODEL B, in particular. 

Remember, it is the only spring-pressure harrow made and spring- 


Book pressure control insures more perfect Wors. 
49-E i SETTER Bart 
If you have ten or more acres of hay, you be interested in the New Deere Hay 


Loader. 
. The Loader that lasts a lifetime; that has absolutely the lightest draftof its 
width; that delivers the hay at the highest point; rakes absolutely clean with 
out gathering trash; will handle the hay in swaths, windrows of any size or 
bunches. 
The New Deere couples automatically and unhitches from the load and has many 

other exclusive and valuable features. ALL IN THE BOOK, 
\ ST RFAGE OUVLITIVATIOR 
\ Surface cultivation with our new light-weight Disc Cultivator equipped 
> with spring-pressure knife levelers forms a perfect dust mulch without 
the soil packing. 
Our dise cultivators cut up and kill running vines, quack grass, Johnson 
gras®, etc. Do not drag and spread them over the field. 
Special attachments for all sections of the country and all kinds of crops. 

rsh ERS’ LEDaRR 

The Farmers’ Pocket Ledger is a new, durable and handsome memorandum book 
which contains lots of practical information and has plenty of room for recording 
important transactions. The most popular little book of its kind. Please ask for books by number. Address 


DEERE & MANSUR Co., MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


—_—— 


A BUILT-RIGHT BINDER 5~- 


The JOHNSTON “Continental” is recognized the world he 
over as the most perfect Binder made—has greater Wy 

strength and more elevator capacity than others, and will . 
give longer dependable service. 
Light, easily operated, simply constructed; 
has many superior features—built right. 


JOHNSTON 
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Our Reapers, Rakes, Mowers, Tedders, Hay Loaders, Corn Binders, Manure 
Spreaders, Harrows, etc., represent the most modern development along practical lines. 


Write to-day for new 1911 catalog—it gives facts about the world’s best farm machines. 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. Box 124B BATAVIA, N. Y. 








Meat and Food Chopper 











The only true Meat and Food Chopper. Cuts by means of a sharp, 
four-bladed steel knife and perforated plate. Useful in the kitchen 01.75 
every day. Indispensable at butchering time. Easily cleaned. 
Cannot Strong, simple, reliable. Ke. 10 






Tue “ ENTERPRISE’ Cuorrte is useo sy tee U.S. Anew ano Navy 
Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, steam or electric power. We 
also make the ‘*‘Enterprise’’ Coffee Mills, Sausage Stuffers and 
Lard Presses, Bone, Shell and Corn Mills, Ralsin S ers, etc. Cata- 
logue free. Sold by Hardware and Goneral Stores E e 
Send 4c in stamps for ‘‘The Enterprising Housekeeper’’—a book 
of over 200 valuable recipes and kitchen helps. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. Dept. 20 Philedeiphia, Pa. 
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No other goofing will prove 
more Dysabie on Economical. 
or give r 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES Feconomtea 
nd Boresorec, oinad Wot sets inet, Liat tea 


roofing. 
TO-DAY for illustrated Catalog, testimonials, prices, etc., sent 4 
T, C6., 134 Erle St., Camden, N. J. 
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FOR YOUR HIDE’S SAKE 
Have it tanned with the hair on for 


a coat, robe or rug. Moth proof, no 
smell. Freightpaid on 3 hides. You 


irect to farmers 
manufacturers’ prices. 
Also Poultry and Orna- 
mental Wire and Iron 
Fences. Sidetrack 








Pp ers'profits. Catalog 
3 Get Special Offer. W: 


4 THE WARD FENCE CO. 
} BOX 362, DECATUR, 


furnish hide, we do all the rest and 
make coat for $10.00 up. Robes $5.50 
up. Write for price list. 








any less to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertis- 
ing in our columns, and any such swindler 
will be publicly exposed. We protect sub- 
scribers against regues, but we do not 
guarantee to adjust trifling differences be- 
tween subscribers and honest, responsible 
advertisers. Neither will we be responsible 


5-ft. Boiler Steel Hogtroughs $1.95 





“Made of Hea 
FULTON SUPPLY CO., rév6 Fulton St., Chicago, fil. 


THE WORTHING & ALGER CO., 


HILLSIDE, MICH 


The Standard Oblique Tooth 


1s ne RR BEN RAKES 


and costs no more than others. Ask your 
dealer for it. If he does not handle it send 
us his name and we will send you free our 







Write for free deseriptive cirealar 
Boller Stee! 1-8 in. Thick" 





for the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned 
by the courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 


descriptive catalogue. 
STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO., 
1228 K Newport Ave. Chicago 


FOR RENT 







ADMIRAL 2*MAN PRESS 
feat SELF FEEDER Saagay omesue 















Butler county Iowa 
farms. Also Iowa farms 





advertiser. 








for sale; other property taken in part eyment. 
ROBERT HUNT Dks MOINES. IOWA. care Senate 
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MineTeniKk 


A sufficient quantity to make 
4 Pails or 100 
Pounds of 

the Best 

Stock Tonic, Con- 
ditioner, Re gula- 
tor or Condition 
Powder on Earth. 
The whole story in a nut shell. 

KineTeniX is the most 
carefully prepared Tonic, 
Regulator or Conditioner 
on the market with the 
Filler and Sait left out. 

It is @ carefully com- 


pounded prescription, 
experience, 





wal tests of the most 
successful Farmers, 
Stock Raisers, Veter- 
inary Surgeons and 
Chemists of the world, 


including the results ob- 


tained by the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 
It comes to you in Con- 


centrated form and all 
you have to dois t» mix it 
with salt and middlings, 
bran.corn meal,oil meal or 
any other ground feed you 
may be using. to get the 
best Stock Tonic,Con- 

ioner,Condition 
Powder or Regulator 
on earth, at about l-tenth the price you are now paying. Give 


us a chance to prove ourclaims We will send you a full sized 
Dollar Package absolutely free. Nota cent to be paid us 
either now or at any time in the future 


Ont; One Package 


We only send one kage In this manner, and 
Chis package Is FREE. You decide ter yourestt 
o are true. Sit right down and 





; ur 

fill out this:coupon today and make us “‘show you.” 
We know after you have tried KineTeniK you will 
insist upon your dealer supplying you. 

KarBraK Chemical Co., Dept. ‘428 Wellsboro, Pa. 
. 

s HF. Bush, Gen. Mgr.KarBraKChemicalCo.Dept 428 Wellsboro,Pa. © 
s Send me absolutely free, a dollur package of $ 
KineTeniK. I am not to pay you one cent for this 
Package either now or at any time in the future 









Candlemas day 


February 
Half your wood and half your hay. 
That old superstition about six weeks 


“Second of 


of hard winter weather following a sun- 
ny “ground hog’s day” is typical of a 
“knocker.” I have always noticed that 
we have about six weeks of winter any- 
way, so I always feel that if the second 
ix bright we have one more day to add 
to the credit column of our account with 
winter. 

This old grouch that is forever being 
dragged across our nerves, that we will 
have to pay for every beautiful day by 
enduring a week of stormy ones grates 
terribly on my feelings. Who knows but 
what we paid for them last January 
when we had that cold snap? Anyway, 
it is a whole lot pleasanter to take the 
fine weather, just as it is sent, as a kind 
gift from our Creator. 

Is a checkerboard black or white? No 
matter how it looks, it is just as truth- 
ful to call it white as black. 

I have a neighbor that can never see 
a bright prospect ahead. If it rains it 
will surely be too wet; if it does not 
rain a drought threatens us. He never 
saw the crops look as though we would 
vet above an average crop at best. He 
just can’t see anything but the black 
half of the checkerboard, and still worse, 
he can’t help but tell his friends about 
it. We all know the black part is there 
but we are happier and healthier when 
we look at the white half. 

Our common custom has given us a 
better feeling about St. Valentine’s Day 





SU edblbhethihdscadicdensdisecistdssddnbesssndiinne 
BRD cones. vsvveveseseiresoncersavien sitiestonvsebuimenens 
iS ? 2 Sa eeee Express Office......... _s 

County pedcccscoscoccoscccevcccescsccdiBeccces | 


own...Horaes...Cows...Hogs and °” t-+-+-@ere farm 


ren 
DEALERS: Our line is sold through Local Dealers. * 
. Send for the best Sales Plan ever conceived. paaciens : 

























Why lose profits breeding and 
"<a. “feeding serud hogs? Yeo of 
ers for 
sample palr of ovr famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 

and ahipors of favoured ovine st 
$wi 

world. Write for circulers. ‘ ‘ 

-THE L. B. SILVER CO, 

450 Citizens CLEVELAND 0. 






U. S. Government 
inspected herd. 
Established in 1863 


AGENTS 100% PRorit 
15 IN ONE 





Most perfect and valuable Com- 
bination of tools ever invented. Sells 
at sight to Farmers, Plumbers, 
Machinists, Automobile Owners, in stores and the home. 

Made of Forged high grade carbon steel. One agent in 
Essex County, N. Y., after a 6 days’ canvass ordered 100 tools. 
His profit $100.00. Big snap for agents. Sample free to workers 


T. THOMAS MFG. CO., 2871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 





than we have of the second. It is always 
pleasant to remember friends and to be 
remembered. Farm life is so busy that 
we are likely to forget many of those 
little things that make life happiest. That 
is why it is good to bave these days come 
that remind us of the other folks. 

It is not so much what you do for 
your friends as how you do it that really 
counts. The commonest things are most 
precious when the heart goes with them. 

If you have to go without flowers all 
summer because of the chickens scratch- 
ing them out and without eggs all winter 
because of the hens refusing to lay, there 
is something wrong. 

It is queer that we farmers here in the 
middle west always call our places of 
business a “farm,” while back east they 
all say “home.” It brings out a new value 
for our land that we have not realized 
yet. Rated in corn and hogs, some of 
those rocky eastern homesteads are worth 
but little, yet often they are held high 
because they are the “old home” to some- 
body. We need that home spirit in the 
middle west. It brings comfort and peace 
and a permanency that belong to farm 
life. 

This month we celebrate the birthday 
of two of our greatest Americans. Both 
are men who have suffered much and 
accomplished much for the country. If 
we forget to honor such we will forget 
our nation. But when we honor them we 
must not forget our other nation build- 
ers. We are always likely to honor the 
soldier and neglect the toiler. 

The men who fought saved our nation, 
but the men who worked made our na- 
tion. Patriotism is as often written in 
sweat as in blood and the work-worn 
hands are the highest badge of honor that 
can decorate an American. 

The clover leaves that shatter off at 
the chute where the hay is thrown down 





IPStARMERS 


TE BOOK 


from the mow make the best kind of hog 
feed, mixed in the slop for the brood sow. 
They replace the bran that will cost you 
twenty-five dollars a ton. It is saving 
wastes like that, that has made the big 
manufacturer a millionaire. 

Now is a good time to plan a rota- 
tion cf crops that includes clover. The 
value of a four year rotation is common 
knowledge to every farmer who reads, 
but somehow we fail so often to begin 
the rotation. It will not do to wait 
until the fields are all ready. They never 
will be. The only way to begin a rota- 
tion is to buy some clover seed now and 
sow a field to start the rotation. Then 
kee» it up. 

There is only one kind of clover seed 
to buy. A few years ago we decided to 
sow the orchard to clover. We got the 
little seed it took at the local store. They 
only kept one kind, but it proved to con- 
tain many kinds. Ever since we have 
spent spare time on rainy days pulling 
strange weeds. It has cost enough in 
time to have made that clover seed cheap 
at a hundred dollars a bushel if it had 
not contained those seeds. In that small 
lot of seeds we introduced onto the farm 
black plantain, night catchfly, wild car- 
rot and curled dock, besides seeding more 
or less of the common weeds. It certain- 
ly pays to use clean, live seed. 

It pays, too, to grow the clover. Well, 
we almost have to in order to be honest. 
It is easy to how] about the spoilers of 
our national resources, but we farmers 
must remember that our greatest resource, 
the soil, is in our keeping. So the man 
that robs the soil cannot criticise the lum- 
ber-king. 

Most of us grow clover, though, because 
it means more money to do it. That is 
a strong argument for it, too. Larger 
crops and cleaner fields are the best ad- 
vocate for any practice. 

I can see from my window a field that 
has raised a crop of oats or corn for 
forty years without a miss or change. It 
speaks well for the soil, but poorly for 
the farmer. For years now, the crops 
have been light compared with what they 
should have been. The ground bakes and 
is cloddy, it is always weedy, and the 
owner begins to feel that farming does not 


pay. 

He talks of seeding it to timothy next 
year for a rest. He likes timothy better 
than clover because it is easier to put up 
the hay. He takes no stock in clover re- 
newing his soil more than any other hay 
crop. Nature turns off such farmers 
sooner or later and welcomes one that 
rebuilds the soil and really farms the 
fields again. 

That farmer does not read or study 
his business. He works hard but is los- 
ing ground because he only employs his 
hands in the work. The boys are taking 
over the place now and following the 
old routine of corn and oats. The dif- 
ference is that they don’t work quite as 
hard. 

They hurry through the chores every 
evening in order to get to town earlier. 
There is never that extra pat for the 
colt or the little scratching for the calf 
that means almost as much as the feed. 
In town they spend their time loafing in 
the restaurant or pool room till late. 
There is no enthusiasm—no love of their 
work or anything else to overcome the 
necessary drudgery. 

It is time now to decide what we want 
for this year’s planting and order it be- 
fore it is forgotten in the rush of spring 
work. Willows and box elders helped 
to conquer the prairie. Now we can 
plant better trees. Evergreen windbreaks 
combine beauty and service. Hardy catal- 
pas soon return -a crop of first grade 
posts. Black walnut, ash, black cherry. 





add distinction to the place. 
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All Farm Stock. 


Sloan’s Liniment is an excellent 
remedy to keep on the farm for 
lameness in horses or cattle, hog 
cholera, chicken distemper and 
Troup. HERE'S PROOF. 

Mr. O. Buttock, of Sims, N.C., writes: —*I 
have used Sloan’s Liniment for twenty years for 
horses, hogs, chickens, cows and myself. Ifa 
horse or mule gets sick I give him some of your 


medicines and I cure him. Your medicines are 
best that can be found on the market.” 


GOOD FOR HOGS. 

Mr. Geo. Oswa.p, of Cameron, Mo., writes: 
“My hogs are sick and I am trying your Lini- 
ment on them. I gave the first dose last nig ht 
and the worst one is up today making its bed. 


SLOANS 
LINIMEN 


is an antiseptic remedy, very pen- 

etrating, needs no rubbing. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00, 

Book on care of stock sent free. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, Boston, Mass. 






































Let SANDOW Run li! 





“Eats 
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Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and Shop Owners, Stop 
Sweating! A few dollars geis this 
grand little work engine, complete and 
ready to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mills, Dyna- 
mos, Printing Presses. etc., etc. 
Gives a lifetime of any serv- J 










in use. ee 5 yea ’ 
Write for Special latresustery Supa. 

DETROIT MOTOR CAR 
SUPPLY CO. 18 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less MADE 


power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 















fir corn, cotton corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain. There 
is no mill made Tw and com- 


plete grinding equals the 
Kelly Duplex 
Grinding Mill 


euip operated. Never chokes. 


sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
x power. Es ly ad. 
apted for gasol engines. FREE CATALOG. 





Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box231 Springfield. Ohio 


Forty Improved Farms, 


all adjoining, all in cultivation. each with new 
dwelling, barn, water. fences, rural] mail and tele- 
phone conveniences, public roads, right at town. on 
railroad, in black land belt, Grayson Co., Texas, 
schools, churches, 100 to 300 acres each, $5000 to 
$15 0), one fourth cash. balance long time 7 percent, 
corn, Gotton, wheat, oats, rye, sorghum, millet, 
fruits, vegetables, all money crops, each farm ready 
to occupy, rich soil, ideal climate. going fast. The 
chance will not come again, finest investment in 
great southwest, can suitsingle families or colonies. 
Complete description on request Your chance to- 
day. It’sgone if youdelay. Write. | 

H.L. Piner, - - - Denison, Texas 








Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this De- 
partment, but answers by mail are 50 cents an inquirer. 
Give age and sex of animals together with symptoms 
and previous treatment, if any. The remedies prescribed 
in this column are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. However, our readers should consult our adver- 
tising columns, as in many cases reliable remedies are 
advertised for trouble animals are afflicted with, and on 
account of having been scientifically compounded will be 
found to be more effective than medicines compounded 
by local druggists, Addressall communications to Veter- 
inarian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


A Cough.—What is the best remedy 
for a horse that coughs and the water 
runs out of the nose while drinking? 
I am using Pine Tar.—E. P., Minn. 
Blister his throat with cerate of can- 
tharidies. 

Fits in Pigs.—What is the cause of 
young hogs having worm fits, and the 
best remedy to prevent this trouble? 
—J. H., N. H. Usually due to too heavy 
a corn diet. Give in their slop two 
times daily one dram granulated hypo- 
sulphite soda. 

Barrenness in a Cow.—Black heifer 
troubled in getting with calf. She has 
been bred several times. What is the 
reason and what can I do for her?— 
S. P., Minn. Have her examined by a 
qualified veterinary surgeon. There is 
a great many causes for this trouble. 


Poor Condition.—Mare 6 years old in 
poor condition. Her hair stands out 
from her body as if she was cold. Her 
eyes are stary. She is awful nervous. 
What can be done for her? She raised 
a colt last summer.—P. C., Nebr. Give 
her one tablespoon bicarbonate soda, 
one teaspoon powdered nux vomica, one 
tablespoon ginger, two times daily. 

Lame Horse.—Mare 12 years old went 
lame in left front foot last June and 
has been very lame ever since, There 
seems to be a growth just above the 
hoof, and the hoof makes a very rapid 
growth. The hoof seems to be quite 
chalky. This trouble seems to pain her 
very much. Is there anything I can 
do for her?—H. S. B., Iowa. Blister 
with the blister recommended above for 
ring bone. 

Lump on Pig’s Jaw.—What can I do 
for lump jaw or swelling on jaw of 
small pigs? I lost one fair-sized shoat 
—about 50 or 60 pounds—and since an- 
other one somewhat smaller has a lump 
right under the jaw. Have used some 
strong liniment a few times. Eats and 
drinks as well as the rest of the herd. 
Is it a catching disease and what is 
the remedy?—C. M., S. Dak. Give them 
30 grains of iodide potash two times 
daily for one week. Paint the lumps 
once daily with tincture of iodine. Do 
not believe it to be contagious. 

Pawing Habit.—Horse paws in the 
barn. Stands back as far as his rope 
will allow him and digs holes with his 
feet. He is a good sound horse other- 
wise, six years old, well fed and taken 
care of. I have tried everything I 
know of to stop him doing this.—A. A. 
G., Oregon. Strap a chain to each front 
leg just above the knee, one foot long, 
letting the lower end hang loose. I 
have had some success with this de- 
vice, 

Ringbone.—Give a good and positive 
remedy for ringbone on top of hoof.— 
G. S., Md. Red iodide of mercury half 
an ounce, cantharadies half an ounce, 
lard three ounces, mix well. Clip hair 
off, brush dirt out, rub in for five min- 
utes. Tie head up so he will not bite 
it for twenty-four hours, grease for a 
few days, turn the horse out for a 
month. Keep the foot trimmed level 
and natural length. 

Urinary Trouble.—Mule 6 years old, 
two or three times during the last six 
months when brought in at. night she 
cannot urinate. During this time will 
not eat but before morning voiding 
takes place. Have been feeding: corn, 
bran and prairie hay. Can you give me 
a permanent remedy? If not, can you 
give something to give during these 
spells.—O. C., Nebr. Give her two drams 
fluid extract of buchu leaves every 
hour until relieved. 

Sterility.—Cow six years 








old failed 


to breed. In good health and good 
milker and of high grade. What can 
I do for her?—J. S. W., Ohio. You do 


not state whether cow comes in heat 
or not; if so see that the os uteri is 
not closed up and it may be necessary 
to douch out the uterus and vagina 
with warm water containing a teaspoon 
of bicarbonate of soda to a quart of 
water. If she does not come in heat 
give her Yo-Hombin, which you can 





only obtain through a qualified verteri- 
narian, and follow his advice, 




























“ONLY SURE REMEDY” 
Gadsdon, Ala., Apr. 26, 1909, 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen: Please send me co Rad 
TREATISE. I have been using your Spavin 
for 20 years, and find It is the omnes sure remedy. 
it is the best liniment § can get fo Big and 
man. Yours truly, W.J. McBee. 

That tells the whole story, and it is the ex- 
perience that hundreds of thousands have had 

n the past 40 years, and it’s the experience you 
will have—“It is the only sure remedy”— 


For Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint, 
Swellings and All Lameness 
son. Keep Ton fe ye always Bet Bo teady tor tee 
emergency. K ndall’s stops the pai: n, starts the 

cirea tion, penetrates and removes ne the 


of thedisorders. Ask fora freecopy of “A 
ise on the Horse.” If not at dealers write to— 


| OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falis, Vt. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
HEAVES 







































NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 











YourHorse 
Bend today 
PERMANENT 
PACKAGE 
I cure any case or 
Pp. CRAG 
CURE } $1 PACKAGE 
® cures pad 41 cases, 
SAFE Postpaidon soceiptet 
CERTAIN ae 





bm - 4 descriptive 
ooklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


emer nia), Cataract 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all s 
fer from even. 
A tria) will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the an! as been 
afflicted, No matter how many doctors — tried 
and failed, use * VISIO” under our GUAR/ .:"' EE, 
Money refunded If under directions It does net: uure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 1946 Wabash Av. Chicago, Ill. 




















» You Can’t Cut Out 
A OnoUGHrin, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time, es 
not blister or remove the hair. Will 
tell you more if Fhe write. $2.00 per 
bottle at d’lers or deliy’d. Book 4Dfree. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankini. 
$1 bottle. Reduces Varicose yy" \ 
Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or L 
Siw Glands. Allays pain °a y. 


.F., 95 Temple St. St., Springfield, Mass, Mass. 


CORN LOADER 


Loads 600 pound shocks. Goes on 


My a and rack. Free wial; circulars. 
FOUST, EADVILLE, PA. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 = and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 

Course at bome during spare time; taught 
pone obtained 
a. 
rine 









ieocele, 
ments, 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D 








in simplest English; Diploma grant 
od successful students; cost within reach nae 


ea particulars free. Sts bor 
ary Sorrespondence Schoo ndone 


Famil to in- 
WANTED fet rriccametn be 
tern North Carolina—“The Nation's Garden Spot.” 


A card brings the information. 
C. Van Leuven, President, Wilmington, N. C. 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Put it on the roof of all your 
buildings, and you'll have peace 
of mind, comfort, satisfaction, 
and economy ; you'll have abso- 
lute and lasting weather-protec- 
tion. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt—the natural and only perfect 
waterproofer, 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams 
waterproof without cement. Supplied 
with Genasco, when specified. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and be sure to 
look for the trademark. Mineral or smooth 
surface. A written guarantee, if you want it. 
—— for samples and the Good Roof Guide 

ook, 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Creso-cection, Soames Stone-surtace Roofing 

*3 , Gravel 

: Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
' Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


VA \ SSS Asphalt-saturated Woo! Felt 





Feeding Fodder. 

In feeding fodder to dairy cows, avoid 
everything but the very best, on account 
of its deteriorating effect on the milk 
products, if for nothing else. 

If fodder is to be made the principal 
roughage for some time, racks and 
mangers should be employed in feeding 
it to prevent waste, especially when the 
ground is muddy or the weather stormy. 

Where fodder is fed in mangers, never 
allow any of the stalks to be dropped in 
the stalls and mixed with the manure, 
as they make it extremely difficult to 
remove, by clinging to the fork in 
handling. 

We prefer not to feed fodder either in 
rack or manger when the ground is not 
muddy, but feed it near some ditch that 
needs filling in; then, after the stock 
have picked it over, the heavy, woody 
portions of the stalks may be tossed into 
the ditch. 

Unless the ears of corn are very small 
and few in number, we never feed fodder 
without first husking it out. There is 
no regularity in the amount of grain 
given, where it is left on the stalk, and 
the animals are sure to waste consider- 


able of it. Then, where both corn and 
stalk are fed together, we notice that 
many of the stock, after they have 
picked out the corn, refuse to eat even 


the choicest blades remaining. 


Again, we never feed more fodder than 
the stock will eat up clean, for they 
quickly form the habit of picking out 


only the very choicest of it, leaving the 
rest to be trampled under foot and 
wasted. Neither do we ever feed good, 
bright hay along with the fodder, as the 
hay will be eaten and the fodder minced 
over till, finally, it will be refused and 
wasted entirely. Feed out all of the 
fodder corn first, then begin on the next 
best roughage you have in stéock.—WM. 
Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 











1 30% MORE CROPS 


Qur free book on cultivation, 








**More 
—— Per Acre,”’ shows the sure way 


et many more dollars from your 

fle Think of it, you intelligent farm- 
ers—30 per cent. ‘bigger crops—30 per 
.. cent —— earnings—even better 
seasons. Here is one of 
0 styles of 





Rolls the ground when drilling, packing the 


sub-surface and conserving moisture. The 
roller adds but little—surprisingly little—to 
draft. If desired, as in a wet season, roller may 
be taken off and used separately. This drill has 
wood bearings in each disc, giving lessdraft, no 
trouble, less noise, uses less oil, gives much 
longet wear. Write for free book No. 46 


“ WILLIAM FETZER CO., Springfield, Ml. 











‘TELLS how leading 
shee 


stock 
"and “farrowing.”’ 


scores of helpful experiences of stockmen. 
Will solve your worm problems. Tells about 





?, *, °, 
? .~ . 


Farm Snapshots. 
Good plan to get some new seed pota- 
toes and corn this spring. You will not 
need to send away across the country to 
do it. The seedsman who is nearest to 
your home can supply you best of all. 
He has seed that is best adapted to your 
locality and climate. 
Have you any farm produce to sell? 
Just mention it on your signboard and 
see how quickly it will be gone. 
What? Haven't any signboard? You’re 
behind the times. The very next time you 
are downtown, go to some signwriter and 
have him get you up one. Maybe the 
boys can do it themselves, right at home. 
That would be the proper thing. Give 
them the job and see how well they will 
do it. They will be more proud of their 
own work than you and I were with our 
first red-topned boots. 
Don’t scrimp in the use of grass seed. 
A little bit too much is better than a 
kernel too scant. 
It’s no sign of a good farmer to be a 
great talker. Handsome is as handsome 
does. Do, and let the doing speak for 
you. 
Snug up the odds and ends of the 
spring’s work. Keeping things tucked up 
is what makes farm life easy and satis- 
factory. 
Have you a sapbush on your farm? 
Make the most of it this season. It will 
bring you in a nice harvest, besides sup- 
plying your own family with plenty of 
“long sweetnin’.” 
The garden should about make you a 
living this season. It will, if you start 
it right. Do right by it and keep it going 
right. 
Some of life’s disappointments may be 
traced to garden seeds that will not grow. 
Buy yours of a man who does what he 
says he will. 
Economy in poor grass seed? No, sir; 
not a bit of it. Every pound of such 
seed you sow, you scatter trouble for your- 
self in the form of weeds. The best is 
the thing. Get nothing else. 
Milk that is spilled can’t be gathered 
uy but you can go round the place where 





3H-P Cushman 
— ON AW 
Det rine Binoer 


A Farm Cushman Engine 
on Your Binder 


Costs 50¢ to Yo Cut : 25 Acres ~~: Day 


“T have been using your 3-horse, a!!-purpo. zine on my 
8-foot binder the last two seasons, It works excellent, The 
average cost per day is about 50c, and I have been cutting 
15 to 25 acres per day. I would certainly recommend them 
as a horseflesh-saver, and without the engine I could not 
have saved my crop last year when it was so wet. It is the 
best all-round engine for any farmer to have.” 

—. O. Gregg, Havelock, Neb. 


Furnishes all the power for operating—runs 
sickle, elevates, binds. Saves the horses—all 
they do is drawthe machine. The original 
binder engine. Light—weighs only 165 lbs. 
—but very strong and powerful, med aes any 
binder. Complete attachments furnished. 


The All-Around Farm Engine 


A reliable power yon can handle and take anywhere 
to Pum — Grind, Oharn npraye Sprinkle 
Lawns, Ss me Separator, or 


Was ommng Boe +o Shell Corn, “Giv 

tection, aa E ric Light, Ete. “You'll find 
a hundred jobs forit. Does every one better than a 
hired man. Fulls-horse power. Look into it. Our fine 
new book is great on outting farm expenses. Your 
copyis waiting for you. Free. Write for it today. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2031N St., Lincoln, Neb. 





No matter how old the blemish, ; 
how lame the horse, or how many docto! 
have tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 


gosound. Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 


uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send 
free. Read it pases roa —— any, kind o} 
lameness in horses. Lor, ed 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound = leatherette 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il, 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 
and tabieestion CURE 


The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
* 20 years sale. Send for 
booklet. 









SAFE TO USE 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


HORSE OWNERS TRY, THE CLEAN 


At oar Then 











| you slipped next time—Z. L. Vincent. 


0 ; 5 
mu) Cree. Gisen Ook Gn einakan. a St, Racine. Wis 
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i> BOOK REVIEWS 


' Order books through Successful Farming. 


Ducks and Geese.—Over 100 pages de- 
yoted to these two water fowl telling 
how to raise them. You can’t afford 
to be without such a book if you have 
either ducks or geese. Paper cover, 75 





cents. 2 
‘Artificial Incubating and Brooding.— 
95 pages of a paper bound book finely 
illustrated telling how to use the incu- 
pater. and brooder with best results in 
hatehing chicks and ducks. Ever have 
the eggs almost hatch? Ever have the 
chicks dié off when a few days old? This 
book tells how to avoid such losses. Get 
it. 50 cents. 
The Chick Book.—Similar to the above 
but different. It doesn’t confine the in- 
cubating and brooding to artificial 
methods. It begins in breeding pen and 
follows the chick to the market. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. 
Eggs and Egg Farms.—Maybe you 
have the chicken fever and want to get 
rich. in the chicken business. This book 
will cure you or make you immune so you 
will avoid foolish blunders. 95 pages 
of how others have succeeded in the egg 
business. Illustrations are fine. Price, 
paper covers, 50 cents. : 
Turkeys.—Maybe you think you know 
a turkey when you see it—at Thanks- 
giving time, but I'll warrant you can 
learn something about the business of 
turkey raising from this splendid book. 
Marketing is fully discussed after telling 
you how to raise something worth mar- 
keting. Paper covers, 75 cents. 
Poultry Houses and Fiaxtures.—Of 
course a chicken crank looks about the 
first thing for a poultry house plan. This 
will tell you how not to build. You will 
make costly blunders in trying to do 
things too nice for those fowls you think 
so much of. Learn the right way by 
getting this 95 page book. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 

Successful Poultry Keeping..—Just as 
good a book as though Successful Farm- 
ing had published it. It is successful 
from cover to cover and will make you 
moré suecessful if you have the chicken 
fever even in light form. Tells how to 
do everything in connection with poultry 
raising. Sort of a combination of all 
the other books but not as complete as 


each subject. 175 pages, paper cover, 
$1. 
Books on Wyandottes, or Plymouth 


Rocks, or Leghorns; each $1 

Bantam Fowl and Asiatics, 
each. 

Reliable Poultry Remedies. 25 cents. 

Poultry Breeding.—Miller Purvis. This 
book of 323 pages contains so many dif- 
ferent topics it is hard to enumerate 
them. It is something of an encyclo- 
pedia for the poultry breeder. Cloth cov- 
ers, $1.50. 

Built and Used by Poultrymen is a 
paper covered book that tells how to make 
everything needed in the poultry house or 


50 cents 


yard. Mighty handy little volume to have 
around. Price 50 cents. © ; 
Garden and Farm Almanac.—Double- 


day Page & Co. A splendid book of over 
260 pages containing all sorts of valuable 
information for the farmer and gardner. 
It is impossible to enumerate the good 
things contained in this volume. Price 25 
cents. 


°, * 2 
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Hickory Ashes. 

I find that hickory ashes are excellent 
for worms in horses. Years ago I fed 
turpentine and copperas and tobacco, but 
of late years I feed nothing but ashes for 
worms, and I find that nothing is bet- 
ter. 

An excellent plan is to feed a little 
bran along with the corn and give a 
handful of ashes twice or three times a 
week, Well cared for horses, if fed bal- 
anced rations, are not so apt to be 
troubled with worms. The older I get 
the. more plainly I see the economic value 
of feeding balanced rations to all kinds 
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lameness. 


isH or loss of hair. 


Warranty Bond. 


No matter how long your horse has been lame, or 
what the nature of his lameness, you can absolute- 
ly rely upon Mack’s $1000 Spavin Kemedy. 
We know of many cases where horse owners have 
paid out big fees and had valuable animals tortured 
with “firing,” “blistering” and other d-for- 
nothing methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s 

000 Spavin Kemedy, and were amazed at 
the painless, positive, quick and permanent cure. 
It does not leave any scar, blemish or loss of hatr— 
absolutely no mark to show that the animal has 
ever been lame. Safe to use on any horse, old or 
young. It’s the surest remedy money can buy, and 
it’s the only spavin remedy in the world that is ab- 
solutely guaranteed bya 


$1,000 Warranty Bond 


Write for a sample of this bond and other value- 
able information about lame horses. Mailed free 
upon request. 


Your Druggist Will Obtain 
Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy For You— 


Ifyouaskhim. Price $5. perbottle. If he re- 
fuses, remit $5.00 to us and we will see that your 
order is filled without delay. 

No matter where, when or from whom you buy 
Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy the price is 
the same. Every bottle ie absolutely guaranteed, 
and is accompanied by our $1000 Warranty Bond, 
which insures you that your money will be refund- 
ed if the remedy fails to do all we claim for it, as 
stated In our guaranty. 

Do not accept a substitute, for there fs no other 
remedy like Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy—nothing 
80 powerful and sure to cure. It stands supreme as 
&@ remedy in all forms of lameness. 


MCKALLOR DRUG COMPANY 
Singhamton, N. Y. 








ERE2’S a fair and square proposition to every man who 
owns, breeds or works horses. 
to cure any horse of lameness—absolutely free. We offer 
you without one cent of charge, the advice of one of 
America’s leading specialists on the lameness of horses. 

a good horse, temporarily lame, is sold for almost nothing, be- 

cause the owner does not know how to go about getting rid of the 

Don’t let your horse suffer—don’t sell him for a few dollars—ask us to 

tell you how to remove the lameness safely, surely and quickly, 

of horse below and read paragraph, “Free Diagnosis Coupon,” 


Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy Is Guaranteed 


to quickly and permanently relieve the very worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin, 
Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung Knee, Lacerated 
and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness affecting a horse. 
It’s a powerful remedy that goes right to the bottom of the trouble and quickly 
restores natural conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons—cures the lameness 
in just a few days to stay cured and the animal may be worked as usual. 
Contains nothing that can injure the horse and heals without leaving scar, blem- 
We positively guarantee every bottle of Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy; if it fails, you get back every cent you paid for it as stated in our $1,000 
, Write us today and get our free diagnosis. 
“blister” or “fire” because such methods are positively cruel, inhuman, extremely 
painful, always leave a big scar and seldom do any good. Use Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
| Remedy to remove the lameness quickly and without a bit of pain. 


Relieves Cases Formerly Considered Incurable 





We offer to tell you how 


Many 


an X just 
where swell- 
ing or lame- 
ness occurs, 
then clip out 
coupon and 
mail to us with 
a letter, telling 
what caused 
the lameness, 
how long horse 
has been lame, 
how it effects 
the animal's 
gait, age of 
horse, etc 

We will tell you just what the lameness is, an4 
relieve it quickly. 









See illustration 


Don't let anyone 







how to 
Absolutely no chargs. Write today. 


Free Book—“‘Horse Sense”’ 


Send us the Free Diagnosis Coupon, get abso- 


lutely free a. | of our book * 
Describes and {Il 


orse-Sense." 
ustrates diseases of horses 


limbs, shows correct name for every part of 


horse and tells valuable facts every 
owner ought to know. 


horse 












Know How Muc 
No one shall pay a cent for Bickmore’s Farm 

































‘ou Make This Vear 
nt It 


Accou 

will be sent free to any farmer who will be good enough to tell who and wi 
he is. The cost of a crop never demanded closer attention. Business farming 
en money in the bank This book is arranged to keep all accounts in simple 

orm—more simple, and certainly more practical, than trying to comemes 
them j ot what pa charge a crop production; has ee time 
record ; and section for personal accounts. 64 pages; for ink or pencil. 
Not a cheap affair. It is meant for business. Its one is in keeping with 


BICKMORE’S 
GALL CURE 


a remedy that eures, and the horse works all 
the time. Users keep it in their stables the year 
round—they believe in it. 


It is always ready 
for Harness or Saddle Galls, Chafe, Ro 


Box 26, Gid Town, Maine 4 o” o” 
we 


on This Coupon 


Postal ? 


a 


Send Your Name 
















or on a + ff 


BICKMORE’ $s Burns, Cuts, Scratches, Grease Heel, etc. In f 
FARM cows use it for Sore Teats. Don’t buy a substi- tg wf F me’ a 
tute. Insist on getting Bickmore’s Gall Cure— , a, Y Free 
ACCOUNT BOOK for the sake of your horse’s health. But write 2 oS «Copy of 
now for Bickmore’s Farm Account Book—it y »”  _Bickmore’s 
is ready for you, No cost. No obligation. a 2 wf “Farm 
ay wey A Co Send your name and address—that’s all. f Y ae Account 
CLO TOWS, MAINE, U. 8. 4. Bickmore Gall Cure Co. FT sia = tee ~4 





$80.00 month. Write for list of positions open. 





of stock.—Jas. B. Stephens Perry Co., 
Pa. 





OU ARE WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSITION. | AGENT 


Sheet Pictures Ic, Stereosco 
80 Days’ Credit. Samples and Cata 


Vi le. 
FRANKLIN LESTITUTE, Dept, ¥ 61, ROCHESTER, B.Y. | oes iDATED PORTRAIT, Dept. 3112, 1027 W.Adame SI., 


PORTRAITS 35¢, FRAMES 156° 


pes 
Free. 
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Uses for Gasoline Engines. 

In former years farmers had to pay 
big prices for engines that were not ex- 
actly adapted to all of their require- 
ments. The engines were too big, or 
too heavy or so clumsy that their uses 
were limited on the farm. Developments 
in gascline engine building have been 
rapid in. very recent times. Today the 
farmer can get just the kind of an en- 
gine he needs. He can get one engine 
that will do a dozen or more different 
kinds of work. This means that he can 
have a practically automatic little en- 
gine for running his pumps, his’ wash- 
ing machines, cream separators, corn 
shellers, grinders and a dozen other light 
machines. 

It is not 
that a considerable 
profits of the farms of this country to- 
day arise from the use of the gasoline 
engines that are busy doing the drudg- 
ery on the farms. 

Let us see how a small engine helps 
the farmer to make more profit out of 
his year’s work. He gets for instance 
a little engine that is so well designed 
that it is adapted for general utility. 
Such an engine can be installed where 
it will run the cream separator, churn, 
washing machine and a pump. It can 
be made to do much more, but suppos- 
ing it does only that much work. Think 
what a saving that will effect for the 
farmer himself. He will not be called 
on to help with pumping and carrying 
water for wash day. Ile won’t be asked 
to help with the cream separator or the 
churn. His own time is saved and he 
is free to do work that pays him much 
better. There is a source of indirect 
profit that many farmers overlook, and 

yet it is a very important thing to the 
average man to be relieved of annoying 
drudgery. It helps him to keep in a bet- 
ter frame of mind for his more serious 
work. 

But what does it do for the women 
folks who have to do the washing, churn- 
ing, etc? With an engine the washing 
is done so easily and quickly that the 
housewife has time for other things the 
same day. She has time left for getting 
dinner ready and the house is not “slop- 
ped up” all day long when wash day 
comes around. The handling of the 
milk and cream with the aid of an en- 
gine is no longer a labor. It is simply 
a matter of a few minutes care and all 
the work is done accurately and better, 
to say nothing of the saving in time. 

With a gasoline engine to clear away 
her heavy work in short order the farm- 
er’s wife has time for other things. Bet- 
ter than that she is not worn out and 
breken in health by the heavy drudg- 
ery. Doctor bills are saved, the house 
is more comfortable and cheerful and 
many a thing that used to be neglected 
about the house is taken care of when 
the gasoline engine comes to do the back 
breaking drudgery. 

The actual profits that come to the 
housewife’s share of the work from us- 
ing a gasoline engine are very consid- 
erable. By using an engine on the sepa- 
rator the work is done accurately. The 


saying too much to assert 
part of the total 


separator is run at _ its proper speed 
without halting or _ variation. That 
means better skimming and more dol- 


lars in your monthly cream output. The 
churn is run at the correct speed and 
for the proper time to produce the but- 
ter yield of which the cream is capable. 
There is no loss there and that means an 
increase in your butter profits. The en- 
gine runs a corn sheller or a corn grinder, 
and that means a saving in feed bills 
and more profit at the end of the year. 
These are some of the things that the 
housewife can do with a gasoline en- 
gine to help make more profit on the 
farm. 

How about the boy on the farm? Most 
farmers never think of the boy problem 
until Tom is packing his valise before 
lighting out for the city to make his for- 
tune. It is the old story. Tom is run- 
ning away from the drudgery. Not be- 
cause he is lazy and wants to make an 
easy living. It is because of the end- 


the drudgery that seems so profitless to 
the active mind of the boy who has 
grown to ambitious young manhood. Tom 
has been reading about gasoline engines 
and the things they will do toward mak- 
ing life on the farm more durable. But 
Tom doesn’t hold the purse strings and 
he can’t get the things he wants. When 
he comes to the conclusion that the old 
farm is not going to be made more com- 
fortable, he hikes out for the city where 
they do things in a more modern way. 
Supposing the farmer had looked ahead 
a little and planned to keep his Tom on 
the farm. Of course a gasoline engine 
isn’t everything, but it is a good deal 
when it comes to solving the |<y prob- 
lem on the farm. If a boy is any good 
at all he will like machinery. If it is 
labor saving machinery it will appeal to 
him in the strongest way. It will first 
of all save him from pumping water and 
turning the washing machine and the 
cream separator and churn and the grind 
stone and the corn sheller. There never 
was a healthy boy with a healthy mind 
that liked to do those things. When you 
take that kind of drudgery off his back 
some of the most Sara things 
on the farm are removed.—C. C. F. 
& & 
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Buying Registered nive Stock. 


Shall [I dispose of my grade and scrub 
animals and invest in registered live- 
stocks ‘This is a question that must be 


worked out by the individual himself ac- 
cording to his location, the amount of 
capital he has to-invest in the business 
and his ability to handle high class stock. 
There is no agricultural ccrrespondent, 
there is no man, that can didactically fit 
each inquiring farmer into new circum- 
stances and conditions and guarantee suc- 
cess and satisfaction. So much depends 
upon the man himself that I dislike to 
advise any one to invest in pure-bred ani- 
mals unless I have every reason to be- 
lieve that he is competent to make a go 
of the business. 

The man who thcroughly understands 
the keeping and caring for such animals 
should buy them. The man who does 
not, should leave them alone. The most 
success/ul breeders of registered live- 
stock with whom I am acquainted have 
advanced from grade to pure-bred live- 
stock gradually, feeling their way along 
as they have improved their herds and 
flocks. 

The desire to own 
praiseworthy, but until a man is well 
fitted by experience and inclination to 
handle registered stock, he will find it 
better to go cautiously until he has rub- 
ved shoulders with the best breeders of 
the country and gained a practical knowl- 
edge of the business. 

There is no mystery regarding the 
breeding and management of pure-bred 
stock, still they require materially differ- 
ent management than is usually afforded 
the common scrub stcck. These improved 
animals do not require pampering or baby- 
ing but they do require good care and 
enough to eat that they cannot obtain 
when wintered around straw stacks and 
fence corners. 

The farmer who has been successful 
with a grade herd or flock will not find 
the transition to pure-breds very difficult. 
If a man knows absolutely nothing about 
breeding registered stock he will do well 
to gain the necessary experience by grad- 
ing up his scrub animals before he in- 
vests in registered stock. At least he 
should gain the actual experience in 
sce way before he makes the plunge. 

There are many men who buy pure- 
bred stock who should never be in the 
business and the result is that their stock 
is a by-word and a derisicn—a very dis- 
grace to the breed from which their stock 
came. Some men have jumped suddenly 
into fame by breeding pure-bred stock, 
but usually we shall find that these men 
gained a practical knowledge of the sci- 
ence of breeding while handling grade 
animals, that made their success pos- 
sible-—W. Milton Kelley, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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Schmidt’s 
FREE = 
Cylinder 


New offer on gasoline oma Abso- 
lute free trial on this marvelous $-h. p. chilled 
cylinder line engine. Direct from the engine works 
to you, o dealer's profit. Five-year ou by the 
engine wun, Perfect engine for pumping, hoisting, 

working on aharvester and running plece of 
machinery on a farm or in a shop. Lightest, most 
compact, simplest; the only 3-h. p. gasoline engine with 
chilled cylinder. Write for the great intsoductory offer, 


Send No Money. 2:47" 


mame and ad- 
dress. See for yourself.. The newest achievement 
in engines. = — engine at last. Use it ten 
days FREE. P= 
Send it back 
at our expense 
if you don't 
want it. This 
engine is per- 
fect or we could 
not make this 
amazing offer. 
Dealer's price 
to you foralim- 
e. 


Payments 
New Model, 8 
h. p., 5 year 


pump en- 
ine. Schmidts 
pny 2 _ fits 





Women on a farm making @ Schmidt 
Engine do thar work 


‘Air Cooled, Perfect Pump Engine 


Does all any 3b p. engine will do a * more—every- 
thio You will be astonished when you read our 
Cat This engine will surprise you, the terms 
end prices will amaze you. Our new offer on this 
marvelous engine is amazing. Just = your Dame 


and getitiree. Sendnow. Doit 
SCHMIDT BROS. CO. ENG. WKS., DEPT. si12 , Davenronr, la 














mgsnte~-Sussewen 


Z net handlea article which 
guid Xiy sells by demonstration to 

rmers, Teamsters, Factories, Mines, 
Mills, and others. 

Earn $40 weekly selling the Auto- 
matic Combination Tool, the best of 
the kind in the world. Finely finished 
and fully guaranteed. For stretching 
all Fencing, Pulling Posts, Lifting alt 
loads. Also used as wrench. press clamp, 
etc. Weight 24 Ibs.—lifts or pulls 3 tons. 

No experience necessary. Free sales. 
men—ship lessons. Send a card today and 
et our special Free 10-day trial offer. 
ame county where you reside. 


AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY, 
96 Main Street, Bloomfield, Ind. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year, and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experience needed 
togetoneofthem. We will assist you to secure 
a position where you can get Practical Experi- 
ence as a Salesman and earn $100 a month or 
more while you are earning. rite to-day for 
our free book “A Knight of the Grip,’ list 
of good openings, and testimonials from hun- 

dreds of men recently placed in good tions. 
Address nearest office, Dept.147 


attoned Sal T Association 
\ Chicago New York Kansas City. Seattle New Orleans J 























Try The 
Bull Dog Feed Grinder 


10 Days’ FREE 
You can grind 5000 bu. of cob and corn to 
table meal with one set of Rollers and Con- 
caves. Damp grain can't clogit—nails 
won't break it. Has only 2 inch working 
leverage which accounts for light running. 
Get our PREE Catalogue ples. 














GHT PAID, $8.7 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45. Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
wheels & to4in.tread. PrESlaien ja get Bhafts,§2.10, 
Learn how to buy direct. ir wheels, 
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Preparing the Farm Horse. 


Preparing the farm horse for spring 
and summer work should be commenced 
in these idle days when theré is nothing 
so urgent but that we may spare a few 
hours now and then from which we will 
surely reap large returns. Let us sup- 
pose the horse has taken his vacation in 
idleness consuming plenty of corn and 
very little succulent foods with little or 
no exercise since last season’s crops were 
harvested. I am not trying to say this 
condition exists on all farms, but it does 
on a great many, not always from care- 
lessness or ignorance, but perhaps from 
existing circumstances which make it 
impossible for us to care for the horse 
as we should. 

The ill results of such care may be 
averted if we but give him a few extras 
with a view of preparation. Don’t take 
it that this means a few extra ears of 
corn. Indeed that is far from the solu- 
tion of preparation. First we must get 
the horse’s bowels in good condition, for 
through these we must reach his whole 
system. I am a firm believer that we 
should resort to drugs only after we have 
tried some simple methods. Of course 
there are cases where we must resort to 
a competent veterinarian at once, but in 
my estimation too many men dope their 
horses with drugs when they know 
neither what is the trouble or what other 
cvvans the drug may effect. While stock 
feds have been proven to be beneficial in 
numberless cases, too many farmers ex- 
pect a spoonful of stock feed once in a 
while to furnish all the elements necessary 
to keep the horse in a healthy robust 
condition without salt or any other knick- 
knacks except corn and hay. The horse 
should have salt regularly and he will not 
take more than his system requires if he 
has access to it at all times. 

Most horsemen approve of the practice 
of keeping wood ashes mixed with salt 
in reach of the horses, and where horses 
do not take of it freely may be sprinkled 
in the bettom of the trough, compelling 
him to take his feed off of it. This has 
the effect of keeping bowels loose, helping 
to remove worms and sharpens his ap- 
petite. Tobacco is another home remedy 
which can be highly recommended for 
worms in horses. Crumb a leaf of to- 
bacco in his feed each day for a while 
and it will do wonders toward removing 
worms throughout the intestines, and the 
horses learn to relish it. 

A small dose of sulphur occasionally 
will do much toward keeping the horse’s 
blood in order and his skin smooth. A 
little saltpeter in a bucket of water oc- 
casionally helps to keep his kidneys in 
good tone. I would not advise the use 
of the latter two only in cases where 
needed, but of course they should’ be 
used where the horse shows a tendency 
to these diseases. After you feel satis- 
fied all the worms have been removed, 
then endeavor to get or keep his bowels 
a little looser than natural to induce his 
system to throw off the cause of his un- 
healthy condition by this source. To ac- 
complish this feed him a variety of suc- 
culent feeds such as stock beets, carrots, 
turnips, apples or anything in this line 
he may relish. Also try a handful of old 
process oil meal in feed two or three 
times a day and note the effects on his 
bowels and general condition, which will 
surely improve in a few days, and in the 
course of a few weeks his coat will be 
soft and as fine as silk and general con- 
dition much improved. Exercise is abso- 
lutely necessary in bringing the horse to 
his prime condition. 

Light work every day is the proper 
exercise, but when this is not possible 
give him a large lot every day where he 
may get plenty of fresh air and sunshine 
which in itself is quite a tonic. 

Acquire the habit of examining the 
dropping from your horse. Frequently you 
will detect trouble when otherwise you 
would be ignorant of same. Learn to 
note each horse as an individual, feed 
and care for him as an individual, treat 
him as a friend and get intimately ac- 
quainted with him and you will discover 
many traits of knowledge and companion- 
ship for which he is not given credit. 
Who could deny a good obedient servant 
this much?—W. Ira Abraham. 


Handy Portable Power Plant : 
For Winter Farm Work | 


Runs Any Hand or Foot Power Machine. Wonderful Little Farm 
Pump Engine Has a Score of General Utility Uses on Every Farm 


Designed especially for the various needs of the 
farmer and stock raiser. Pumps all the water needed 
for house, dairy, barn, feed lot or pasture 
Ensures abundant fresh water supply in win- 
ter as well as summer. The Farm Pump 
Engine also provides plenty of 
power to run all kinds of light 
machines. Can be quickly de- 
tached from pump 
and started to 
work in the dairy, 
laundry, feed 
shed, workshop 
—anywhere on the 
farm. 






























FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 


Fits Any Pump and Makes It Hump 


Just the Thing for the 


R 1 Ferm Workshop Patented in U.8. A. June 15. 1900—also 
unning lathe, grindstone, emery wheel, buzz saw, Patented in U.8. A. June 15. 

scroll saw, etc., is mere play for this‘ Handy Little ~~ as ae L— ~~ “other 
Portable Power Plant. You can sharpen your own Stents applied for. 

tools and do countless odd jobs when you have this tireless ‘‘hired man’’ to 
turn the grindstone and emery wheel, etc., etc. 

Attached to ordinary force pump, it provides 400 to 1,000 gallons per hour. 
Fresh water always on tap—neither too cold in winter nor too hot in summer 
Costs less to operate than bothersome tank heaters. Eliminates water waste. 
Everything comes in shipping case but gasoline. No extras tobuy. Needs no 
special foundation or platform. No belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts, walking 
beams, etc. Attaches to any pump in less than five minutes. Tank holds day’s 
fuel. Runs all day on few cents’ worth of gasoline. Easy to start and stop. 
Any child can operate it in safety. 


Write Today for Big FREE ENGINE BOOKS 


Now—this month—while it is cold and disagreeable—is the time you need a 
Farm Pump Engine most. Write today and get our big FREE engine book 
which giv 2s detailed information about how this wonderful little portable power 
plant will do most all of your hardest winter work at small cost. Ask for 
name of nearest dealer where the Farm Pump Engine is on exhibition. Write 
us at once—now—before you forget it. 

If interested in engines of larger power ask for catalog of Fuller & Johnson 
Double-Efficiency Engines. (212) 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Go.,2 Sylvan St. Madison, Wis. 












Results Like This and Absolute Protection Are Invin- gothim, He was verylame. fused one bottle 


cible Arguments in Favor of “ Save-The-Horse” 

Womelsdorf, Pa., May 26, 1910.—I used......... also........ ° 
and while using the latter one morning I came out and found 
the leg swollen something awful. Now if you can guarantee 
yours not to do this, and that I can use the horse all the while, 
you may send me s bottle of ‘‘Save-The-Horse’’ with guar- 
antee Yours truly, Da. R. L. HAMAKER. 





Womelsdorf. Pa.. September 1, 1910. —Enclosed $5. Send one 
bottle of “‘Save-The-Horse’’ for afriend. Enclose guarantee. 
1 entirely cured my pacing horse Dexter with one bottle, and 
sold him sound last week for $250 ; before was hardly worth 
$100. Yours truly, R. L. HAMAKER, D. D. 8. 


Isn’t This Also Good Proof? 
Cassopolis, Mich.—Enclosed $5, send bottle of ‘‘ Save-The- 
Horse.’' My first bottle was used ona pacing horse with two 
bad spavins that had received no end of treatments before I 


to-day for copy and letters; describe your case, 


t takes every particle of chance out of the mat 
nearly every man 


EXPERT ADVICE ALWAYS FRE 


perfect and permanent cure. Wi 











qeerentes that isacontract. We give a signed, legally 
ter. o 


spavins at the same time. and ‘‘ Save-The-Horse '’ entirely cured 
the lameness. I used another hottle of ‘*Save-The-Horse'* on 
a ringbone, and am more than pleased qish results. 

You need not send any guarantee, for having used two hot 
tles, I know pretty well what it will do- consequentiy the 
guarantee is useless to me HD BADGLEY. 


Note How This Horse Worked During ana After 
Treatment 

Eddyville, lowa —On or about May Ist I sent for » boitle of 
**Save-The-Horse"’ for a bad thoroughpin was told by the 
veterinary could not be cured, I used ‘* Save-The-Hurte"’ as 
directed and worked the mare every day on gang plow and 
grain binder and in four-horse team—in fact. on .very impie- 
mentonthe farm. We are breaking sod with three horses to- 
day and she is one of the three and you cannot tell which leg 
the blemish was on She is just as sound as a dollit and no 
reasonable price would buy her C F SWITZER. 


Save-The-Horse” from the mass of remedies presented ano these are the kind of mean 
our testimonials are from, is there need to ask why f 
Our booklet on all lameness is authority; 80 much go it is copied almost word for word by imitators. Write 
Save-The- Horse’ is the only remedy that can be sold with « 
binding agreement, whic 
r 15 years our contract has been the fcundation on which 
his confidence in making his first purchase, and it has never been violated. 


regardless of complications, severity or age, whether considered 
hopeless after years of treatment, *‘Save-The-Horse’’ produces & 
rm stand severest endurance tests or infallible eye of veterinarians. Has 
no baneful or vicious features. Send to-day for copy of Contract, Bookiet ana fs. 
a bottle. with signed contract. Positively and Permanently Cures Bone and Bog Seevin. Ri 
bone (except low), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint. Capped Hock, Bhoe Boil, Windpuff, w 
4 sprained, injured and ruptured tendons and al! lameness withou blemish or lose of hair. Horse 
can be worked as usual, At al] druggists and dealers in U. 8. or Canada or sent express paid 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. 


HEN discriminating, cautious, hard-headed bankers, farmers and business men write for informatica 
and then select ** : 


posit vely protects purchaser; 
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First, if you put up ice select a time 
after a continuous freeze for best ice. Get 
it clear and free from snow or slush ice, 
if possible, then get together your ap- 
naratus, which should consist of a regu- 
lar ice plow, if possible, which is not 
expensive, if not, take a pole or straight- 
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edge board, and with any sharp instru- 
ment mark off the cakes in size desired, 
then you should have some double-handled 
ice saws for cutting the cakes, and chisels, 
ice tongs or bars—any ice tool supply 
house. can supply them. 

Pond ice is thicker and less liable to 
bubbles than river ice. ‘The ice should 
be cut even in size so it will pack well in 
the house. It should be about 18 or 20 
inches square. After you get the ice 
marked out then break out the corner 
cakes and commence to saw out the cakes. 
You should figure to put up about twice 
as much ice as you actually use. 

It is very important to get the ice as 
near solid as possible, and as free from 
snow or slush ice as you can; you will 
find it will keep much better. 

If it is necessary for you to put up an 
ice house select a location on the north 
side of trees or other buildings, so it will 
be shaded as much as possible from the 
sun and heat. A building 14x16 with 
10-foot ‘posts is large enough for the or- 
dinary family use on a farm. If you 
have considerable dairy work on your 
farm, or other use for the ice, increase 
the size proportionately. The building 
should be set up a little above the ground 
—say 6 or 8 inches—on a good rock or 
cement foundation, then the ground in 
the center should be arranged with coarse 
sand or cinders, and, better still, arrange 
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Cross Section of Ice House 


it with a few tile running around the side 
and down through the center to carry the 
water away, as it is important to keep 
the ice in the ice house well drained and 
as dry as possible, as water standing un- 
derneath the ice as it melts will melt the 
ice very fast. Use a regular hip roof 
well protected with open ventilators on 
each end, and one main sectional door 
which should be long enough to reach 
the top layer of the ice. You should ar- 
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THE FARM ICE SUPPLY 


By Fred L. Northey } 
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range this also with boards, so as to hold 
the ice from falling out at the bottom 
while removing the top layer. The sides 
should be made with 2x4 or 2x6 studding, 
lined up with cheap lumber inside and 
out, but if you wish to make it still bet- 
ter, put a thickness of tarred paper under 
each layer of boards, then on the outside 
put a 1 inch strip running up and down. 

These strips should not be over 18 
inches apart, from underneath the eaves 
to the foundation, then cover over with 
a layer of tarred paper, then cover with a 
layer of shiplap or drop siding, being 
eareful to leave the opening between 
these strips causing it to rise and pass 
the top, so that the sun striking the side 
of the building will heat the air between 
these strips causing it to rise and pass 
out under the roof, and out the ventila- 
tors at each end, which will be later de- 
scribed. This hot, air rising draws in 
the cool air at the bottom which prevents 
the heat from passing through the main 
walls to the ice. Any good roof can be 
put on, but there must be a ventilator at 
each end, if possible, if not, have a good 
ventilator in the center of the roof, but it 
is better to have one at each end. 

Now that the ice house is ready, start 
by piling the ice in cakes tight together 
and leave a space of about 8 inches all 
around the outside between the ice and 
the house; pile it up in a pile this way 
to the top, using no packing with it what- 
ever, except as you go pack a space ,be- 
tween the ice and the sides of the ice 
house with saw dust, marsh hay, tan bark 
or good shavings. After the ice is packed 
as high as you wish to go, then cover the 
top with 18 inches of the same kind of 
packing. As you use the ice out of the 
house cover u» the exposed ice that is 
left as much as ~“ossible. 

COOLING ROOMS ON THE FARM. 

It was only a few years ago when a 
refrigerator or cooling room was consid- 
ered a luxury. The common method used 
at that time for taking care of perishable 
goods was to carry it up and down into 
the cellar or suspend a pail into the well. 
The latter method brought about the use 
of a tank with either well or spring water 
through it around the milk cans, but in 
this age farmers are using gasoline, steam 
or electric motors for power; have hot 
air and steam to heat their homes, and 
these same homes are lighted by gas or 
electricity ; have all the up to date liter- 
ature on their tables and use all the up 
to date time-saving machinery and ap- 
pliances on their farm, and ride to town 
in an automobile. The modern farmer 
no longer considers a cooling room a lux- 
ury, but a matter of economy and neces- 
sity, and instead of relying on the dried 
meat and salt pork, which he has been 
able to keep by preserving, or buying the 
tainted meat peddled out from the city, 
he has his own cooling room and always 
has poultry and fresh meat of different 
kinds, together with all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, milk, cream and butter on 
hand in a palatable condition. This is of 
special service to him during the harvest, 
and a great many times, if you afe con- 
siderable distance from the city, you can 
hold your eggs and butter for convenience 
or for a better price. Eggs can be held 
in a cooling room for several months in 
perfect condition, and we can recall no 
time in the last fifteen or twenty years 
that butter was not 25 or 35 cents during 
the holidays. Some farmers have found 
it to pay well to sell meat to their neigh- 
bors. W. E. Hicks of Blackhawk county, 
Iowa, has a small cold storage on his 
farm and sells meat to his neighbors; also 
sells some to the nearby towns to a good 
advantage. Mr. B. Haymond, of the same 
county, is a very prominent modern 
farmer, and has found a cooling room on 
the farm to be a great convenience in 





economy, and very useful for storing eggs. 
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Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
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Want Men 


Like YOU, Who Want to Make 


$3,000 A Year or More 


We need a good live man right now 
in your territory to handle real 
estate deals for us. No experi- 

ence or capital necessary. I will 

teach you the Real Estate Busi- 
ness. Also Commercial, Law and 

. Business Methods, then appoint 

you representative in your local- 
ity. Easy work; large profits. Write for free book. 


MORDEN LAND & LOAN CO., 
232 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To run your cream se- 
parator right with your 
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must have a Strite Gov- 
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Strite Governor Pulley Co. 
PROCESS lap shoe last, harness 
mender, riveter and anvil, all in 
one, weighs 8 lbs. Two sized lasts 






































325 So, 3rd St., 
Minneapolis, - - Minn. 

for small medium and large shoes 

Has special place for mending shoe heels as well as for 
harness and repair work. The price CUTS NO ICE—81,50 
complete. 3 pairs of shoes half-soled alone will save the 
cost of outfit. LISTEN,EVERYBODY HEED. Here is A 
WINNER, A MONEY MAKER, A MONEY SAVER. Agents, 
farmers and everyone who reads this. WRITEQUICK for 
literature. AGENTS PROPOSITION on tnis marvelous 
tooland the New Story ‘about the New Hrocess lap shoe last. 
New Process Mfg. Co., Dept, 0 Salina, Kansas 
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request. LEE GHAMBERLAIN, HOWELL, MICH. 
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Cut Your Tire Bills 


in Two 





These two Goodyear features jumped our itire sales last year to 
$8,500,000. They trebled our sales in one year. 
millions of dollars to owners of motor cars. 


Tires 10% Oversize 


Goodyear tires are made 10% 
larger than the rated size. That 
means 10% more tire at no ex- 
tra cost. It means 10% more 
carrying capacity. That extra 
size, with the average car, adds 
25% to the tire mileage. 


The reason is this: 


Motor car makers, in these 
days of close prices, can hardly 
afford to: give generous tires. 
‘he tire size is sufficient for 
the car as they sell it, but not 
for the extras you add. A top, 
glass front, gas tank, gas 
lamps, an extra tire, etc., adda 
great deal to the weight of a 
car. So does an extra passen- 
ger. So do extra heavy people. 

Nine times in ten the ex- 
pected weight is exceeded. A 
few hundred pounds of extra 
weight cuts down the tire mile- 
age half. That is what causes 
blow-outs when tires are nearly 
new. 

So we add 10% to the size of 
the tire without any extracost. 
That takes care of much added 
weight. 
save the average motorist at 
least 25% of his tire cost. 


Rim-Cutting Impossible 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
get rid of this trouble entirely. 


To run an ordinary tire flat 
—even a few hundred 


That extra size will. 


tires we have sold there has 
never been one instance of rim- 
cutting. 

Note how to avoid it. 
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The 63 Braided Wires 


Here is a Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire fitted in a standard rim. 
This is the rim now used al- 
most universally for quick-de- 
tachable tires. But Goodyear 
tires fit other rims just as well. 

Note that the rim flanges— 
which are removable — are 
placed to hook outward with 
No-Rim-Cut tires. The tire 
comes against the rounded 
edge, making rim-cutting im- 
possible under any condition. 








Hee is an ordinary tire—a 
clincher tire—fitted in a similar 


rim. The rim flanges here 
must be placed to hook inward 
—to grasp hold of the hook in 
the tire base. That is what 
holds the tire on. 


This year they will save 


When the tire is deflated, 
as in the picture, it comes 
against the sharp edge of the 
flange. That is what causes 
rim-cutting. A punctured tire 
is often wrecked in a moment. 


Hookless Tires 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
have no hooks on the base. 
They don’t need to be hooked 
to the rim. The reason lies in 
126 braided wires vulcanized 
into the tire base. That makes 
the base unstretchable. Noth- 
ing can force the tire off the 
rim until you remove the 
flange. It is so secure that 
tire bolts are not needed. 

When the tire is inflated 
these braided wires contract. 
The tire is then held to the rim 
by a pressure of 134 pounds to 
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the inch. That is why hooks. 


are unnecessary. That is why 
you can turn the rim flange so 
it can’t cut the tire. 


We control these braided 
wires, and there is no other 
practical way to accomplish the 
purpose. There is no other way 
to make a hookless tire safe. 

Last year Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires cost 20% more than other stand- 
ard tires. Yet our tire sales trebled. 
This year, because of multiplied pro- 
duction, they cost no extra price. 

You can get these oversize tires, 
these No-Rim-Cut tires, by simply in- 
sisting on them. And that means a 

of half on one’s tire 





feet—may wreck it be- 
yond repair. But No- 
Rim-Cut tires have been 
run deflated, in a hun- 
dred tests, as far as 20 
miles. Among the half 
million No-Rim-Cut 





(j00DSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


saving 
bills under the usual condi- 
tions. . 

Our new Tire Book tells 
a myriad facts which motor 
car owners should know. It 
is full of money-saving facts. 
Send us your address—now 
before you forget it—and 
let us mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Branches in All the Principal Cities 


38th Street, Akron, Ohio 





We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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Dairy Hott 

A good dairy cow is a home builder, | 
soil preserver, the poor man's friend and 
the rich man’s luxury. You should treat 
her like a queen. 

You should never make a pound of poor 
butter, but if you do, don't offer it for 
sale. Surely the present price of butter 
will induce all farmers to get out of the 
rut and improve their cows and the dairy 
conditions. 

Dairying has become one of the most 
important branches of farm industry. Do 
not fear that the present high prices will 
not continue, for the number of milch 
cows and the amount of butter made does 
not keen pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation the country over. Butter must 
ro higher rather than lower, under present 
conditions. 

Many dairy cows are kept at a loss, 
which is ofttimes the fault of the man 
rather than the cow. If it is the cow’s 
fault she should be sold to the butcher. 
Study how to have your cow do the best, 
then if she is not profitable, you do the 
rest. Comfortable shelter and plenty of 
good tepid water in cold weather save 
high priced feed and heln to make the 
dairy profitable. The cow stable should 
be warm, dry, well lighted and well venti- 
lated. Use plenty of good bedding at all 
times and have the cows clean as well 
as ycur clothing and hands when you 
milk. Bank the stables well on the north 
and west side. See that no cold draughts 
blow over the cows. Take the cows in 


out of the ccld rains in the fall and 
spring. 

There should be no guess work in 
dairying. Select some standard dairy 


breed, provide all the essential conditions 
for scientific dairying and get your head 
in the gan Ver- 


milion Co., Ind. 


: 
Without 
a Cook? 


Never mind—you can have 
a good breakfast if there’s a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


in the house. 











This delicious food, ready 
to serve without cooking, is 
always welcome and makes 


Breakfast 
a Delight 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co.. Ltd., 
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eS the Bull, 

raising of good stock is to 
into consideration the bull is 
the better half of the herd. In a ma- 
jority of cases this animal seems to 
possess and is disposed to exercise a head 
of his own and, consequently, needs care- 
ful management and control from the 
beginning of his calfhood. 

I am not sure but that even beyond 
this period thought should be given to 
his ancestry in order to possess a knowl- 
edge of the traits of character and dis- 
position likely to be developed in the 
calf. A vicious ancestry either on the 
part of the sire or dam will likely sooner 
or later manifest itself in the young 


When 
be taken 





animal; and in selecting the one to head 
the herd this should be carefully guarded 
against. 

One requirement in handling the bull 
is with reference to his early, thrifty 
growth and proper development. Good 
feed and good care are essential in order 
that’ a decent, well proportioned animal 
may head the herd, and one that will 
likely leave a good impress on his pos- 
terity. 

The calf should be dealt 
the start gently, yet firmly, but never 
in a.teasing or bantering way. He should 
be taught to be handled quietly, to be 


with from 





easily haltered and led by the time he 
is a yearling, and a good ring should 


be put in his nose to aid in his complete 
control. 

When old enough for service he should 
not be allowed to run with the other 
cattle, but be kept stabled, or in a sub- 
stantially fenced field or lot. The latter 
is the best, and can be provided in a 
reasonably cheap and effective manner. 
My own method is to have a lot, con- 
sisting of about three acres, enclosed 
with a four foot wire fence substantially 
put up on good, well-set posts, the posts 
extending eight or ten inches above the 
top wire of the woven fence, which is 
put on the outside of the posts. On 
the inside of the posts a barbed wire 
is placed about six inches above the 
top of the woven wire fence and one 
also about eight inches below the same. 
In nearly every case this will be a suffi- 
cient safeguard against fence throwing 
or breaking out. 

The lot is well provided with water 
and comforta»le shelter, and a _ strong 
plank-fencing. gate, pro.ected with barbed 
wire on the inside, whic:. completes the 
arrangement. I find in m.” own case 
this kind of enclosure sufficie..* to keep 
under control a vigorous Shorthou bull 
of about 1700 pounds weight.—Wn dH. 
Underwood, Johnson Oo., Ill. 


o> & 
Report of Pony Contest, 

Estella Vitosh, Odell, Nebraska, won 
Dandy and his outfit in the Successful 
Farming Pony Contest, which closed De- 
cember 15, 1910. This little girl sent in 
more subscriptions than anyone else in 
the United States, and won Dandy and 
his outfit and a splendid Scotch Collie. 
She did this by perseverance and a de- 
termination to do her best. 

The pedigreed Scotch Collie dogs were 
won by the following boys and girls: 
Ruth Fulrath, Lanark, III. 

Richard Kruse, Auburn, Ind. 
Naomi Shultz, Hubbard, Iowa. 
Esther Remmer, Esbon, Kas. 
Vaddie Filkins, Brownson, Mich. 
Lucy V. Bates, Richmond, Mo. 
Margaret Keeley, Crookston Minn. 
Estella Vitosh, Odell, Neb. 

Agnes E. Townsend, Bellefouche, S. D. 
Elizabeth K. Gobeli, Alliance, Ohio. 
Ernest Zorn, Friendship, Wis. 
Corinne Wheelock, Watonga, Okla. 
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How Long Should a 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
Last? 

It Depends Upon the Kind 


The average life of the common “mail order” 
type of cream separator is one year; many 
of them barely hold out for three months ; 
others for six ; but this gives the “‘mail order’ 
man plenty of time to get his money before 
the buyer discovers his mistake. 


SHARPLES TUBULAR 
Cream Separators 


are guaranteed forever, 
and thousands of them, 
sold ten years ago, are 
giving perfect service 
to-day. Tubulars are 
built right, by a manu- 
facturer who knows 
how ; who has had thirty 
ears’ experience. 
Kia “a why they last. 
















You can have 
a Tubular, for a free 
trial right in your 
own home, without 
spending one cent 
for freight or 
anything else. 


Our 1911 catalogue will 
soon be ready ; ask for 
Catalogue 
No, 137 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can, 











DAVID 


FACTORY 
RANKIN 


TO 










FARM Who made 
e himself 
SAVE America’s 
MONEY | a 
mer, lefta 
BUYING message to all 
DIRECT farmers 
about 


Manure Spreaders 


RANKIN fm Sue 


and other specially designed imple- 
ments which made his wonderful 
achievement possible. Free Catalog 
now ready. Write immediately for 
special introductory proposition. 

David Rankin, Box 171 Tarkio.Mo.,U.S.A. 

















GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We buildallsizes. Hop- 
per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 
7 to introduce in new lo- 
calities. Write stating 
size and style wanted. 


WITTE TRON WORKS CO. 
1652 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cement Posts 


Wet process. rigid. 
durable, simple. se- 
cure fastener. Cost 
l4c to 20c each When cast in Evans’ Spring 
City Cement Post Molds. Ten molds, ten 
sets wire bars 812, Circular, Wire Post Facts 


F. L. EVANS 


=) COLFAX ° . a ° 
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Another winter has nearly passed. How 
quick they go when we have a big 
spring’s work waiting for us! 

Our idea of the most useless man on 
earth is the one who keeps a pool hall 
or a bowling alley. 

The Kansas boys have made some 
money trapping this winter. One neigh- 
bor lad made $17 in one week and another 
$14. Trapping and making money at it 
is the average boy’s idea of heaven. 

No matter what some folks think, we 
like to have the “varmints” such as skunks, 
minks and “possums,” cleared out of the 
country. Next to the crow, they are the 
worst depredators on poultry. 

When some farm animal does some par- 
ticularly foolish thing, don’t growl be- 





cause they are not more intelligent. If 
they knew just a little more, barb wire 
fences wouldn’t hold them! 

You may ask yourself, as hundreds do 
every day, what we would do if we did 
not have railroads, telephones, automobiles 
and the like, but don’t you think we 
could give up such things a thousand 
times easier than the old farm horse? 
We can’t treat our farm horses too well. 


Honestly, we don’t think there is a crack 
in heaven small enough for the fellow to 
crawl in who abuses his horses. A man 
who would misuse a faithful horse would 
beat his grandmother. 

Some Kansas corn fields show up catte 
well for 1910 even if the season was dry. 
A neighbor who lives on the Neosho river 





bottom had a big field that husked out 
64 bushels to the acre. This bottom land 
can stand dry weather better than wet. 


A neighbor who has tried it for years 
says to use cold linseed oil for soaking 
wagon felloes instead of having it boiling. 
He claims that boiling oil destroys the 
grain of the wood. There may be some- 
thng in what he says for he has a wag- 
on that has been run 26 years and has 
never had a tire set. 


Years ago, when all the farm tools we 
had was a plow, a cultivator and an A 
drag, no one thought of charging a neigh- 
bor for the use of them. But now, when 
the farm tools in use on the average farm 
total up close to $1,000 in value, they 
can’t be loaned for nothing any more than 
money or land. 


In this section the usual charge for the 
use of farm tools is 10 cents an acre 
for the check rower corn planter, 10 to 
15 cents for the press grain drill, and 25 
cents an acre for the use of either the 
corn binder or grain harvester. With 
the right kind of user these charges pay 
all bills. With some men they do not. 


oo? 9 
Read Successful Farming. 





For Absolute Protection Against! ightning Get the 


World’s Dependable Rod! 





Telephone 
dealer’s. Have 
him adjust it on the 
outer wall of your home. Then 
you are absolutely safe in using 










the ’phone during the worst storms! 
And your home is absolutely fortified against 
damage by fire caused by lightning entering the 
yeas, To be safe you must have the Shinn 
ightning Arrester on your house. As it is per- 
fectly grounded it is equivalent to the telephone 
wires as coming from the ground into your 
house. That’s why telephone manufacturers want 
you to use Shinn Arresters to protect your homes. 


One Bolt of Lightning Can Work Havoc—Wipe Out Lives and Cause 
Financial Ruin—and a Wire Rope Rod Can’t Stop It! 


When lives and a lifetime’s savings Lee * in the balance, a cheaply built lightning rod is worse than 
po protection at all! Don’t fool with the 

with the dependable rod—the old, time-tried and reliable SHINN rod 

Your judgment in selecting the ‘Shinn extra-heavy pure copper cable lightning rod and yas pure copper 

tops is backed by many thousands of the Nation’s farmers, whose homes are protected 


Shinn Heavy Pure Copper Cable Lightning Rods 


In addition, the Shinn rod is backed by a $75,000.00 bond and also by the famous 
Shinn guarantee. The Shinn rodis three standard rods in one, for three cables made up of strong strands 
; give it the greatest possible electrical carrying power! Itis the “only rod thatits maker dares to back with 
45) a $75,000.00 bond and a legally binding make-good mee This insures you against loss to the extent 
of returning the cost of the rods if buildings are damaged after Shinn rods are up. 


NY ] Telephone During Storms! 


Country telephones are 
No Danger! safe at last! Get Shinn 


° te Arrester at your 


ning and 


e on the safe side by se Ser 


the Conqueror a eteoe—W. 








your home and buildings 
economical. 


the endit is the most 


Thunderstorm Machine at Dealer’s! 


Go to your dealer and tell him you want to see a thunder- 
storm at work. Tell him to turn on the Shinn Thunderstorm 
Machine. It’s a great wonder-worker that shows exactly the 
way lightning strikes in a raging storm. 


Postal Brings Book—Free! Siaersis Snow 


edge of —: a on 


lete without having first read “ 
1 It,” written in an interestin 


wa te 
C. Shinn. Tells how lings 


ildings 


take fire, how stock is killed, what articles in home and build- 
ings are dangerous, etc. The book is yours free. Write for it. 

See the Shinn dealer in your ey my ~y away. He'll 
equip your buildings RIGHT! 'S ” (30) 


W. C. SHINN, 369 N. 16th St. ] Lincoln, Neb 


See him t 

























Stem Wind 


Stem Set 
Gold F; illed Keeps Time 
Case Accurately 






ONE THOUSAND DAN PATCH GOLD STOP WATCHES 


The Only Successful American “Stop”? Watch 
Will be Distributed Among Stockmen Free of Cost 


Any Dairyman, Hog Raiser or Cattle Feeder who will 7 
give our feeds a trial and aid us in introducing International # 
Sugared Dairy Feed, or International Sugared Hog Feed, Write 


or International Sugared Cattle 


cost as long as they last. 


less money than oil meal. 


M. W. Savage, Pres. 
108 Prince St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


these $21.50 Dan Patch Gold Stop Watches free of 7 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS EXTRA 4, par free uae 
YEARLY PROFIT can be made by feeding 4. 

these Concentrated Sugared Rations in com- 

bination with home grown grains. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 7 suse ....... ........ sihedishendelll 


me at 
Feed can get one of I ho 
I can obtain 

one of these 
$21.50Dan Patch 
Gold Stop Watches 
free. Also mail me 
your free illustrated 


1 lowest delivered 


Cost # 
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THE SOLL FERTILITY 
PROBLEM IN IOWA] 




















" set eeee- Rog 
PPP PERRO TER Cea Teer e teeta 


Nore: Prof. Stevenson writes for the 
Iowa farmer, but it would be well for 
all the trans-Mississippi farmers to take 
heed of what he says. It applies to them 
as well.—Zditor. 

Careless methods of farming are rap- 
idly reducing the productive capacity of 
the soils of Iowa and the mid-west. Our 
people have been prodigal in the utiliza- 
tion of the soil; and even now, less than 
a century after the first settlers broke the 
prairie sod, our farmers must pay the 
penalty of this prodigality. State-wide 
effort must be made at the present time 
to restore and build up the fertility of 
our soils and to farm intelligently and 
correctly if our lands are to continue 
to be the basis of a prosnerous agricul- 
ture. We must cease abusing the soil 
or no power can keep it from becoming 
poorer and poorer, until finally its fer- 
tility, like that of many of the soils in 
our older communities, will be reduced 
below the point of profitable production. 


NOT A FAVORED PEOPLE, 


Here in the great fertile Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys we have no right to 
assume that we are a favored people, 
possessing a soil which is not subject to 
thé same natural laws which govern else- 
Where. It is true that our soils possess 
great native fertility. For centuries na- 
ture has been storing in them great quan- 
tities of nitrogen and organic matter, and 
in the majority of cases their rock con- 
#tituents teem with mineral elements of 
plant food. But notwithstanding the 
great native fertility of these soils, waste- 
fuf methods and improper systems of 
soi] management will further reduce their 
productive capacity within a compara- 
tively short time. There is no soil so 
rich that its producing power cannot be 
rapidly decreased by improper use and 
cultivation. This fact is amply proven 
by the conditions which exist in all of 
the agriculiural sections east of the 
Mississippi River. In all of the states in 
the region referred to, commercial fer- 
tilizers are now extensively used for the 
production of farm crops. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are annually ex- 
pended for these fertilizers, and the fact 
remains that their use does not result in 
the permanent improvement of the soils 
to which they are applied, but rather to 
the rapid exhaustion of the soils. 

Our farmers are now face to face with 
the problem of increasing and permanent- 
ly maintaining the fertility of their soils. 
How shall this problem be solved? 














CROP ROTATION IMPERATIVE, 


In the first place, our farmers must, 
without exception, adopt and persistent- 
ly follow definite systems of crop rota- 
tion. This is one of the absolv‘ely es- 
sential factors in maintain’ y the fer- 
tility of the soil. Wit'Jut a rotation, 
the productive powe of the soil cannot 
be maintained <conomically on either 
a grain or a live-stock farm. From a 
fertility standpoint what is the function 
of a rotation? Simply this: a rotation 
in which legumes are grown makes it pos- 
sible to add to the soil, at a compara- 
tively low cost, nitrogen and organic mat- 
ter. In the case of most of the soils of 
this state, which have been under cul- 
tivation for a decade or a longer period 
of time, these constituents are now lim- 
iting factors in crop production. That 
statement is not a guess or an estimate; 
it is a fact which must be dealt with 
intelligently or greatly impoverished soils 
will be the rule and not the exception in 
this state. How much organic matter 
must be added to the soil? A quantity 
sufficient to supply nitrogen for the larg- 
est crops which can be grown under our 
climatic conditions. We should not be 
content with yields which are cut short 
because of a lack of any element of plant 
food. 

CROP REQUIREMENTS. 

A fifty bushel crop of corn requires as 
much nitrogen as is contained in two tons 
of clover hay or in eight tons of average 
farm manure. The most common, and 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory legume 
grown in rotations in Iowa, is clover. 
Now the roots and stubble of clover con- 
tain no more nitrogen than the clover 
plant takes from the average soil. There- 
fore when clover is grown for the pur- 
pose of increasing the nitrogen content of 
the soil, it is evident that failure must 
result if we return to the soil only the 
roots and stubble. In other words, @ 
farmer cannot harvest a full crop of 
clover hay, both the first and second cut- 
tings, sell this product from the farm and 
have a large supply of nitrogen in the 
soil which will later be available for 
crops of corn and small grains. The 
clover which is grown on the land must 
be plowed under as a green manure or 
the hay must be fed to live stock and the 
manure returned to the soil. One ton of 
clover hay contains forty pounds of nitro- 
gen. One bushel of oats (grain and 
straw) requires one pound of nitrogen; 
one bushel of corn (grain and stalks) re- 





quires one and one-half pounds of nitro- 


gen; one bushel of wheat (grain and 
straw) requires two pounds of nitrogen; 
one ton of timothy hay requires twenty- 
four pounds of nitrogen, and other crops 
require nitrogen in about the same pro- 
portions. Organic matter contains all of 
the nitrogen which is present in the soil; 
therefore the figures given above make it 
easy for any farmer to estimate the ap- 
proximate amount of clover which he 
must plow under if he depends upon this 
source of organic material for the main- 
tenance of his supply of nitrogen. 

One ton of average manure contains 
ten pounds of nitrogen. In live stock 
farming the total animal excrements con- 
tain, as an average, three-fourths of the 
nitrogen from the food consumed. We 
have here then a basis for determining to 
just what extent the nitrogen content 
of the soil may be increased by the appli- 
cation of manure. In this connection, 
however, it must be remembered that the 
liquid excrement contains more nitrogen 
than the solid, and it is often difficult to 
save the former. Again, manure rapidly 
loses its valuable fertilizing consfituents 
from leaching and from fermentation, 
and if left exposed to the sun and rain 
for a period of six months, half its value 
may be lost. It is of interest to note in 
this connection that one ton of cloyer 
plowed under adds to the soil as much 
organic matter and as much nitrogen as 
four tons of average farm manure. 

It is a fact, then, that the organic mat- 
ter of the soil (and hence the nitrogen) 
must be maintained by plowing under a 
great deal of clover and all other prod- 
ucts except the grain, in case of grain 
farming, or by making use of all produce, 
as feed or bedding, in live stock farm- 
ing, and returning the manure to the land 
with as little loss as possible. 


ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE OF FERTILITY. 


It is not our purpose in this connet- 
tion to discuss at length the relative 
merits of grain and live stock farming. 
It is a fact, however, that in this state 
the fertility of the soil may be most 
economically maintained by the live stoek 
farmer if he has the ability to handle 
animals successfully. The chief reason 
for this lies in the fact that every type 
of rotation which is well adapted to 
Iowa, yields great quantities of coarse 
feeds, such as straw, clover and hay, 
which cannot be marketed satisfactorily, 
except through live stock. And again, 
the live stock farmer is a manufacturer. 
He converts the raw materials of his 
farm into finished products and this. is 
usually done at a profit. So far as wé 
have knowledge at the present time, the 
chief by-product of this manufacturing 
process, namely manure, is the best of 
all fertilizers. Of course the supply of 
farm manure is limited, and it is a fact 
that this material contains approximately 
only two-thirds of the nitrogen and one- 
third of the organic matter of the food 
consumed. But the live stock farmer can 
easily, at any time, supplement his store 
of farm manure with the needed amount 
of green manure, To do this he has only 
to plow under some green crop, prefer- 
ably clover. 

CROP ROTATIONS. 


What rotation is recommended for the 
farmers of this state? There is no ro 
tation which can or should be used to thé 
exclusion of al] others. Conditions as to 
soil, market, climate and labor vary wide- 
ly from time to time and in different sec- 
tions of the state. A gocd four-year ro- 
tation which is especially adapted to the 
two or three tiers of counties in the 
southern part of Iowa is wheat, corn, 
cats and clover. In this rotation clover 
should be seeded on the wheat early in 
the spring and plowed under the next 
spring with the stubble, for corn. Ip case 
there is no live stock on the farm to 
which the clover and other roughness may 
be fed, the fourth season the entire crop, 
except the clover seed, should be plowed 
under. The same use should be made of 
all other produce except the grain. This 
system will maintain the organic matter 
and nitrogen content of the soil. Here 
again, however, the fact must be em- 
phasized that greater returns from this 

Continued on page 38 
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STUDY THIS PHOTOGRAPH! LISTEN HERE! 


This is an actual photograph of a 
Galloway Manure Spreader at work 
top dressing a corn field on M. G. 
Viers farm at Canby, Minnesota. 

Just study ita minute. Notice how 
true it is to life. Notice the movement 
of the team and even the movement of 
the corn and the movement of the 
manure, 

This picture shows up our manure 
spreader as well as if it was being test- 
ed out on your own farm, or as well as 
you could possibly see it in actual op- 
eration anywhere. It shows how it 
tears the manure to shreds. It shows 
how easy itis onthe team. The driv- 
er has to even hold them back it is so 
easy to pull. That’s one of the great 
points of the Galloway Spreader. it 
shows how the manure can be piled up 
in our wagon box spreader and give 
you as big capacity as the bunglesome 
heavy manure spreaders that weigh 
twice as much, and yet handled with 
perfect ease. It shows how the Gallo- 
way Wagon Box Manure Spreader 
goes right onto the gears and, in short, 
it tells you the whole story and proves 
our statement that our Galloway Wa- 
gon Box Manure Spreader will haul 
more manure, do it easier and with less 
resistance on the man, the team and 
your pocketbook than any manure 
spreader ever offered since the prairies 
of this country have been broken up— 
and, mind you, it will do a better job— 
absolutely ana positively. 

THERE ARE OVER 40,000 FARM- 
1, ERS IN THIS UNITED STATES 
THAT ARE OPERATING GALLO- 
WAY MANURE SPREADERS in 
every state in the Union, who will 
vouch for its merits. There is nothing 
just like it anywhere, although there 
are plenty of imitations. 

Now, you know and | know that ma- 
nure is worth money. Yes, sir, and 
lots of it. Your manure crop is just 
as valuable and should have just as 
much care and consideration as your 
corn, grain or any other crop. It will 
be ready to harvest in a month or two 
now. How are you fixed to handle it? 

Are you going to take the chance of 
losing two-thirds of it by throwing it 
out by hand and wasting it, when by 
spreading it with a spreader it will go 
two or three times as far; or are you 
going to cover every square foot of 
your land, which is getting more valu- 
able every year, with this magic crop 


getter? Because that is exactly what 
it is. 

By sprinkling manure properly on 
your soil—_the manure that is right be- 
hind your barns and in your yards and 
in your old straw piles—you can posi- 
tively and surely cash that manure in 
just the same as you could a crop at 
the elevator. 

Wouldn’t you just as leave load up 
your manure, put it on your land, and 
make 15% to 20% more per acre as 
you would to drive some cattle to town, 
or haul a load of corn or grain to mar- 
ket?—to say nothing of the labor it 
saves you and the hundreds of dollars 
it will add to the value of your farm. 

“Can't afford it” is what some farm- 
ers say, “I just bought some other 
new machinery” or “I have just built a 
house” or bought some live stock or 
something else. “For that reason | 
will have to wait until next year.” 

Then you are actually creating a 
dead loss, the same as if you would 
shove! out into the road to let rot part 
of your crop that you worked so hard 
for. This is a fact—absolutely and 
without question. 

YOU CAN AFFORD TO BORROW 
THE MONEY TO BUY A MANURE 
SPREADER. We have letters from 
bankers who claim it pays 100% on 
the investment, and why. shouldn’t 
every farmer have a manure spreader 
when they can get in on a wholesale 
deal of this kind? Anybody can afford 
to buy a Galloway Spreader at our low 
wholesale quant:ty price. I make you 
the same price on one as if you would 
buy our entire factory output. All we 
charge you for when you buy a Gallor 
way Spreader is—the labor that goes 
into its construction at exactly what we 
pay on our payroll every Saturday 
night; the actual cost of materials, 
(and we buy in tremendous quantities) 
and then only one very small profit to 
us, based on a trémendous output. 
Because we ship these spreaders right 
direct to you—fresh from our factory. 

IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN 
ONE YEAR, pay all the interest it costs 
you, and big cash dividends besides 
which you can cash in at your bank in 
the fall; besides this, if you live in a 
dry climate or had a bad crop last 
year, you have more reason than ever 
to go and borrow the money and buy a 
manure spreader. It will pay you to 
get that manure out and if it is a dry 


“or how’ismall your farm, 


year next year, you will be almost sure 
of a good crop, no matter how dry it is 
on the land in which you scattered 
manure. 

The price of a Galloway Sdreader is 
only an insignificant trifle compared 
with the amount of real money it will 
make you. 

And now it is not necessa: 
to tell you about myself. ou know 
that. You know my company. You 
have seen my ads time and again. 
You know I will sell you this spreader 
and let you try it and be the judge 


for me 


‘whether or not you want it—try it 


thirty days, sixty or ninety days. In 
my proposition to you I agree that if 
at the end of the year it has not proven 
a paying investment I will take back 
the spreader and give you back your 
money with interest. Now if you don’t 
have the cash it’s just a matter of 
using your credit a short time. Our. 
experience in the past has taught us 
that we can safely make this proposi- 
tion. So you have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. 

NOW WHAT I WANT IS YOUR 
NAME. Send it to me today, and I 
will send you postpaid our newest 
book—just off the press—with actual 
photographs of our manure spreader 
in actual operation all over the United 
States; also our catalog, and Sizzling 
1911 Announcement. 

You ought to have’ ‘thes beaks! 
be. are of vital interest te: Overy: fare’ 


WRITE TODAY, heckuee, ‘Mees is’ 
going t be-the biggest rush for Gallo- 
way Manuré Spreaders we ever had. 

No matter where you live, how large 
ou can’t 
afford not to get Galloway's New 1911 
Manure Spreader Proposition. It’s the 
best ever made in the history of this 
country, and we have this peculiar 
combination—the best manure spreader 
absolutely and positively; six different 
sizes to select from, from our regular 
wagon box style up to our all-steel gear 
complete machine, and best of all, the 
lowest price ever made in all manure 
spreader history. 


Don’t put this matter off a day, but 
write me now. Very truly, 


The Wm. Galloway Co., 198 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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The Soil Fertility Problem in Iowa. 
Continued from page 36 
rotation would be secured by the com- 
petent live stock farmer who sold only 
the wheat and fed all of the other prod- 
ucts. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that the section of the state for 
which this rotation is recommended is 
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Five year rotation: Wheat, seeded with clover 
corn. corn; oats seeded with clover and timothy; 
clover and timothy The diagram shows how a 
160-acre farm may be laid out for this rotation Of 
course this rotation may be adapted to a farm of 
any other size and shape if some care is given to 
working out the details. 


splendidly adapted to dairy farming. If 
this industry was largely introduced into 
southern Iowa it would prove to be an 


exceptionally potent factor in the solu- 
tion of the fertility problem in that 
region. 


Another rotation which can be used 
advantageously in central and northern 
Iowa consists of two crops of corn fol- 
lowed by oats with clover seeding and a 
clover crop the fourth year. This rota- 
tion is a good one in live stock farming. 
It permits the raising of a large acreage 
of corn, which is our most valuable 
money crep, and if all of the produce is 


manure is carefully saved and returned 
to the land, the supply of organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen should be approximately 
maintained. Such a rotation on a live 
stock farm on which additional pasturage 
or hay is wanted, may be extended to 
cover five or even six years if timothy is 
seeded with the clover. 

A rotation of crops on all of the farms 
of Iowa which produce our more com- 
mon crops is at the present time the one 
indispensible factor if our soils are to 
be kept from rapidly losing in productive 
capacity. Unfcurtunately this system of 
soil management is not the basis of crop 
production on even a creditable number 
of Iowa farms. The rotations recom- 
mended above provide that one-fourth 
of the land under cultivation shall be 
in clover. On this basis we should have 
each year one acre of clover for every 
two acres of corn. But the most re- 
liable available statistics show that in 
Iowa we have approximately only one 
acre of clover to forty acres of corn. 
Certainly the facts which have been given 
in the preceding paragraphs show conclu- 
sively that our Iowa farmers cannot 
maintain the organic matter content of 
the soil with the system of soil manage- 
ment which are now generally in vogue. 


WHY BUY NITROGEN? 


Thus far only two essential factors 
in soil improvement, namely rotations 
and manure, have been considered. We 
have purposely refrained from naming 


and discussing other factors, because at 
the present time, almost without excep- 
tion, the soils of Iowa are deficient only 
in organic matter, and therefore of 
course, as has been shown, in nitrogen. 
Definite recommendations have been given 
above for securing these important soil 
constituents in a practical and economical 
manner. Some farmers, however, be- 
lieve that a systematic rotation, such as 
has been recommended, is not so very 
important after all. These men say. 
“Cannot we buy commercial fertilizers 
when later on we must add plant food, 
especially nitrogen, to our soils?” It is 


fertilizers; but every pound of commer- 
cial nitrogen is worth at least fifteen 
cents. This element of plant food can- 
not be bought for less than this amount 
in any market. Moreover, the increase 
produced by commercial nitrogen in gen- 
ers! farm crops on Iowa soils does not 
pay the cost of the mitrogen applied. 
Only a person who is wholly ignorant of 
agricultural facts would think of buy- 
ing nitrogen. This is true because the 
fact is now generally known that the 
air over each acre of land contains suf- 
ficient nitrogen to meet the demands of 
maximum crops for many hundreds of 
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A four year rotation: Corn. corn, oats and clover. 
This rotation is especially adapted to grain farms 
and to those portions of the state in which corn is 
the principal grain crop. The rotation shown in 
this diagram may be reduced to a three-year rota- 
tion by cutting out one crop of corn. It may be 
lengthened into a five or even a six year rotation by 
seeding timothy with the cloverin the oats and by 
keeping the field in grass for two or three years 
The three-year rotation is recommended for soils 
which are very low in nitrogen and organic matter 
due to long continued grain growing. 


thousands of years. How shal! this nitro- 
gen in the air be stored in the soil? 
By growing legumes and plowing them 
under or the manure made from them. 








used for feed and bedding and if the 


true that nitrogen can be purchased in 


Which one of all of’ the legumes is best 
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YOU MUST ANSWER THE 3 QUEST 





WRITE ME TODAY and ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS. 
2nd. In what Paper did you see my offer? 3rd. 
Would you like the Finest 14 Colors Horse Picture ever published in the world of the Fastest Harness Horse in 
I will mail you one copy, size 16 by 22, promptly and with F 
ampion I do not believe you would take $10. 
copy of the Fastest and Greatest 2:10 Sire in th orl 
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BEAUTIFUL PAINTING 
DAN PATGH 1:55 


REPRODUCED IN !4 PERFECTLY BLENDED COLORS 
BY A MARVELOUS NEW INVENTED “ORIGINAL 
COLORS”’ PROCESS. SIZE OF PICTURE 


THIS SPLEN 
MADE FROM LIFE AND IWANT TO ASSURE YOU THAT 
IT IS AS NATURAL AND LIFE LIKE AS IF DAN STOOD 
RIGHT BEFORE YOU. 

THE 14 COLORS PICTURE OF DAN’S HEAD THAT I 
WILL SEND YOU IS PRINTED ON EXTRA HEAVY EN- 
AMEL PAPER ABSOLUT 
BE MAIL 
SPECIAL MAILING TUBE SO THAT IT WILL REACH 
YOU IN PERFECT CONDITION. THE PICTURE SHOWN 
TO LEFT IS A GREATLY REDUCED ONE COLOR, PHOTO 


PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE. 
THIS IS AN ELEGANT PICTURE FOR FRAMING 


IT IS AN EXACT AND PERFECT COLORED REPRO- 
DUCTION OF THE FINEST PAINTING EVER MADE OF 
THE SENSATIONAL AND WORLD FAMOUS CHAM- 
PION STALLION, DAN PATCH 1:55. I THINK SO MUCH 
OF THIS PAINTING THAT I HAD IT REPRODUCED IN 
A BEAUTIFUL ST. 
COUNTRY HOME. THIS PICTURE WILL BE A PLEAS- 

URE FOR YOU AS LONG AS YOU LIVE BECAUSE IT 
SHOWS DAN’S TRUE EXPRESSION OF KINDNESS AND HIS LOVABLE DISPOSITION AS NATU 
BUY A PICTURE LIKE THIS BECAUSE I OWN THE PAINTING AND HAVE RESERVED IT EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS USE. 
=, A SPLENDID, 14 COLORS REPRODUCTION OF THIS PAINTING MAILED ABSOLUTELY FREE IF YOU 

f A POSTAL CARD OR LETTER AND ANSWER 3 QUESTIONS. 

ist. How many head of Each Kind of Live Stock and Pcultry do you own? 


Prepaid. 
for The Picture I will send you free, if you could not secure another 
Write Me At Once and this Splendid Picture is yours Free. 


FREE 


16 BY 22 INCHES 
DID PAINTING OF DAN’S HEAD WAS 


ELY FREE OF ADVERTISING 
ED, POSTAGE PREPAID, IN A 


OF THE SPLENDID 14 COLORS 16 BY 22 


IN THE FINEST HOME OR OFFICE. 


AINED ART GLASS WINDOW IN MY 


RAL AS LIFE. YOU CANNOT 


WRITE ME AT ONCE —<t 


” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Hogs? 
all Horse History? 


M. W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 











DAN PATCH 1:66 HAS PACED 14 MILES avenacine 1:63'4, 


30 MILES averaging 1:67%, 73 MILES 





averagima 1:6914. HAS 14 WORLD RECORDS, 
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for Iowa? Undoubtedly clover. If this 
crop is made the basis of a good rota- 
tion and is handled in the proper man- 
ner, there will never be a market in Iowa 
for commercial nitrogen for the growing 
of farm crops. . 
ANOTHER FACTOR MAY ENTER IN. 
The fact must be noted, however, that 
crop rotation alone will not maintain the 
fertility of the soil. In other words, a 
rotation cannot be made the sole basis 
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A four year rotation: Wheat, corn, oats and 
clover. This rotation is recommended for southern 
lowa, where winter wheat can be grown very suc- 
cessfully. Many of the suils in that section of the 
State can be made much more productive and pro- 
fitable than they are at the present time, by making 
such a rotation the basis of the munagement of the 
land. 


of a permanent agriculture. Some of the 
oldest and mest valuable soil experiments 
which have been conducted during the 
last half century prove this fact. The 
experience of farmers during the past two 
thousand years in all parts of the world 
proves the same fact. Comparatively 
new agricultural soils such as we have 
in Iowa can be kept highly productive 
with careful cultivation and the use of 
rotations, for a gocd many years; in 
some cases for one or even two genera- 
tions. But in the fullness of time in the 
case of upland prairie soils which are 
not fertilized by sediment deposited by 
overflow, these agencies fail to be ade- 
quate. This is because other factcrs than 
nitrogen, organic matter and the physical 
condition of the soil finally tend to limit 
crop prcduction. For instance, a min- 
eral element such as nhosphorus or potas- 
sium may become deficient or the soil 
may grcw acid because the lime content 
has become exhausted. Cf course the only 
practical thing to do under these condi- 
tions is to apply to the soil the material 
which will restore the plant food equili- 
brium or make the soil sweet and a fit 
place for plants where they may grow 
normally. 

Fortunately fcr Towa farmers the great 
majority of the soils of this state have 
rot yet reached the stage where factors 
other than nitrogen, organic matter and 
thorough tillage influence to an appre- 
ciable extent crop yields. This is a sig- 
nificant fact; but it should not be made 
an excuse for neglecting to give the prob- 
lem of establishing in lowa a permanent 
svstem of agriculture immediate and 
thouchtful attention. We must remem- 
ber that, aceording to Dr. Hopkins, “the 
essentials required iu a system of farm- 
ing that will increase and permanently 
maintain the fertility and productiveness 
ef the common land of Illinois are phos- 
phorus, organic matter and limestone.” 
J.et me emphasize the fact that this state- 
ment was made concerning the scils of 
I'linois, a state with splendid virgin soil 
comparable in depth and richness with 
those of our own state, and a state that 
has long been a leader in the production 
of those crops which are most commonly 
raised in Iowa. 

We certainly must believe that even- 
tnally phosperus will be deficient in 
Iowa soils as it is now deficient in the 
majority of the soils of Illinois. In due 
tire sdre of our soils will also probably 
recuire lime to neutralize an aceumula- 
tion of acid. These phases of the fer- 
Continued on page 44 


































































Top and Mezger Aut ic Windshield e 


Reo Proof 


Absolute proof of the qualities you want in a motor 
car—the 10% day-and-night record of the Reo from 
New York to San Francisco. 


Reliability — the first and most important. Half of the 4000 miles 
between New York and San Francisco is desert and mountain trails—the 
worst roads in the country: deep wash-outs, rocks in the road, often no road 
at all, A car that can keep on going at such a rate over those roads will do 
anything you can ask of it. 





Power. The Rocky and Sierra Mountains, and the desert in between 
gave the Reo lots of stiff and rough climbs. You'll never find 
a harder or stiffer climb in all your motoring. 






b Gltmarst:| 
fo fome 
with a 


Plain facts, 


Speed. The car that held the previous record was a 
$4000 six-cylinder car; but the Reo beat it by nearly five days. 


We have plenty more proof of the solid motoring 
qualities of the Reo, if you want it; but this is absolute. 


Send for catalogue and “ Reo and the Farmer ”, 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich Caperal Sales 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Reo Motor Car Co 








n Up-To-Date Spreader With 


More Good Points Than Any Other 
H ss, Endless Conveyor 
Special Points of Merit: Eni'cr*Conveyor. 
can’t rot, break or warp—lastsa lifetime, Exe 
centric Force Feed anplics power direct to ratchet 
force f.ed, which is controlled by hand lever, enabling 
you to spread manure thin, thickor medium. Perfect dis- Fi 
tribution at all times. When load is discharged, the left 
lever throws all working parts out of gear. A detachable, 
force-feed follow-up board is furnished free. Box is 
of hardwood; solid bottom, on which the all-steel apron convey- 
or works. Operated by only two levers. Nota gear or 
cogin entire machine. Fits any wagon gear or truck. Driven 
direct from both rear wheels, doing away with unequal strain. The Force-Feed Board is patented; it 
forces manure out of box, and is thrown out of gear when it reaches rear of box—an exclusive feature of 
the **Peerless’’—not found on other machines. Guaranteed to be the best Spreader made.” 
F Catal Write today ‘or our free catalog, describing the ** Peerless’? S; in every detail, 
ree og and quoting wholesale prices >t Farm Im ents of all kinds, You will save big 
monet and get the best. Catalog mailed fr 
. 


led free on request. 
Succceccrso ” JONES BROS. MERCANTILE CO., .,7,% Sas 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. $ 45° 









OODWORTH TREADS are automobile tire protectors made 
of chrome leather, studded with steel rivets. They are held 
on the tire by circular rings on each side, made of coil 

springs, joined by turnbuckle screws, which enable one to easily 

adjust the tread to different makes of tires. The coil springs 

up all slack, keeping the treads always tight and smooth, absolutely 
eventing them from becoming loose, to chafe or heat the tire. 
ey do not affect the resiliency or easy riding qualities of tires. 

WOODWORTH TREADS t skidding and punctures and re- 

duce your tire cost one-half. Sold by all first-class dealers. 
WOODWORTH TREADS are guaranteed to give good results. | 

Send for 1911 catalogue and free booklet ‘Preservation of Auto Tires 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO.. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CANADIAN FACTORY, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
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Ologs the Wheels of Progress. 

A farmer entered a cow testing asso- 
ciation The milk from about half his 
herd was to be weighed and tested, the 
man who did the work being promised so 
much a held. But very soon the farm- 
er sold about half of his cows included in 
the test and refused to substitute others. 
The tester said that in order to be fair 
to the other members of the association 
he would charge for the number of cows 
originally entered. 

A great deal of trouble ensued before 
the affair was finally settled. It de- 
veloped later that the farmer was trying 
to enter just as few cows as he could and 
yet be able to take advantage of the re- 
duced rates the official tester charged for 
inspecting the herd for tuberculosis. 

One man of this stamp does a great 
deal to discourage all progress in farm- 
ing communities. Because of his efforts 
to prey, parasite-like, upon the work of 
his neighbors, men lose sight of the true 
spirit of progress and co-operation in the 
wrangles that follow, and the self-sacri- 
fice of a few individuals accomplishes less 
than it should. Try not to take an un- 
fair advantage of your neighbors and en- 
courage every one to adopt the same pol- 
icles.—Wm A. Freehoff, La Cross Co., Wis. 


* ¢ ¢ 
That Calf. 


Dandy, isn’t he? Fine as silk. 
him so. 

I have seen some calves that were 
perfect beauties when they first came to 
town, but by the time they were three 
weeks old they were regular runts. 


Keep 


of our 


Tell you how we take care 
calves. First we give them a dry bed 
to sleep on. You wouldn't like to lie 


where your calves do lots of times; now 
would you? Straw is plenty. Have the 
gumption to get it for the calves. 

And then, we begin carefully with 
feeding. Three times a day are none too 
often to feed a calf at the start. Their 
stomachs are small. Don’t stuff them 
till they are like a pig’s bladder blown 
up at butchering time. Give a small 
amount of milk and give it often. Have 
it sweet for three weeks, then begin to 


use some sweet skim milk. Gradually 
slip away from the new milk till you 
are giving all sweet skim milk. Add a 


bit of grain now. 

If anything is better than buckwheat 
shorts or middlings, we never found it. 
They will not hurt a calf anyhow, and 
there is a lot of goodness in them. 

Hay is licking good for the calves, too. 
You will be surprised to see how soon 


they will begin to nibble at hay. Seems 
as if they were born that way. Hay is 
fine for the stomach and bowels. Give 


‘em some and keep on giving it to them. 

Saw off the horns before they get above 
the hair line by using a bit of caustic 
otash. It is the best of anything.—Z. 
t Vincent. 


oo + 
Dairy Briefs. 


It requires several generations to build 
up a good dairy herd, but just a few 
months bad handling to spoil a good herd. 

A heifer intended for milk purposes 
should be given just as good care as one 
intended for show purposes, and while 
a half starved calf may make a good 
milker, if given the right care she would 
have been twice as profitable. 

A few moments every day spent in 
getting acquainted with the future cow 
means the saving of many minutes later 
on. I have purchased a few wild cows 
and I find that as the cow grows gentle 
the milk flow increases. A little petting 
now and then is relished by the best of 
cows. 

I use the following feed with good re- 
sults in the flow of milk when the pas- 
tures are short: 100 lbs. of wheat bran, 
100 Ibs. of corn meal and 50 Ibs. of 
crushed oats, mixed. Each cow receives 
three quarts of this feed with the addition 
of not quite a half pint measure of cot- 
ton seed meal. In addition, they are fed 
what roughage, such as fodder, clover, 
hay, straw, husks, etc., that they will eat 
clean.—Mre. D. B. P. 



































NEW LAND ON THE OLD FARM 


HOUSANDS of people durirg the past year paid fabulous 
prices for new land—gave up their savings and their homes 
and moved into unknown country just for the sake of securing 
more productive property. 


Hundreds of farmers found a better plan. 


They stayed at 


home and invested a small part of what it would have cost them 
to move to the new country in an I H C Manure Spreader. 

Now in leisure time during the winter they are returning to 
the soii the rich fertility that has been drained from it—making 
new land out of old—putting it into condition to yield bumper crops. 

With an I H C Spreader the manure can be distributed in the 


proper amount required by the condition of the soil. 


A light 


coat, where land is good, a heavy coat where it is most needed. 
I H C Manure Spreaders have many exclusive features which 


you ought to know about. 
their superiority. 


in sizes ranging from 30 to 70 bushels capacity. 

Corn King and Kemp 20th Century Spread- 
ers are of the return apron type—Cloverleaf 
Spreaders have endless aprons. 
for spreading lime and drilling attachments 
for distributing manure in rows are furnished 
on special order. 

Let the I H C local dealer tell you all about 
IH C Spreaders and how you, too, can turn your 
manure pile into money with one of 
these simple, efficient machines. 
Catalogues can be secured from 
him, or, by writing for them. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 









Cloverleaf 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 





USA 


Years of successful service has shown 
In buying an IHC machine 
you are assured satisfaction for they are backed 
by a company that cannot afford to risk its repu- 
tation by offering you anything but the best. 

I H C Spreaders are made in three styles 


Corn King—Kemp 20th Century— 










IHC Service Bureau 

The Bureau is a 
center where the 
best ways of doing 
things on the farm, 
and data relating 
to its development, 
are collected and 
distributed free to 
every one interest- 
ed in agriculture, 
Every available 
source of informa- 
tion will be used in 
answering ques- 
tions on all farm 
subjects. If the 
questions are sent 
to the IHC Service 
Bureau, they will 
receive prompt at- 
tention. 


Lime hoods 
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and Conditioner 
dealers. 60¢ by mail. 












One or two packages 
most always cure; three or 
four packages—cure guaran-' 
teed or money back. There 


) PRUSSIAN REM 


HEAVES CURED 


An absolutely guaranteed 
remedy for Heaves, Coughs, 
Distemper, Indigestion and 
all Lung, Throat and Wind 
troubles; a Blood Purifier 
SOc at 






and 





is no remedy in the world 
that will cure so quickly 
permanently at so 
small a cost as Prussian 
Heave Powders—the re- 
cognized Heave Cure all 
over the coumry for 
twenty-two years. 

172 page Illustrated 
Parmers’, Stockmen's and 
Poultrymen's Book Pree 


YY CO, % Past, Misa 









































FOR SALE 


« 40 acres of fine land in the 
9 heart of irrigated Southern 


Idaho. _ Gaod location. tive miles from town 


H.C. PARSONS, 





JEROME, IDAHO 








Less than 1-10c per Mile was the Cost of Operating the 


HARLEY - DAviDSON Motorcycle 


at New York, when it established the official 
WORLD’S ECONOMY RECORD 
The simplest and most powerful roadster made. 


Built in the World’s Largest Exclusive Motor 





cycle Factory. Ask for Catalogue 25. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
\ 41-L St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 4 














Interesting books for 
Inventors mailed free. 


P A T E N T Ss Trade-marks registered 


BEELER 4 ROBB, 66-70 McGill Bidg., WASHINGTON, BD. ¢. 
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Winter Dairying. 

Where there is not proper environment 
for practicing winter dairying, several 
difficulties beset the buttermaker. 

Very often all the dairy work must be 
carried on in the kitchen during the win- 
ter months. Often there is no pantry 
where milk can be kept partially, at 
least, from appropriating odors that arise 
from preparation of food, so the result 
is a lower grade of butter as regards 
flavor, and as butter is sold almost en- 
tirely on its merits as to flavor, the loss 
to the buttermaker is considerable. 

Appearance counts for so much, but 
flavor is paramount. The other day a 
dealer in dairy supplies stated that all 
his best butiermakers had failed so far 
in bringing their butter up to the usual 
standard. It was during a spell of se- 
vere weather. This meant loss to both 
narties. The lady in question had brought 
with her a lot of butter. This the dealer 
tasted and pronounced of fine flavor, much 
to his pleasure and satisfaction. The 
lady was sure of the quality of her but- 
ter. It had not been brought to the de- 
gree of perfection required by guess work. 
No haphazard methods, but simply by 
care and painstaking in every stage of the 
work; and although made in December, 
it had almost the color of June butter, 
yet not a particle of coloring matter was 
used in its manufacture. Cows were fed 
a ration of wheat bran and corn meal in 
addition to well preserved fodder; they 
were pure bred Jerseys. 

A common trouble in the cold season 
is that butter will not “gather.” This is 
caused by either too low temperature of 
cream when beginning to churn, or too 
advanced lactation. Milk from a single 
cow long in lactation will spoil a whole 
churning. The viscosity of such milk ren- 
ders separation of butter fats slow and 
imperfect. 

When tco low temperature is the cause 
of the particles of fat refusing to gather 
as desired, the only remedy is to raise 
the whole mass up to the proper tem- 
perature. <A dairy thermometer is a ne- 
cessity and does away with much trouble 
and annoyance. Before beginning a 
churning, test the cream; it should be 
about 64 degrees in winter and should 
be smooth and velvety, and have a cer- 
tain degree of acidity. Cream is best 
raised to the proper degree of warmth by 
placing the cream receptacle in a vessel 
containing hot water. Care must be taken 
to stir often lest whey forms. Test from 
time to time to insure right temperature. 
When of right degree put in the churn, 
which should be previously scalded and 
rinsed in warm water, so as not to chill 
the cream. 

Our experience has been alt.ost wholly 
sith Jerseys and Durhams. Other breeds 

ay require a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture. 

Many buttermakers dilute the cream 
with warm water when ready to churn, 
adding it from time to time until it is of 
the right warmth. Butter obtained in this 
way is never first-class, and often failure 
is the result. Sometimes a little brine 
can be added to the cream in the churn 
when separation does not take place read- 
ily, but where right conditions are kept 
in all stages of the work it will rarely 
be necessary to doctor churnings. Many 
farmers’ wives depend almost wholly 
upon doctoring their cream when it is 
ready for churning, adding salt, and soda 
also when too much acid has been allowed 
to develop. The result is an inferior lot 
of butter and buttermilk hardly fit for 
pigs. Cream is diluted from time to time 
with hot water, some coloring matter 
added, and the work is done. This “short 
cut” in dairv work is the caise of much 
of the so-called poor butter thrown on 
the market.—Mrs. A. C. McPherson, Ross 
Co., Ohio. 
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For Removing Warts. 

To remove warts from cows teats fill a 
bottle nearly full of water, put in as 
much alum as it will dissolve and with 
this wet the warts twice a day. They 
oy soon drop off.—O. T. Cate, Adams Co., 
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Phelps Wants You to 


Answer this Advertisement 
My —and Get This Buggy Book Free 


Phelps wants to pay the postage on his Big New Show 
Room Buggy Book for 1911—fresh from the printer. 

He wants you to have this Book to look over the 
125 different styles of Auto Seat Buggies—Surreys— 
Carriages—Phaetons—Driving Carts—Spring Wagons, 
etc.—and a full line of Harness—whether you buy 
anything from him or not. 


| This Big Book shows you more Vehicles © and 
| Harness than you could see in 10 big towns—or in 25 
Dealers’ Stores. 


Phelps writes the Book himself—and he has a new 
plan this year of showing you—with big life size actual 
photographs—all the points about a Buggy—how it 
should be made—and what 1t should be made of—and 
Phelps knows. 


Save 


2500 to #7500 


OR NO SALE 
30 Days’ Free Road Test 


—2 Years’ Guarantee 


Phelps will save you $25.00 to 
$75 00 on the purchase price of a 
Vehicle—according to the style you select—because he sells 
direct from factory. 

Phelps has the confidence of over 140,000 farmers throughout 
the United States who have already bought Split Hickory 
Vehicles from him this way. ‘These customers send Phelps 
thousands cf other customers every year—and have written him 
tnousands of testimonial letters because they’ve been so well 
pleased with their bargains. 

Every Vehicle Phelps sells he makes to order—giving his 
customers many choices as to style, finish, upholstery, trimmings, 
F etc.—gives them exactly the Vehicle they Want—when they want 
it—and at the price they want to pay. 


Trade-Mark Split Hickory. Vehicles 


Highest Grade That’s Made 


Woodwork in running gears and shafts, of straight grained second growth 
| Shellbark Split Hickory—wheels celebrated triple A grade found on no other 
Vehicle and guaranteed to be up to quality of sample spoke which is shipped 
“wee (unpainted) with every 

vehicle sold. 




















Don’t you want this Free - mt ‘i wilh 
Book? Isn’t it worth while A A 
to know all about how _—Z 1@ } 

i a good buggy should be '@ m ! 


made? Do you realize that sli 
95 out of every 100 dealers ij i‘ qt 
know little about Buggies— dla | 
never have been inside a 
Buggy Factory? 

Don’t you want the best 
Buggy made—not one that’s “ 
made in big lots by ordinary buggy ; 
manufacturers to be sold to dealers to (/ 
compete with the cheap mail order 
catalogue houses? Just say on the 
postal “‘Phelps—I want the book’’= 
he’ll do the rest. Address, 


H. C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage 
Manufacturing Co. 

Station 202, COLUMBUS, O. 


The Largest Factory in the 
World Sellmg Direct to Consumer 
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Care of Hand Separated Cream. 

For the last five or six years, there is 
nothing that has come up oftener or been 
discussed at greater length at our dairy 
meetings than the quality of our hand 
separator cream. Our dairy association 
made a separate class for butter made 
from this cream, asking the buttermaker 
not to compete with the whole milk 
creamery. This article is not written 
with a view of championing the cause of 
the hand separator manufacturer but to 
try and help the man who has found the 
separator on the farm best suited to his 
conditions. The writer bought the first 
hand separator ever operated in Franklin 
that they 


county and it is my opinion 
have come to stay and we must fit our- 
selves into the conditions as they are. 


Is it not a fact that just as good butter 
can be made from milk separated by a 
small as a large separator, all other 
things being equal? If this be true, let us 
make the conditions as near equal as we 
can, always keeping in mind that it is 
the little things that you and I do that 
help to make our ventures a success. 
We have been told so frequently that 
we must wash our machines and keep 
them clean that I need not call your at- 
tention to this fact. I would like to ask 
if you would expect a buttermaker in a 
whole-milk creamery to produce a high 


class article if he did not keep his ma- 
chine in a sanitary condition. It is my 
belief that much improvement may be 
made in quality by better care of the 
cream after it is separated. In talking 
with a government expert who makes 
Chicago his headquarters, he asked if I 


was aware of the fact that there were a 
large number of hand separater cream 
creameries in western Wisconsin along 
the river that were turning out just as 
good an article of butter as were the 
whole-milk creameries in eastern Wiscon- 
sin. I asked him how he accounted for 
this. His answer was, that in the hilly 
country along the river springs were nu- 
merous and that the cream can was set 
into the spring and cooled down and then 
not mixed with the next skimming until 





that had been treated in the same way. 
Springs are not numerous enough with 
us in lowa to adopt this plan but we have 
found the following most satisfactory at 
Home Farm and have used it for several 
years with good results. We hope we 
may make ourselves understood from the 
description and the cut. 

We have a galvanized iron tank in our 
cream house near the well with a pipe 
connecting from well to this tank at the 
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top in the cream house. In one side of 


the tank we make a hole for a piece of 
gas pipe using a couple cf lock nuts, one 
on the inside, the other on the outside, to 
keep from leaking. On the inner end of 
this outlet which connects with the water 
tank for cattle, we use an elbow with a 
piece of gas pipe abcut sixteen inches 
long turned down so that the circulation 
is good in this tank, the water going in at 
the top and out at the bottom. All the 
water for cattle must pass around the 
cream where the cream is set as soon as 
we have finished separating. 

If you don’t care to go to the expense 
of buying a galvanized iron tank only 
having a small amount of cream, buy a 
barrel and saw it in two as this will hold 
two or three shot-gun cans of cream and 
will be better than nothing. In case the 
wind does not blow to make the windmill 
do the work of pumping, we use our gaso- 
line engine which is attached to the pump. 
Before we put in the engine we pumped 


enough by hand twice or three times a 
day to change the temperature in the 
tank. Keep this in mind. Your butter- 


maker, if he is onto his job, is going to 
finally know about the quality of cream 
you are delivering to him. He can’t pay 
you a high class price for a low class art- 
icle. Ask him frequently how you can 








improve the quality, and if he sometimes 
critcises your methods remember that it 
is very generally done to help you and 
take it in that spirit. 

If we shall improve the quality of 
Iowa butter no one man can do it all, 
but we can all play our little part if we 
only think so; and keep in mind this fact 
that it is not the opportunities we have 
but those that we take advantage of that 
bring success.—W. B. Barney, State Food 
and Dairy Commissioner. 
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Out of the Butter Bowl, 
A hard wood butter bowl beats one of 


soft wood all hollow. 

Make the very best butter you can 
every time. Don't have any off days. Off 
days are the days when you are off. 


Bring the boys and girls up to make 
butter. It may be they never will have 
to do much of that kind of work, but it 
will do them good to know how butter 
is made. 

Some folks that buy butter do not know 
good butter when they see it. It all 
goes with them; but if you think you 
have a bonanza when you strike a fam- 
ily of this sort and drop your standard 
down to their level, first you know your 
custom will all be of that sort, and in 
the day when you have a call for fancy 
butter at a gilt-edged price you have none 
and can’t make any. Hold the standard 
high. Ilelp to educate men up to the 
very best level. 

Accidents happen. Most of them come 
from some fault of our own. Cow kicks 
your pail of milk over. Why? Your 
finger nails may be too long. You may 
have been careless about how you took 
hold of her teats. Mene your ways and 
the cow will mend hers. Sure thing. 

A hard wood ladle will not absorb so 
much buttermilk and is for that reason 
easier to keep clean. 

Invite your customers to visit your 
dairy kitchen once in a while. Have 
things every day so that you would not 
he ashamed to see them coming.—BZ. L. 
Vincent. 
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Low Price to First Buyers 


Act today by writing for our book. 
our risk. 


it’s different from all others and in a class by itself. 
every other —_ 


is the only Stump Puller with double safet 


cestly and only shatters the roots. 


formations anc 


220 Seventeenth Street 
















We have a special low price proposition to make to first buyers in new sections” 
One machine in each locality always means more sales for the Hercules. That's why There is 
we are willing to make you a special offer if you are the first to buy in your locality. 
Get ahead of your neighbors and do contract stump pulling for them. 
is the stump puller you need and here is your opportunity to get onea 
Then choose the Hercules you'd like totryat trees 


Get Our Valuable Book FRE 


Let us prove to you that you can’t afford to get along witkout a Hercules Stump Puller, that 


machine and why we are safe in guaranteeing it for three years. That it 
ratchets, which make it doubly safe, the only pulles 
having all working parts turned, finished and machined, reduciog friction, increasing power, 
making it extremely light running. The United States Government has condemned iron 
stump pullers as being heavy, unwieldy and unreliable. 
The Hercules pulls them out. 
get other valuable information from our books. 
cules has done for others. Send the coupon or a postal now to 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 





Pull Your St 
for 30 Days at Our Risk 


Guaranteed for 3 Years 


T: a Hercules right on your own land at our risk. 


the stump puller you want, 
send it back. 


A Hercules 


and 
hedge 
rows. 


Let us tell you why it is different than 









Don't risk dynamite, it's dangerous, 
Find out all about root 
Also proof of what the Her- 









Centerville, lowa 





We pay the return freight. 
antee every casting on it for three full years against 
breakage, from any cause whatever. 
to put a Hercules to too great a strain. 
by agreeing to replace free any broken castings at any 
time within three years from the date of your purchase. 
That is our flat guarantee to you. 
know what the old genuine steel pullers will do and we 
are not afraid to back them up.Of course this does not 
limit the life of the Hercules to three years. 
our confidence in the only genuine all-steel pullers made, 
and in the superior workmanship that goes into every 
Hercules Genuine Steel Puller that leaves our factory, 
There is no reason why these pullers won’t last a lifetime, 


HERCULES 


no more excuse for stumpy fields. Try a Hercules All-Steel 
Triple-Power Stump Puller for 30 days 
tasaving. and economical it pulls largest stumps as well as small ones, green 


CASUAUAGAUAAUAATANOGUGOREUSUOUROOONOGOEOOEOGAOGOEUEOOOCUOOEOOONUOAOUEOONOAEOEOLL 
Free Books Coupon 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
220 S 


Gentlemen: 
All-Steel Tripie-Power Stump Puller. 
trial and low price-to-first-buyers proposition. 


umps Free 


If it isn’t just 
or if it fails to do all that we claim, 
If you keep it we guar- 


It is impossible 
We prove this 


No strings. We 


It proves 


STUMP 
PULLER 


Free. Prove how easy and sure 


eventeenth Street, Centerville, Iowa 


Please send me all free books about the only 
Also your 30-day free 
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Result of 


Instead of cutting down our output of cars we have added four acres to our factory floor 


space. Let's just see what this means: 


For three years we have built the Inter-State “40"’"—built slowly and tested each car most 


carefully before it went to a dealer. 





Four More Acres 





At the end of three years, instead of having to cut down our output because of any dis- 


satisfaction among customers who bought hurriedly constructed cars, we have a 


big list of 


waiting customers! This list is the result of having enthusiastic owners all over the country. 
We have just completed a larger model in answer to a demand by a certain number who 


want a big Inter-State. 
model. 


twice this amount. 
materials and performance. 


Inter-State Automobile Co., 


Branch—310 South 18th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


(72) 


. The popularity of the three-year-old 
It is the first time any automobile company has been so complimented by its trade. 


Standard for Value 


The Inter-State ‘‘40"’ has set the standard for motor car value. 
has been universally marveled at because it compasses the 
The price, however, is that which shoul 
Greater motor car value cannot 


“40” caused us to build the new 
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Model 30A— 
40-Horsepower, 
5-Passenger Touring 
Car—Price $1,750 





of Factory Floor Space 
c “40” Popularity 


New catalog tells complete story of the best buy 


in motordom today. Tear off coupon pow. 


Partial list of distributors in lowa, Illinois and 


Cruzan & Co., De Moines, Iowa 
Eldridge-Beebe Marshalltown 
Inter-State Auto ¢ ‘0., Daven rt, lowa 

Zouges & La ar Ra = -towa 
Rising & Babb, Chanspaign. Til 
sin, » Champaign, Ill. 

Limisay Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri: 


Iowa 








emin SF2 
This trusty car for $1,750 A R der 
reat features of cars costing Inter-State Automobile Co. 
prevail for the very utmost in Duncie, adiane 
iJ 
” 7 Send me your Free Catalog. 
Muncie, Indiana 
(Licensed under Selden Patent) NAME ..22 2000 coon cone sone core 202 eo ne see sees sneeee 
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Ripening Cream in the Small Farm 
Dairy. 

This is an easy matter and yet one 
that requires accurate and prompt atten- 
tion to details. 

How do you ripen your cream? 

Until ready to ripen, the fresh cream 
from each skimming should be immediate- 
ly cooled down to fifty degrees or less and 
so held in cold storage. 

Never mix any fresh cream with the 
ripened cream just before churning. All 
that goes into the churn should be evenly 
ripened from twelve to twenty-four hours 
beforehand. It should also be at the right 
temperature for churning. 

From twelve to twenty-four hours be- 
fore you wish to churn get the cream 
ready by using a “starter.” This is made 
from fresh skim milk right from the crear 
separator and preferablv from fresh cows’ 
milk. I have used a double-walled dead 
air space patented ripening can in my 
own dairy, but a two-quart glass fruit 
jar may be used where only a few cows 
are milked. 

Sterilize the can and cover and heat a 
quart of fresh skim milk to about seventy 
degrees. Put on the cover and set in a 
warm place where the temperature may 
be steadily maintained. 

In less than twenty-four hours, at this 
time of the year, the skim milk starter 
should have the right acidity, but should 
not be curdled. A starter thus obtained 
may not be always unifcrm, as different 
samples of skim milk may contain dif- 
ferent kinds of bacteria... But experience 
will teach the butter maker to quickly de- 
termine whether the starter thus prepared 
is satisfactory. Thorough sterilization of 
all utensils in the preparation of the 
starter is absolutely nec essary. 

It is much better to ripen a lot of 
cream this way than to allow several 
skimmings of cream to sour and stand at 
a high temperature for two or three days 
until over ripe and spoiled before churn- 
ing. 

Be sure to cool down each skimming of 
cream before putting it into the cream 
iar or storage receptacle. Then keep this 





cream cool until ready to ripen with the 
prepared starter. 

I used to warm the cream up to about 
seventy-five or eighty degrees, then add 
the starter in proportions of one part of 
the starter to about ten parts of cream. 
This for the winter season. The starter 
will be in the proper condition, if not 
curdled, to inoculate all portions of the 
cream alike with lactic acid bacteria. 

Keep the cream at seventy-five degrees 
or a little less for twelve or more hours, 
when it will be ready to churn. With a 
little experience you can tell when the 
cream is ripe and can time all portions 
of the work to make the churning hour 
come about when you wish to churn. 

The ripened cream should have a 
smooth velvety appearance and be slightly 
acid to the taste. If too much lactic acid 
is developed the casein is firmly coagu- 
lated and the process of churning breaks 
it up into small granules. These become 
incorporated in the butter and show up 
in the form of white specks. Butter not 
only looks bad when thus affected, 
putrefactive ferments cause bad flavors 
when these white specks of casein are 


rrominent. 

There are many farmers’ wives who 
make butter from cream ripened in this 
manner and they ultimately secure so 


many customers at a special price that 
they are simply forced to add more cows 
and make more butter to supply the de- 
mand. And there are many large farm 
dairies that started in this way of mak- 
ing fine butter from two or three cows. 

The best thing that a dairy farmer can 
do with his milk product, provided he 
lives too far from the city to sell cream, 
and there is not a butter factory in the 
locality, is to make butter at home. The 
mest money is generally made by selling 
cream from a herd of cows. The next 
best is making butter at home and the 
poorest plan is to sell the whole milk, 
all conditions considered. It is hard work 
to raise calves and pigs on the farm that 
sells whole milk, and, to make it pay, a 
good price must be received for the whole 
milk the whole year round.—/. H. Brown, 
Calhoun Co., Mich. 
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Dairy Notes. 

When we stop to consider that the cir- 
culatory system of the cow as well as the 
lung arrangement is much the same as 
that of the human being, then we must 
concede that whatever is necessary to 
health in the one must be required in 
the other, viz.: exercise, pure air, pure 
water, ete. Breathing the impure, con- 
fined air of close, ill ventilated stables, 
hours and davs in succession, is a prime 
cause of tuberculosis. 

Pure water is as necessary to the well 
being of animals as pure air. A cow in 
full flow of milk requires nearly 50 per 
cent more water than when dry. Milk 
contains about 50 per cent water, and 
as milk is produced by food «~-! water 
combined, it is to the interest of the dairy- 
man to be sure that his herd has an 
abundance of fresh and pure water. 

Salt also should be placed so that the 
cows can have access to it at all times; 
there is no danger of their abusing their 
privilege and taking too much of it. 

Another thing: It is to be hoped that 


the rigid stanchion, that relic of bar- 
barism, has had its day. Certainly no 
conscientious dairyman would employ 


such a torture in the twentieth century. 
Think of the misery of having the head 
confined between two pieces of wood or 
iron for hours, day in and day out. Those 
who persist in its use should themselves 
be sent to the stocks or pillory! 

As grass forms the best ration, so one 
must get as near to that as possible in 
food elements. When about to give fresh 
rations to dairy animals—or all other 
animals for that matter—see to it that 
feed boxes or mangers are cleared from 
all refuse that may remain over from the 
last feed. You will feel more _ self-re- 
specting yourself; besides making the 
animals more comfortable. Put yourself 
in their place: would you like to eat 
from a plate that was unwashed for 
three or four days in succession, or maybe 
a week? Thoughtlessness is a cause of 
downright cruelty to animals many times. 

Keep animals contented: the contented 
a is the profitable one, as a rule.—Mre. 

. O. McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 
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Continued from page 39 
tility problem should now be studied care- 
fully in order that our farmers 
when the necessity arises, intelligently 
purchase and apply that material which 
will exactly meet the requirements of the 
soil, and none other. Knowledge of this 
character will prove of inestimable value 
to the agricultural and commercial in- 
terests of the state and will do more than 
any other factor to eventually prevent 
the indiscriminate use of commercial fer- 
tilizers in lowa. These materials, as they 
are commonly used in our eastern and 


southern states, are a positive menace to| 
This is true for several] rea- | 
ex- | 


agriculture. 
For instance, fertilizers are 
pensive and are therefore applied to the 
soil in quantities too small to supply the 
crop with all of the plant food which it 
takes from the soil. The added plant 


SOnS 


food stimulates the early growth of the| 


plants and thus enables them to draw 
more heavily upon the soil. The result of 
this action is finally to reduce the pro- 


ductive capacity of the soil to a point 
at which the cultivation of the land is 
no longer profitable. 

Again, commercial fertilizers contain | 
very little organic matter and as a rule} 
users of fertilizers make no effort to! 
maintain the organic content of their 
soils. The inevitable result of this sys- 
tem of management is the abandonment 
of the soil. 

COUNTING THE COST, 

It is worthy of note also that com- 
mercial fertilizers are sold at retail at 
about twenty-five dollars a ton. As a 


general average of the most common com- 
mercial fertilizers used in the United 
States, one ton contains about 
three pounds of nitrogen, eighty pounds 
of phosphorus and thirty-three pounds 
of potassium. A fifty-bushel crop of corn 
(grain only) requires as much nitrogen 
as is contained in approximately one and 
one-half tons of this twenty-five dollar 
fertilizer. These figures prove definitely 


that commercial fertilizers cannot be 
used to maintain the nitrogen content of 
the soil. No farmer can afford to pay 


nearly forty dollars for a supply of fer- 


tilizer which furnishes only sufficient 
nitrogen for one crop of corn of fifty 
bushels. The entire crop would not be 
worth as much as the cost of the fer- 
tilizer. Moreover, in Iowa, the potassium 
which commercial fertilizers contain has} 


practically no monetary value, because 


the soils in this state have an almost in 


exhaustible sunply of this element of 
plant food. ‘The Iowa farmer does not 
and will not need potassium for many 


years for the growing of farm crops if he 
maintains the organie matter content of 
his soils and keeps them in good physical 
condition. 

It is always a waste of money to buy 
a commodity which cannot be_ utilized 
advantageously. The statement was made 
in a preceding paragraph that phos- 
phorus is not now a limiting factor in 
production in Iowa. At the pres- 
ent time, then, that which was said 
above about the value of the potassium 
applies also to phosphorus, but with this 
difference: the phosphorus content of the 
soils of this state is limited, and within 


crop 


the life-time of some of our younger 
farmers it will be necessary to use this 
element as a fertilizer on certain Iowa 
soils. When that time comes, however, 
it will not be profitable to purchase 
phosphorus in a commercial fertilizer. 
Other sources of supply, such as rock 
phosphate, are much cheaper. It is a 


fact that commercial fertilizers cannot 
be depended upon for the solution of the 
fertility problem in Iowa. These ma- 
terials have been a curse in many ways 
to hundreds of thousands of farmers in 
our eastern and southern states. An earn- 
est effort should be made to prevent the 
fertilizer blight from settling down upon 
the farmers and the soils of this state. 
But much effective work must be done 
very soon if this is accomplished. Dur- 
ing the past few years thousands of Iowa 
farmers have written to 
tural Experiment Station 


tion concerning the purchase, application | one single stump. 
and use of commercial fertilizers. This|in two or three minutes, often less than 
fact can be interpreted to mean just two | 





| fertilizers of some kind, and that there 
may, 


|} to 





thirty- | 


their Agricul-| 
for informa-| never put in more than five minutes on 


The Soil Fertility Problem in lowa | things : namely, that already many of | 


our farmers believe that their soils need 


is a widespread lack of knowledge con- 
cerning systems of soil management 
which are adopted to the lands of Iowa. 
It is the duty of the State to teach every 
farmer in the commonwealth the whole 
truth about the relation of commercial 
fertilizers to the maintenance of the fer- 
tility of the soil to the end that a profit- 
able agriculture may be one of Iowa’s 
most valued and permanent assets. 


2 2°, i? 
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Stir Your Stumps. 

Marshall White, one of the largest pro- 
ducing farmers in Appanoose county, 
Iowa, says: “A large stump 20 inches 
in diameter will waste as much land as 
is required for raising an average of eight 
hills of corn. The eight hills of corn 
would average one-half bushel. $y ore- 
moving my stumps and planting an aver- 
age of eight hills wherever there was a 
stump I increased my yield ten bushels 
the acre, which at 60 cents a bushel 
was equal to $6 an acre. On the thirty 
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acres that I went over and pulled out I 
saved more than the price of the machine 
the first year, yet my boys and I did the 
work in a few weeks in the early spring. 
I consider the time and labor wasted 
from plowing, planting and cultivating a 
crop of corn around a lot of stumps in 
the field in one season amounts to more 
than the time and labor it takes to pull 
out the stumps in the first place with a 


good machine. When I cleared my 
stumps my increase of corn the first year 
more than »aid for my machine. The 


labor wasted in cultivating was equal to 
the labor required in pulling stumps. The 
land is worth $25 an acre more and every 
vear hereafter, the increased yield and 
the labor saved will be clear profit to me. 

The Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington says that stumps are high priced 


“boarders” who never pay their board. 
With a good machine the up-to-date 
farmer clears his stump land, increases 
its value double and triple and gets 
enough in the increased crop the first 
vear to pay fer the clearing. 


Ex-Sheriff Climie of Appanoose county, 
Iowa, says: “I had forty acres of stump 
land that I cleared two years ago. Right 
alongside of it I had forty acres of old 
land that was in cultivation for twenty 
vears. After clearing the forty acres of 
stump land I plowed it up and put it in 
corn the first year, also put the forty 
acres of old Jand in corn. There was 
just a wire fence between the two forty’s. 
I gave the same attention and cultivation 
to each forty. The corn on the old land 
made about thirty-three bushels to the 
acre. The corn on the newly cleared land 
made about ninety bushels to the acre.” 

IIere is clearly seen that Mr. Climie 
gained sixty bushels of corn to each acre 
of new land cleared, which paid for the 
clearing. At 60 cents per bushel he was 
paid $36 an acre for clearing his new! 
land and at the same time had the same 
amount of crop left, thirty bushels to the 
acre to pay for the cultivation and for 
the profit, the same as on his old land, 
yet after being cleared, the new land was 
worth $40 an acre more than _ before. 
Thousands of practical farmers have had 
similar experience. 

And to show that if you go at it the 
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Make Your Floors 
Look Like New 


Your floors probably show the heel prints, 
mars and scratches caused by constant winter 


You can make them look like new 
with Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite) 
and give thema hard, durable, lustrous 
finish—easy to clean, durable. 


ACME 





QUALITY 


PAINTS AND FINISHES 


What you want for kitchen, laundry, 

pantry, inside stairs and floor borders are 
painted floors—not scrubbed floors, so un- 
attractive and such care. 
Acme Quality 
product, too, for every finishable surface— 
from a bed to a threshing machine, from 
parlor furniture to barn roofs, 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


tells just which paint, enamel, stain or 
varnish to use ; how much to use and how 
it should be applied. Illustrated in color. 
Your dealer probably has Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. If he cannot supply 


Lead and Color 





Detroit, Mich. 














right way it doesn’t take much time, 
Rufus King writes: “I have two men 
and a team besides myself. We have 


Usually pull them out 





two minutes.” 





Farmers Sons Wante 


Stock and fair education to work in an office; 
with advancement, steady employment, 
ch offices of the association are 


Mable. 
in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Vet- 
erinary Science Association, Dept. aneda. 
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Preventing Mottled Butter. 

The most effective way of preventing 
mottled butter is to be on guard against 
the conditions that cause it. Mottled 
butter may be caused by a variety of 
causes, but perhaps the two principal 
ones is in improper salting and poor 
management of the cream in ripening. 

The ripening cream should be kept 
very thoroughly mixed _ several times 
daily. If it is not properly mixed, it 
cannot ripen uniformly, portions of the 
cream having a greater per cent of 
acidity than others, and there is not 
only an incomplete churning, but the 
butter is apt to be mottled. A regular 
mixer or churn dasher, which works 
up and down through the _ ripening 
cream does the best work. Cream rip- 
ens fast in hot weather, and too much 
attention can not be given to the keep- 
ing of it thoroughly mixed. 

White curdy specks are also caused 
from not keeping the cream properly 
mixed. If one is not particular in the 
mixing, the cream will gravitate, leav- 
ing a layer of skim-milk at the bottom 
of the can. This milk gets excessively 
sour, forming a curd which breaks up 
in the churning and fills the butter 
with small white specks of caseous 
curd. When the cream is kept thor- 
oughly mixed from the bottom to the 
top, this skim-milk does not get a 
chance to settle and consequently the 
origin of the white specks is shut off. 

The cream should be churned at a 
low temperature so that the butter will 
gather in about forty-five minutes and 
the temperature of the cream not sud- 
denly changed while it is being churn- 
ed, nor after the butter has come. A 
sudden change of temperature is very 
apt to make the butter streaked. Then 
the salting must be done carefully to 
avoid mottled butter. If the salt is not 
uniformly worked into the butter, some 
portions of the butter will contain 
greater amounts of undissolved salt than 
other parts, and as salt attracts mois- 
ture, the color will be deepened at these 
places. Salting is best accomplished by 
a partial brine ‘salt, and working it un- 
til the salt is evenly distributed through 
the butter. 

Mottled or streaked butter, while the 
quality itself may not be off, generally 
is cut a cent or two a pound, but a 
great deal of it is found upon the mar- 
ket. It may be entirely prevented by 
giving proper attention to the cream in 
ripening, by regulating the temperature 
at churning time, thoroughly washing all 
buttermilk from the butter and by giv- 
ing it an even, uniform salting.—Lyn- 
ford J. Haynes. 

* * Ke * * 
Dairy Jottings. 

The corn flelds may be utilized after 
the corn has been husked, but a little 
care should be exercised at first in or- 
der to avoid any serious results. Let 
the cows drink before going into the 
field and allow them in the field only a 
short time at first, gradually lengthening 
the time from day to day. 

Fences kept in good repair and 
plenty of feed in their pasture will keep 
the cows frem breaking out and thus 
causing all sorts of trouble. Most cows 
possess an inquisitive turn of mind and 
are inclined to. .prowl around a great 
deal, and poor fences will offer them 
an excuse to break out. Once a cow 
learns the trick of jumping a fence it is 


almost impossible to ever cure het 
breachiness. The wise plan is not to 
let her learn this. 


Abundant and pure water in unlim- 
ited quantities is essential for the health 
of the cows. Bodily purification and 
the best digestion of food cannot be 
secured when insufficient water is sup- 
plied. 

Voluntary exercise contributes to the 
good health of the cows; involuntary has 
Just the opposite effect. The cow is 
naturally a creature of quiet habits, 
and neither her health nor her pro- 
duct is improved by her being required 
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—AMERICAN=— 


SEPARATOR’ = 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easil 

cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Makes thick or thin 
cream. Thousands in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. Different from this picture which illus- 
trates our large capacity machines. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our richly illustrated catalog 
tells all about it. Our wonderfully low prices on 
all sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish 
you. We sell direct to user. Noagents. Our 
guarantee protects you on every American Sepa- 
rator. Western orders filled from Western points. 
Whether your dairy is large or small, get our great 
offer and handsome free catalog. ADD > 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 





BOX 1059, 











ONE OUT OF FOUR qs 
OF THEM NOW OWN THE MATCHLESS a 
INEW BUTTERFLY SEPARATOR ay 








One out of every four people who asked for our FREE catalog in 1910 
already own a New Butterfly Cream Separator. No matter how many 
other catalogs they received, or how many agents tried to talk them out ¥ 
of buying direct from our factory, or how low certain houses offered to 
sell their cheaply constructed, hard cleaning machines—one out of every © 
four of these people in the quiet of their own homes have already deci:ied 
in favor of the New Butterfly—and others of them are doing so every day. 

The complete book which we will send you free, tells the whole story of 
New Butterfly supremacy—shows why this separator with its wonderful 


PATENTED ONE-PIECE ALUMINUM SKIMMING DEVICE 
gets the most cream, why it is by far the easiest of all separators to 
clean, and tells all about the vertical shafts and ‘“‘frictionless’”’ 
ivot ball bearings, continually bathed in oil which make this the 
lightest running separator on the market—the only one a ten- 
year-old boy or girl can run without getting tired. The tank into 
which you pour the fresh milk is self-draining and only waist 
high. The crank is high enough to avoid stooping and backache. 
The cream and skim milk spouts are open and easy to clean. The 
bow] is self-balancing and self-draining. These are just a few \ 
of the many reasons why one out of every four people who needed ; : 
a cream separator and asked for our catalog last year already own a New Butterfly. 


Our Handsomely Illustrated 1911 Catalog Is Now Ready 


We want you to have this book at once. It quotes lowest prices ever named by any factory or mail 
order house (prices only $18.90 and_up to $46.30), shows two styles of machines and five sizes for all 
herds from one to fifty cows; offers you thirty days’ free trial of any style or size on your own farm, 
gives a lifetime guarantee and contains hundreds of letters from enthusiastic New Butterfly owners. 
If you keep one or more cows, we want YOU to have this book sure, right away. Just give us your 
name and eddress on a post card or letter and say, “Send me your New Butterfly Separator Catalog.” 
DON’T PUT IT OFF. Send for the free book anyway, and learn all about this wonderful separator. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall Blvd., CHICAGO 
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“DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Harmony, Theory and Musical History. 
Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of Public School Music 


SCHOOL or DRAWING anv PAINTING 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF DRAWING 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


EMINENT INSTRUCTORS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


OTHER COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts; College of the Bible; College of Medicine; 
College of Law; College of Education; College of Dentistry. 

For Catalogue address 























to perform great muscular activity ——Wm. 
Purdue, Madison Co., Ind. 
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EXPENSIVE COW FEEDING. 

Thousands of dairymen are losing heav- 
ily every year because they do not study 
the great art of economically feeding their 
There are still many farmers feed- 
fodder, timothy hay, corn meal 
other expensive “mill” feed 
town. Timothy hay one of 
of cow feeds. Corn fodder is 
a cow cannot do well on corn 


ows 
ing corn 
and some 
hought in 
the poorest 
better, but 


Is 


fodder alone, or corn fodder and timothy 
hay. Fed on these she must have 10 or 
12 pounds daily of corn meal, bran and 
other expensive feeds if she is to give 
anything like a fair flow of milk. Men 
who are content to feed timethy hay and 
corn meal do not as a rule believe in 
corn silage nor are they anxious to keep 
up the fertility of their fields, and so 
they fail to grow alfalfa, or clover, which 
they could make into the best of hay 
for their cows and other farm stock. 
Their fields languish and their cows yield 
small returns, and so there comes a dou- 
ble loss. In these times of goo! prices 
for dairy products and high prices for 
all bought feeds, every dairyman of the 
Successful Farming family should first 


of all be a grower of clover, or alfalfa, 
or both. 
CLOVER FARMING. 

The growing of clover or some other 
legume—alfalfa, vetch, cowpeas, field peas, 
or soybeans—in regular rotation with 
other crops, such as corn, barley and 
oats, is absolutely essential to the ~»rofit- 
abie production of these grains. If the 
land is not in proper condition to grow 
clover or the other legumes, then the 


farmer should at once set about to make 
ic so. If it needs lime to put it in order 
to get the proper catch of clover, then 
spread lime over the fields. In no case 
should one sell clover hay, but instead 
he should always feed it to dairy cows, 
fattening steers, dry cows, growing stock 
and even to the horses and pigs. Study 
the land. the rotation, and the best 
method of growing clover until you have 
that blessed plant regularly in the rota- 


tion, with alfalfa on the side additional 
if possible. 
THE VALUE OF LIME IN CLOVER HAY. 


We now know that cows living on such 
feeds as corn, corn silage, corn fodder, 
timothy hay, straw, etc., cannot ordinar- 
ily get enough out of these feeds to put 
into their milk. This surprising fact, 
only recently brought out by our scien- 
tists, is one of great importance. A cow 
giving milk must be able to get out of 
her feed not less than 2 ounces of lime 
daily. On many farms cows are suf- 
fering because of the lack of lime in 
their food. Clover hay and all the other 
leguminous roughages are rich in lime. 
A ton of shelled corn furnishes ony six- 
tenths of a pound of lime, while a ton 
of corn stover (husked corn fodder) fur- 
nishes about 8.6 pounds. Contrast these 
showings with clover hay, a ton of which 


contains 483 pounds of lime, or with a 
ton of alfalfa hay. which contains 86 
pounds of lime. Here is another rea- 


son for feeding legume hay to dairy cows 


and to other farm stock, esnecially to 
growing animals. 


The farmer who grows clover to help 
feed his land has land that yields bounti- 
ful crops with which to feed his stock. 
And the stock feeding on the clover and 
other good provender give rich returns 





in meat, milk and wool. Clover is an 
all-around blessing! 
THE SILO AND DAIRY FARMING. 


The silo is now of vast importance in 


successful dairy farming. He, who, after 
providing liberally of clover or other 


legume hay, would still further cut down 
the cost of producing milk, must also 
grow great crops of Indian con and nut 
a part of these into the silo. Professor 
Roberts of Cornell University and the 
writer built the first experimental silos 
on college farms in America. Here, in 
Wisconsin we invited our farmer friends 
to come and see us fill the silo during the 
tall of 1881, and the novelty drew many 
visitors. Some of these predicted that 
the green corn we were placing in the 
silo would heat and burn up the adjacent 
barn; others said it would rot and make 
manure; about every one shook his head 
and talked dolorously. Later, when we 
began to take out the silage, on observing 


that it was sour, we were told that it 
would eat up the cows’ teeth, eat up 
their stomachs, ete. A little later it was 


affirmed that silage was a cause of tuber- 


culosis among cows. What a_ change 
from those not-far-away days. 

Next to great crops of clover, grow 
good crons of corn, dairy farmers. Put 


a considerable part of the corn crop into 
the silo, ears, stalks, and all. Put up 
sufficient silage to provide at least 30 
pounds daily for each cow giving milk. 
and a lot more for all the growing and 
dry stock. The farmer who has an abund- 
ance of clover hav and corn silage rich 
in grain is in pesition to reduce his feed 
bills to the minimum and increase his 
milk flow to the maximum—and is not 
that well worth planning and working for? 
NECESSITY FOR CONCENTRATES. 

Low grade timothy hay, corn stover, 
straw, etc., are all very useful feeds for 
idle horses and cattle being carried over 
in winter. Feeds of this nature are 
largely composed of woody fiber which is 
hard for the animal to digest. The work 
of digesting feeds of this class uses up a 
large part of all the energy they contain 
and leaves very little energy they contain 
to go into work, milk, or flesh. In digest- 
ing coarse feeds a great deal of heat is 
evolved and this heat serves to warm 
the animals in cold weather. We should 
never forget such facts when we talk 
about the value and use of straw, corn 
fodder and other coarse feeding stuffs. 
When we put horses at hard work in 
spring we must then feed them liberally 
on good nutritious hay with a liberal 
allowance of such concentrates as corn, 
oats, bran, etc. In doing this we give 
them feeds which take far less energy 
for digestion and consequently leave more 
for the production of flesh, work, or milk. 
Now, if we will always bear in mind that 
the dairy cow when yielding a full flow 
of milk is a hard worked animal, we will 
the more willingly supply her at all times 
with a proper allowance of rich con- 
centrates as well as high-quality rough- 
age. 

The farmer who is so foolish as to have 
only timothy hay and corn stover or 
husked corn fodder for his cows, must 
supply as much as ten or twelve pounds 
of costly grain or concentrates in order 
to secure a fair flow of milk. The wise 
dairyman never feeds any such amonnt 


of grain because 








You can’t stop the 
spread of good’ news. 


If you sell a good 
article your customers 
will talk about it. 
That’s how it happens 
that there are now 
250,000 Economy 
Cream Separators in 
actual daily use. We 
sold 40,000 last year. 
Ask for the Economy 
Chief Dairy Guide for 
1911. Most interesting 
cream separator prop- 
osition ever printed. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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teed waterproof, fire-resisting and long- 
Special of long-fibre wool felt satur- 
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Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. We pay the freight 
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FREE TO FARMERS 


A Valuable 160-page book entitled 


“SILO PROFITS” 


Written by 200 of the most successful 

Feeders, Farmers and yy in 

the World. Every farmer in 

America should read this book, and 

gocpanene a su bee A of these books 

last we wi one copy free to 
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ers and in their own words, 
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“INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
315 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 
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Good Cultivation. 


Thorough cultivation of any crop has 
much to do with the yield. The weeds 
must be kept out, and the soil kept thor- 
oughly stirred up so as to conserve 
the moisture in the soil and throw all 
the plant food to the nourishment of the 
crop grown. The manufacturers of Buck- 
eye Cultivators have made a _ careful 
study of this problem for the, past half 
a century with the result that Buckeye 
Cultivators have grown more popular ev- 
ery year. If these cultivators were not 
right in every way they would not have 
increased so in popularity. ‘This year, 
in order to meet the growing demand for 
a cultivator that would meet the wants 
of the man who grows narrow row crops 
such as potatoes, beans and other vege- 
tables, and yet have sufficient latitude as 
to width to cultivate corn and other wide 
row crops, The American Seeding-Ma- 
chine Co., Incorporated, Springfield, Ohio, 
have placed upon the market a new nar- 
row row Buckeye Cultivator that is 
bound to take first place. Those growers 
who need a cultivator of this type should 
write to the makers for a Narrow Row 
Buckeye Cultivator pamphlet. It makes 
no difference what kind of land you have 
—whether it is hard, loose or sandy, 
whether it be level or hilly, or the kind 
of crops you grow, there can be had in 
the Buckeye Cultivator line an imple- 
ment that will do the work in the best 
possible manner. Go to your implement 
dealer and insist on seeing Buckeye Cul- 
tivators. Do not be put off with some- 
thing claimed to be “just as good.” Sat- 
isfy yourself on this point, and if your 
dealer will not furnish you with a Buck- 
eye, the makers will see that you get 
one. 








EkheS KEROSENE 
For Farm, Shop and Home 
Runs perfectly on kerosene, gasoline, 


distillate, any fuel oil, Hundred less 
parts. Patent throttle gives three en- 


gines for price of one. Single spark 
ignition saves 75% battery cost. Force 
feed lubricator—perfect oiling. Double 
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Free Trial 
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ELLIS ENGINE CO. 
Lames 47 Mallett St., Detreit, Misb- 


BOWSHER MILLS  j 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For Every Variety of Work. 
Have aman s grinders. Different 
rom all others, Handiest to operate and 
LIGHTEST RUNNINC. 
(Our circular tells why.) 
Tea sizes, 2 vay ~ horse-power. 
Also make Swee; nders—(eared & Plain. 
N.H. BOWS CO, South Bend, Ind. 


We Sell Fine Farms 


Where the sun shines all winter long 

In Texas and Oklahoma, 

In Missouri and Arkansas, 

In Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Send for our free descriptive list, Address 
McBurney, Stocking & Go., 277 Dearborn St., Chicage, Ili. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY! A-1 land, abundant 
water. in Turlock Irrigation District of California. 
Home of the peach. grape. cantaloupe, watermelon 
and sweet potato. The Dairyman's Paradise. Write 
for booklet. Dept. **3” Tarloek Board of Trade, Turlock, Cal. 





so. He provides liberally of clover, al- 
falfa or some other rich legume hay in 
abundance. Then he has a, silo filled 
with rich corn silage. After givine the 
caws all they will eat of clover or alfalfa 
bay and rich corn silage, a cow does not 
need over six pounds of rich concen- 
trates a day unless she is giving an un- 
usually large flow of milk, in which case 
she may need 8 or possibly 10 pounds. Here 
and there can be found a dairyman who 
has gone a step further and in addition 
to providing clover or alfalfa or both 
along with corn silage, has a big cellar 
full of roots for his cows. In such cases 
the grain allowance need not usually ex- 
ceed four pounds a cow daily. By means 
of clover or alfalfa hay, corn silage and 
roots, the expense of the ration is cut to 
the lowest possible limit, while the cow 
can produce her maximum milk yield. 

In all cases the more milk the cow is 
giving the harder she is working, and this 
true, the richer and more concentrated 
must be her food, the more carefully 
must it be prepared, and the more liber- 
ally must she be fed. 


SUMMER SILAGE, 


During the late summer season when 
the cows are usually afflicted with flies, 
and the heat is most intense, then it is 
that the pastures grow sparse and there 
is often suffering from the lack of suf- 
ficient food. Then is the time the dairy- 
man sees the milk flow growing less day 
by day and the needed income from the 
butter and cheese factory falls off. Then 
there is discouragement for the man who 
has not properly laid his plans. The 
wise dairyman is always the master of 
circumstances and not their victim. Thou- 
sands of long-headed dairymen now have 
special silos filled with corn silage ready 
to be fed out during the summer when the 
pastures begin to turn bare and brown. 
With their cows there is no abnormal 
shrinkage .of milk flow, but often an in- 
crease when silage feeding begins in mid- 
summer. Cows thus carried over by lib- 
eral feeding until the pastures become 
good again in the fall pay most generously 
for such thoughtful provision. 


SOILAGE. 


Soilage means the feeding cf fresh 
crops, cut and carried to the cattle in 
summer time. Many up-to-date dairymen 
now provide green clover, alfalfa, rye, 
wheat, oats, barley or corn forage for 
their cows in summer time. By feeding 
this green forage in feed racks in the 
open lot or in the darkened stables during 
daytime when the flies are bad, the cows 
will be able to maintain the full flow of 
milk when herds not so fed are shrink- 
ing heavily because of a _ shortage of 
herbage in the pastures. When the pas- 
tures are short in the late summer or 
early fall an acre of specially grown 
sweet corn, or even field corn will pay 
big returns if cut and carried to the 
cows. Why neglect and half starve the 
cows during August and September and 
try to make up for it by piling crops high 
in the barn and granary to be fed out 
the following winter? Why not be gen- 
erous to cows during the dog Cays as 
well as in mid-winter? 

THE PREPARATION OF FEED. 

A cow giving a large flow of milk is 
one of the hardest worked animals on 
the farm. Many horses plowing all day 
in the field do less real work than the 
cows grazing in the adjacent pasture. 
What we can’t see with our eyes we ought 
to see with our intelligence. When we 
work horses hard we supply feed in such 
form that the animals do not have to 
work too hard in masticating and digest- 
ing it. With this bread principle to 
guide we readily understand why it is 
usually best to grind corn, oats ard other 
grain for the dairy herd. Dry cows can 
use more coarse feed than those _ in 
milk, for their digestive apparatus is 
not at hard work. 

Cows usually like their feed in dry 
form and it is usually useless to wet it. 
Nor is it necessary to mix meal with 
cut forage, for as soon as food enters 
the paunch it is all thoroughly inter- 
mixed. The naunch of ruminants has a 
vigorous churning action, and _ meal, 
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chewed coarse feed, and water are soon 
commingled. 
THE GENEROUS COW AND THE 
DAIBYMAN. 

Here is what Dr. Jordan of the New 
York Experiment Station concludes from 
his study of a dairy cow weighing S870 
Ibs. when eating 15.5 lbs. of digestible 
dry matter daily and producing there- 
from 20 Ibs. of milk: 
nergy required to maintain the 
pikes eoanee cccccc cS per ct. 
Energy expended in the manufac- 

ture of 20 Ibs. of milk 
nergy contained in 20 
milk 


STINGY 


Ibs 


30 per ct 


6éeeeoese 27 per ct. 
ME Sesh tdedoearevwan 100 per ct. 
Thus we learn that it takes 43 
ct. of what the cow eats to maintain her 
life and 30 per ct. to convert her food 
into milk. Finally, of all she eats, 27 
per ct. goes into the milk pail. Thus, 
at most, the dairyman can get back but 
27 per ct. of the energy or food value 
of what he feeds his cows. From this 
we learn that the cow must have a defi- 
nite amount of feed to maintain her life. 


She further requires another definite por- 
tion which is expended in the work of 
changing feed into milk. The remainder, 
after substracting the sum of these, rep- 
resents what may go intb the milk pail. 
Where could these figures be cut down 
and not have the loss fall on the dairy- 
man and no place else? A man might 
just as well be niggardly in feeding 
sheaves of grain into the throat of a 
thrashing machine as to pinch on the 
feed of his cows. 
WEEDING OUT THE POOR COWS. 
The advanced dairyman not only feeds 


his cows well but he uses the scales and 
the Babcock test to help him in finding 
the unprofitable cows. He keeps a daily, 
weekly, or monthly record of the weight 
of milk each cow produces, and knows 
how rich the milk of each cow is in fat. 
Heifer calves from the best cows are 
saved and the poor producers early drop- 
ped from the herd. The dairyman who 
is advanced far enough in intelligence 
and foresight to have plenty of clover 
hay and good corn silage is out of the 
class that -is content to feed and milk 
poor cows. Fortunately or unfortunate- 
ly there are a whole lot of cows in this 
country that are far better than their 
owners. If liberally fed these cows 
would give ood returns, but abused by 
bad feeding and neglect they are a drag. 
Never turn a cow off as unprofitable un- 
til you have done your part as to feed 
and care. There is as large a proportion 


of poor dairymen in America as there 

are reallv poor dairy cows. 

GOOD DAIRYING IS PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 
It is an axiom that good dairymen 


have good farms, good homes and make 
money in their business. First of all 
dairying tends to the betterment of the 
land because in selling the preducts of 
dairying the farmer is not parting with 
much fertility. Dairymen nearly always 
buy some concentrates and these bring 
fertility to the land. By the wise pur- 
chase of the really necessary feeding 
stuffs and by further purchasing a reas- 
onable quantity of phosphorus and potas- 
sium in the shape of commercial fertil- 
izers and mixing these with the stable 
manure, the dairyman can still more rap- 
idly and profitably increase the produc- 
tivity of his farm. 

Dairying furnishes continuous occupa- 
tion throughout the year and in summer 
the work often presses to the limit of 
human endurance, for the crops must be 
raised and the cows cared for as well. 
Because dairying is no easy task and 
further because judgment and skill are 
absolutely essential to success there is 
no fear of dairying being overdone. Twen- 
ty-five years ago there was much talk 
about overdoing the dairy Lusiness; now 
it has disuppeared and the prices for 
dairy products are higher than before. 
The farmer who pursues dairying con- 
sistently and persistently can feel assured 
that he cannot fail. There is always a 


market for his products and the better 
the product, the better the price. Every 
phase of his business is one of intense 
interest and 


intellectual advancement. 


per | 





| The suecessful dairyman must have an 
j}active, energetic brain and he must be 
busy mentally as well as physically practi- 
|cally all the time. The man who is look- 
ing for an easy job or some way of run- 
ning a dairy without a lot of clear 
thinking as well as hard work, will soon 
quit the job in disgust. He who is will- 
ing to use brain as well as muscle need 
have no worry about competition for thdte 
are too few rather than too manv of his 


kind in this world. 
~ & % 


Successful Farm Dairy Notes. 

Many a cow is good, just because her 
owner is good. 

When we are 
not give a thought now and then to the 
cow’s master? He has the making of 
his herd in his own hands. Ile can make 
her or break her. More cows are broken 
than made. 

In almost every herd there will be some 
heifers to milk pretty soon. How is 
your stock of patience? Takes some to 
teach a young cow to stand still and go 
through the process of milking these first 
few days. It is new business to her 
and what wonder that she is apt to 
thrash round some? Who wouldn’t under 
the same circumstances? So when you 
are inclined to holler and strike her, 
don’t do it. Keep cool. You will be 
glad you did a week or two later. 

The man who thinks he must have a 
fight with his cows every now and then, 
doesn’t know much about cow nature. 
It 1 good deal like what is in the 
hearts of other folks. One cross word 
leads to another. Scold and you will get 
hit in the ribs. Let everything be done 
decently and in order and the work will 
move along like the ticking of the clock. 

Set a time for doing all the barn work. 
Then live up to it. Clean the stables and 
fodder about daylight. Milk right along 
after that. Let the cows out and water 


studying the cow, why 





Is i 


them, say at ten. Clean the stable again. 
Let the cows in and groom them thor- 


At two give them another outing 
Clean the stables 


oughly. 
for exercise and drink. 


again. At half-past four or five in the 
winter get them all in for the night. 
Brush, fodder and milk before dark. This 
is a good rule. Perhaps I say this be- 
cause it is my own rule and I like it; 
but try it and see if it doesn’t work 
well. 


Have you ever noticed that a good deal 
of the whole corn you feed appears later 
in the droppings? Here is a pretty good 
argument in favor of grinding all kinds 
of grain for the cattle. 

Tight gutters are not good for much 
unless you use some kind of absorbent to 
take it up. To make it count it must 
reach the fields. Good straw or the horse 
manure scattered along in the gutter will 
do it‘ for you. 

If you draw out your manure daily, do 
it daily. Don’t wait till it is piled up 
behind the cattle. It smells bad, it is 
not healthy. 
Hang up the 
have had one 
your leg to the 
did not do this, 


After you 
run into 


dung fork. 
or two tines 
bone, just because you 
but set it up where it 
would slip down, you will perhaps turn 
over a new leaf. Better do it before you 
have to suffer for it. 

How are the milk cans? Getting some 
rusty? Let them go and get new ones. 
Rusty cans are a bad thing from every 
possible standpoint. 

If you use a separator, get one that 
will do good clean work. There may be 


as much waste in separators as in any 
other kind of a’ farm machine. Cheap 


implements of any kind are a delusion 
and a snare. 

If you are honest and square about 
grooming your cows before milking, you 
will not need one of the new milk pails 
that make you think of trying to squirt 
milk through a knothole in the side of 
the barn. 

Some men think for their cows: some 
let the cows think for them. You know 
which wins the prize.—Vincent. 

eo & & 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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of the World’s 


98% Creameries Use 
DE LAVAL 
Cam = eparator 


en years ago ppal a dozen 
different makes of oon amery or fac 
tory separatorsin use Today over 98 
per cent. of the world’s creameries 
use DE LAVAL separators exclu- 
sively. 

It means a difference of several 
thousand dollars a 
year whethera DE 
LAVAL or some 
other make of separ- 
ator is used in a 
creamery. 

Exactly thesame 
differences exist, on 
asmallerscale. inthe 
use of farm separa- 
tors. Owing to the 
fact, however, that 
most farm users do not keep as ac- 
curate records as the creameryman, 
they do not appreciate just what the 
difference between agood and @ poor 
separator means to them in dollars 
and cents. Nive times out of ten the 
farmer can't tell whether or not he 
is wasting $50 to $100 a year in quan- 
tity and quality of product through 
theuse of an inferior cream sep- 
arator. 

Now, if you werein need of legal- 
advice, you would go to a lawyer. if 
you were sick you would consult a 
doctor. If you had the toothache you 
would call on a dentist. Why? Be- 
cause these men are all specialists in 
their line, and you rely upon their 
judgment and skill. When it comes 
to buying aseparator why not profit 
by the experience of the creamery- 
man? His experience qualifies him 
to advise you correctly. He knows 
which separator will give you the 
best service and be the most econo- 
mical for you to buy. That’s why 
98% of the world’s creameries use the 
DE LAVAL exclusively. 

There can be no better recommen- 
dation for the DE LAVAL than the 
fact that the men who make the 
separation of milk a business use the 
DE LAVAL to the practical exclu- 
sion of all other makes 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY 42 E. MADISON ST 
NEW YORK cHIcaGo 


























Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 32 HAVANA, ILL. 
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Yon can build fence rapidly with this 
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you are em it without assist- 
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guaranteed 
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Dairy Notes. 


the cows—all the stock on the 


Give 
place—a chance to bathe in the sunlight 


every sunny hour. Sunshine is a fine 
germ killer; sun and light are foes to 
blues, ill temper, and ill health. Many 


an animal has developed a vicious dispo- 
sition simply because of gloomy, dark pens 
and stables. 

While warm stables are nécessary for 
the cow’s best welfare, don’t fer ‘a+ minute 
neglect thorough ventilation. 

Give the cows plenty of dry bedding. 
This works far towards their comfort, 
lessens your work in caring for them, 
and saves much of valuable fertilizer. 

Cows require lots of water—not ice 
water either—during the season when 
most of their feed is dry. Ilave you a 
tank heater? Salt is another necessity. 

Plan so the cows may have plenty of 


room. Overcrowding is bad, in all re- 
spects for the cows. 
Don't confine ccws to dark stables. 


Better keep them in a shed open to the 
south than do that. 

Have: the quarters as warm as possible; 
but by all means have the roof weather 
proof. Leaky roofs are an abomination 
anywhere, but think of being fastened 
under a steady drip, drip, or pour. 

A few boards, nails, and hits with the 
hammer will stop lots of disease-produc- 
ing drafts. 

Dry forest 
bedding, straw 


leaves make the best of 
is good, so is sawdust, 








No one but can obtain one o these three, 
and they will pay compound interest on 
the money invested. 

Cows with sense usually have sensible 
owners, and vice versa.—Emma Clear- 
waters, Vermillion, Co., Ind. 


oe 
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Live Wire Dairy Items. 

A filthy cow is a reproach to her own- 
er. Easy to tell whether a man is a 
good dairyman or not by the surround- 
ings he gives his cows. 

If your cows are not as profitable as 
your neighbors find out why. There 
must be a reason. 

Dairying is a 
strictly attended 
ested. 

The folks who have business or pleas- 
ure that takes them away from home a 
gocd part of their time haven’t any bus- 
iness with cows. 

Don’t say ycu can’t afford to feed 
grain to the stripper or dry cows. Why, 
friend, you cannot afford not to feed the 
dry cow fairly well. It pays to winter 
cows well whether they are giving milk 
or not. You may think the cow wintered 
at the straw stack is in good enough con- 
dition, but after her calf comes you will 
find she is pretty thin. And the drain 
of giving milk will keep her in poor flesh. 

Timothy hay is all right for horses 
hut as a cow food it is not very valu- 
able. Corn fodder is better but. it needs 


2, 
Sd 


must be 
ones inter- 


business that 
to by the 











to be balanced up with something else, 
clover or alfalfa hay, or oil meal, bran, 
or cotton seed meal. 

Yes sir, it is highly important that the 
milking be done with as much regularity 
in the time as is possible. Regularity in 
milking helps in developing a tendency te 
prolong the period of lactation. Be- 
sides a cow knows when milking time 
comes. Milk her an hour later and you 
will likely get less milk and poorer 
quality than if you milked her at the 
regular time. 

Can’t raise a good calf on wind and 
water. Talk about milk substitutes, 
there is no getting around the fact that 
cow’s milk is the best food for calves; 
but sometimes, of course, it is out of the 
question to get the milk and a substitute 
must be given. How fast the calves 
grow when they get to eating. As soon 
as possible we teach them to eat ground 
grain and clover. The head of the house 
says he likes to have calves come in the 
fall because he has more time in the win- 
ter to give them the care they need. How 
do you fix the calf’s horns? We use a 
stick of potash. The calf hardly knows 
it—Fannie M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 


So & & 


My, my, isn’t Successful Farming fine! 
It gets better all the time. We could not 
do without it at all. It has so much 
good advice for the farmer, dairyman, 
housekeeper, etc.—Mrs. Annie Belle Coz, 
Wise Co., Texas. 
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Appleton 
Spreader is easy to load, 
haul; spreads thinly or thick] yand 
always evenly, from start to finish; has positive force feed; 
pulverizes thoroughly; doesn’t bunch; has a changeable feed, oper- 
ated without stopping the team; automatically balances the load; is so 
simple of construction and so easily operated that any boy, who can drive a team,can 
Send for FREE Catalog. 

So confident are we that our machine will stand on ite merits,that we guarantee the Appleton 


Manure Spreader to be,and to do,all that we claim for it in ourspreader 
book. This book of factsis freeto you. Send for it today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 276 Fargo St., Batavia, 


WITH ITS SOLID ‘OAK FRAME. 
The frame isthe foundation of a manure spreader—it must stay square and level or the mach- 


’ Appleton 


ed, every piece well seasoned. 





inery parts will soon stop working right. Our frame 
is made of solid oak—every- piece is carefully select- 


It is braced and 
trussed by steel rods.so that it is always square and 
always level,all the time and under all condi- 
tions. There is no other wood as good 
Qak.for this purpose.and there is ab- 
solutely no other frame equal 
to the Appleton. See the 

picture—that will 
convince ary 
practical 


Minneapolis, Mina 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Council Bluffs, la. 


ure Spreader 







The Frame That’s Always 
on the Square. 


Here’s e combination of the tough- 
est wood, the strongest metal and 


The all oak frame. 
Steel braced and Steel 
trussed 





raw have a world wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


3 x 9 Skein- $52.00 
3%x10 Skein— 54.70 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success. 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe deliv- 


ery, satisfaction :nd to save you money. 

: Catalog shows all styles of pleas- 
ure vehicles and harness, pony 
vehicles and hrrness, spring wagons, 
delivery wagons, farm wagons, 
and harness. 

May we send you large catalog? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
Elkhart, Indiana 








BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


machine it operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, adapting it especially for o 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol an 


MADE. Lowest 
fuel cost; lowest 
up-keep cost; 
easiest on the 
rating farm machinery, with better results 
has perfect lubrication. est cost because 


it delivers greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. . Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, oceupies less space, 
, R'S 


is less cumbersome, with Jess vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS 
FAVORITE ENGINE, >No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE 
1% H.P. to 5% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 30 to So H. P 
THE PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 434 West 15th St., Chicage, U. S. A. 
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four cylinder. State your requirements and get our advise, 
This is our 58th year. 
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An Ode to the Hen. 
The eagle ought to have a place among 
the false alarms; 
We place its pictures on our 
on our coat-of-arms, 
But what did eagles ever do but frolic 
in the sun 


coins and 


bs ’ 

They'd be in jail for larceny if justice 
should be done. 

They are not half so good to eat as 
mallard duck or grouse; 

They'd surely cause a panic, in a sec- 
tion boarding house; 

And never in this weary world was 


a farmer known to go 


To trade a pail of eagle eggs for nails 


or calico. 

The humble hen on t’other hand, still 
helps the world along. 

She lifts the farmer's mortgage as she 
trills her morning song. : 

She yields the fragrant omelet, and 
when reduced to ple 


She makes the boarder feel that he at 
last is fit to die. 

The eagle does not stir the soul’s of 
earnest, thoughtful men, 

So let us take her from the shield and 
substitute the hen 


—Mrs. 


on M, Paige. 
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Chick Talk. 
have any doubt about hens 
give them some after they 


If you 
needing grit, 
have been without it a few days. 


A good bone cutter is a bonanza. But 


mark the word, “good.” Many are on 
the market that are not worth taking 
home. 

sSury the old dead carcasses you have 


been in the habit of feeding your hens 
and never give them another scrap. You 
know and everybody knows that it can- 
not be good for hens to eat such stuff. 
And another thing, when you buy meat 
scraps, get some that doesn’t smell like 
Old Hundred. Good pure food is the 


stuff, and the only stuff to make eggs of. 
Water your hens two or three times a 
day. You don’t like to drink stale water. 
Neither do they. 
Half our bad luck is due to trying to 
crowd too many hens into one house, and 
the other half in letting the houses get 





foul beyond all description. You can 
put a stop to both these leaks. 
Make it a rule to shut the henhouse 








The Poultry Houses at Iowa Experiment Station 


Cacklings. 

The pullets should be well started at 
their winter business of laying the high 
priced eggs; if they are not, hunt for the 
cause. Examine roosts for mites, pullets 
for lice, and their bodies to determine 
if they are too fat, or in poor condition. 
Any or all of these conditions will result 
in few eggs. 

Give nice new nests in secluded spots, 
and if the feed has been mostly corn, 
change the diet gradually, replacing the 
corn with wheat, rye, oats, or a mixture 
of these. A little barley, sunflower and 
sorghum seed is good. 

Keep the premises clean, 
ed and not over-crowded. Look out for 
and stop at once all cracks or knot- 
holes. On sunny days scatter some wheat 
in a convenient heap of leaves or straw 
out doors; if bad weather, scatter the 
grain in litter that is under shelter. The 
exercise will keep them good humored 


well ventilat- 


and lively. 
Give green food, either a run on rye, 
wheat or clover fields, or else cabbage 


heads, beets, turnips or shredded fodder. 
Keep them busy and healthy, they will 
do the rest.—Mrs. Emma Clearwaters, 
Vermilion Co., Ind. 
& & > 
It will take a roost 67,603 miles long 
to hold all the chickens and turkeys when 
they go to roost tonight, and a line of 
2,000 miles of ducks and geese will sit 
on the ground, and every fowl! will touch 
sides with its neighbors. 
* + + 
Don’t count your chickens till you've 
poisoned the old cat. 








door every night these days. If you have 


been a little lax about this, ask your- 
self every evening, “Have I shut that 
door tonight?” If not—Well, make 


tracks, that’s all. 

Stop complaining. Get down to busi- 
ness. You have played with poaltry 
long enough. Begin by getting some bet- 
ter hens. 

Good men and good hens make a stay- 
ing team to do business.—EZ. DL. Vincent. 
& & & 

Accustom Poultry to New Home. 

In changing laying hens from an old 
to a new house, unless precautions are 
taken, they will stop laying until they 
get accustomed to their new quarters. So 
the process should not be carried on too 
abruptly. 

We tried the 
great success. 

After the house was ready for occup- 
ancy, we scattered grain on the fleor and 
fed the hens there for several days, until 
they entered without hesitancy. About 
the fourth night, when all were quietly 
feeding, we closed the door and forced 
them to remain. In about an hour all 
had found their perch, although they 
moved about uneasily when we looked 
in. 

The next night we closed the door to 
the old henhouse and fed the poultry as 
usual in the new, again confining them. 

Thus we accustomed our hens to their 
new quarters without very much trouple 
to ourselves or enough of a éghock to 
their nerves to interfere with Raying to 
any marked extent—Wm. A. Freehoff. 


following plan with 





> Wonder 


@ You can be almost 
sure of a 95% hatch 
or better. We know for we have 
thousands of testimonial letters to 
bear out this statement. This incu- 
bator has triple walls, copper tank, 
nursery, chick urawer, egg tray, 
lamp, burner, thermometer, chim- 
ney, funnel, etc We furnish it 
complete delivered to your rail- 
road station at a very low price. 
This is one of our most popular 
machines and it is better than any 
other machine on the market, size 
and hatching results considered, no 
matter what price is paid. 


Better write us today for our free 
catalogue. Our prices are low. 


GEO. ERTEL CO. 


| 117 Kentucky Street, Quincy, Illinois 


Every Farmer and Far- 
mer’'s Wife can Make 
_ Money with 
Poult ry, 
't Have 
= be 
Poultry is of straight 
business farming—often 


ying part.Send 
e catalog and 
























bator authority and poultry 

expe advises. ;The 1911 

Essex Model Incubators and 

Brooders are the latest and best money makers for 






farm poultry raising. Every man, woman and child 
who keeps even a few chicke ~~ read this 
rite for copy. 





highly instructive book. 
ROBERT 


67 Henry Street 


An Incubator 
Really Different 


in that the complete Incubator is 
metal covered, insuring bigger 
hatches, making even tempera- ° 

ture more certain. That's why Freight Prepaid 
you'll find it economical, safe, pleasant, easy torun a 


NATIONAL INCUBATOR 


Has copper water-tank, double case, nursery, auto- 
matic regulator. $8.00, Brooder $4 00, both together 
$10.00. Freight prepaid east of Rockies. We've 
described this machine and how tobe successful 
with poultry in a 

FREE BOOK 
entitled “1911 Notes on 
Poultry Raising” Send for it. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
























Nationac 
INCUBaATOR Co 








Glico Qiu iain) Lay] 


by Keeping them Well 





Send us your poultey oF supply dea- 
ler’s name and we will send you 
(FREE) a conn. ©. Nuckols’ val- 
uable book, “‘POULTRY naan 
AND How TO PREVE * also 
@ sma)! sample package a 
ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 

If you prefer a larger package of 
the charcoal, inclose seven cents in 
stamps to pay cost of mailing. 


The S. Gtoumgper Co 
649 Evans St. Cincinnati, O. 























more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never. clegs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoncy inadvance. Book free. 





Vernon Co., Wis. 








F.W.MANN CO.,Gex 98, MILFORD, MASS. 
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Packing Eggs for Hatching. 

As a rule eggs for hatching are almost 
uniformly well packed, so far as mefe 
transportation goes. Novices may make 
the mistake of packing too loosely. Eggs 
are shipped io much better shape than the 
live birds : but, so far as attractiveness 
of package, and consequent effect upon the 
buyer is concerned, there is still plenty 
of room for improvement. 

Grape baskets, excelsior and eggs, if 
all are fresh and clean, make a complete 
combination. Splint baskets are a little 
more attractive, and sometimes more con- 
venient as to form, but being lighter, re- 
quire a little more packing material. 
Newspaper is effectual as a springy pack- 
ing material, but it is apt to spoil the 
effect that might so easily be added to 
one’s chances of pleasing the customer 
providing dainty tissue or clean white 
paper is useu instead. 

A very large advertiser sends eggs in 
safety carriers, covers screwed on, pack- 
ages, scrupulously fresh, and eggs snow 





A Familiar Farm Favorite 


white, well shelled, excelsior packed. The 
effect is good and shows that the busi- 
ness is done on business principles. 

A young man just starting into the 
fancy eggs business has the right idea. 
He runs a modest little classified adver- 
tisement in just one paper. He has busi- 
ness acumen, and applies business meth- 
ods to his stock. He has had a neat 
little stamp made, from which every 
egg receives the dainty impression. He 
means business, and already has more 
orders than he can fill, though he has 
quite a number of birds. Yet he is a 
business man, and has only spare hours 
to give to his birds. 

To those whom time is the most 
precious thing they have, the patent egg 
boxes, are a very great boon to poultry- 
men. Compartment boxes, to be used in 
connection with a cheap handled basket 
can be purchased at a very low figure. 
Others are designed to carry safely with- 
out being packed in baskets. Some of 
these are of wood, with wire springs to 
hold each egg in place; others with wooa- 
en cases have shaped pasteboard egg 
pockets. Corrugated paper as a jar and 
mar saver has been coming into accept- 
able use everywhere, and has not been 
adapted to egg boxes. All these save time, 
strength and care. Anyone who sells a 
good grade of eggs for, hatching can 
afford the additional cost of these pack- 
ages. The most expensive are not very 
costly while many single sitting boxes are 
as low as. twelve or fifteen cents apiece 
when bought in dozen lots. 

If these boxes are tagged with a re- 
turn laber bearing the shipper’s name 
they can be returned and used again 
and again. Such devices are rapidly com- 
ing into use by every poultryman in the 
land.—Arthur G. Symonds, Merrimack 
Co, N. H. 

oo ¢ 


One thing is clear and that is the dry 
feeding method: that is the raising of 
chicks on smali ceeds and finely cracked 
grains. It is the safest for the beginner 
anyway. 











Make the Poultry am 


Business a Real 
Business , 




















That’s my motto, friends. 
Go into it in earnest. Poultry 
holds out rewards for live people 
that beat any other business you 
can go into on the same investment. 

I believe in making a system of 
poultry, of working to a definite end in a definite way, always looking 
out for the dollars. This system has come to be known as the 


Queen ineubater Way of Making Poultry Pay 


Wouldn’t you like to have me tell you, my 
poultry friend,just what this means? I'll be 
glad to answer yourletter, Iam always glad 
to write to people who are trying to find a 
way to make more money out of their 
chickens, Write me. Ihave a fine proposition 
tomaketo you. YouknowI start people up 
in poultry—put the famous Queen Incubator 
in their hands on the make-good plan, and 
make the most favorable termsever made on 
an incubator if you want to buy. My offer 
is personal to active, earnest people who want 
to make money. Address me personally. 


WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man 
Box 16, Lincoln, Neb, 








CORNER CUT away 
(| TO sHOW INSIDE 
OF INGUBATOR 


















That is Different 
and Better Than Others 


We place the lamp underneath,in thecenter. That means 
— distribution of heat throughout the egg-chamber—there 

nocold side. Our lamp holds 4to 8 quarts of oil. Fillit 
once for a hatch—no daily muss or smell. And our auto- 
matic trip cuts the flame down at.the burner, when egg-f4 
chamber gets too hot. All others let the excess heat escape. 
That’s why the X-Ray needs only one gallon of oil to a hatch, 

while others require 3toS5 gallons. And 


<> INCUBATOR) 


has no front door—it opens from the /op: 

That’s why it’s so easy to ventilate and turn eggs in the 

-Ray. The top has two double glass panels so you can 
see the thermometer at any time without exposing eggs to 
outsifle air. Many other features and advantages of X-Ray Freight 
incubators shown in our book. See how they are made and what LJ 
they @re made of. Note the genuine California Redwood, covered a!l 
over with enameled steel, beautiful rosewood finisb. Legs galvanized steel ~~ -f braced. 
X-Ray in¢gubatorsare sold on three hatches trial and freight prepaid. Write postal now and 
ask for Free Book No, 53 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, Wayne, Nebraska. 
\22 CALIBER 2a ea: 
This Vaiss FA 2 
Great i fs mp 
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is over #0 

inches in 

length. The . oail hackney 

barrel is 16 in. will positively send you the" 

long and finely > PAULSON WATCH Co., ioten CHICAGO 










rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket giv- 
ing it great strength 
and durability.. The rear 
sight is open amd adjust- 
able and the front is a 
knhifesight. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automatically thrown 
out when the barrel is “broken 
down” for refoading. The gun 
shoots 22 caliber long or short car- 
tridges. 

This is one of the finest rifies made. 
I want you to have ene. All lask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to getit. 


A. M. Piper, 147 Populer Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 





SWATCH rane 


¥ BRORAVED, Plated W ATCE, on 
té ( 7 =~ to Bolid Gold atch, American 
WG cuaranteed 5 yoars.and 

aA tor selling only 20 packages of 
beautiful high grade art post 


& 


os $2, and we wil! nositively send 
you the Watch, Ring 4 Chain. WELLS MFG. 


WEEKL -Y and expenses to pen and women +2 eollee* 
$25 =: cadedvertion.  Gruode 
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A Few Points on Raising Geese. 

A few of the points I have learned in 
several years of experience with geese 
may have value to some beginner. I 
raised the large gray Toulouse or Land 
geese, which, however, are very fond 
of water, although they always come to 
itheir nests. to lay. 

One should not depend on buying eggs 


to start with, but get the birds in the 
Autumn and obtain fowls one or two 
years old if possible as their eggs are 
most apt to be fertile and the young 
ones stronger. They usually begin to lay 
in early March and sometimes in Feb- 
ruary. 

Be careful that the eggs do not get 


chilled, and set them as scon as possible 
after they are laid—five eggs to a medium 
sized hen and seven to a large one, chick- 
en hens being much easier managed than 
the goose. The fourth and last week the 
eggs should be sprinkled with warm wat- 
er once a day and watched while hatch- 
ing, as the goslings sometimes need help- 
ing. When taken from the nest they 
should be put in rat-proof coops, for 
rats are as fond of voung goslings as 
“niggers are of possum.” 

Goslings will eat grass almost 
as hatched, and live and thrive 
alone, but it is better to give them a 
little corn meal which must be salted a 
little or the goslings will die. ‘They must 
be sheltered from the rain until their 
backs are well feathered for they drown 
easily before that. 

Onion tops cut fine, mixed in the meal 
and let stand from one meal to another, 
are a preventive of gapes and should be 
fed every day, in wet weather especially. 

They grow much faster during spring 
than summer and do best by themselves 
in a shady, grassy yard. The little ones 
do not care much for the hen mother, 
who soon becomes disgusted with her un- 
appreciative family and leaves it. When 
full grown they should be picked every 
six weeks. The feathers bring seventy- 
five cents a pound, and higher in some 
markets.—Miss M. EF. Blair, Henry Co., 
Ohio. 
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Toulouse Geese. 


Let me tell you that the Toulouse 
goose is the most teachable piece of noul- 
try there is on the farm. I found this out 
quite by accident. When my geese ar- 
rived on the nlace, my friend who brought 
them said, “Do not let them stay on the 
nest when they begin to want to sit, be- 
cause if you do they will stop laying, and 
will lay no more that season. Whip them 
a little and they will leave the nest.” 

Whip a goose a little! That seemed 
not only cruel but ridiculous, but I 
learned that the friend was quite right. 
I don’t whip, but I reach into the nest 
with a gloved hand and pull thg goose off 
the nest. She does not like this at all, 
but after she has been “extracted” a few 
times she will run off of her own ac- 
count, if she sees me coming. 

Another thing a flock of geese were 
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chasing after the flying geese, and they 
did not chase him back or stop to make 
any hissing comments. Of course, the dog 
was not allowed to chase them far or do 


them any injury at all.* This was prae- 
ticed only a few times, but the .geese 


learned, and if they were making them- 
selves obnoxious in any way all one had 
to do was to call the doz’s name. Many 
times when the dog was not within a mile 





Old Mother Goose 


the geese would leave whatever they were 
doing and become very pleasant and do- 
cile, just because the dog’s name had been 
called.’ They do not forget, either. So 
there is no reason for not raising geese 
because they can be taught more easily 
than any other fowl-known. I believe 
geese could be trained to do all serts of 
circus tricks, if any one would spend a 
little time teaching them. 

My first Toulouse goose had a_ big 
box allotted her for a nest the first year, 
and to this day she lays right in that 
same place. From year to year she re- 
members the place of her nest, and when 
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from their feed, they were not willing|a cow to her own stanchion, or a pig to 
that the other poultry should have any|its pen. I doubt very much if a cow 
rights, until the Master said, “Well, I| would remember her stanchion for as long 
guess I will kill all the geese, they are|a period as the goose does her nest. A 
such a bother,” but one day somebody! goose will also remember her winter quar- 
called the Collie and bade “sic ’em!’ The] ters, and she will go to them each year 
Collie, obedient thing that he is, went| when the cold weather comes unless she is 


shut out. ‘The goose likes to stay out in 
warm weather, but she seeks her place 
when winter comes. r 

The goose, unlike the duck, does not 
scatter her eggs wherever she happens to 
| be. You may he sure each laying time 
to find the eggs where they should be, but 
my ‘geese seldom ever lay together in the 
chooses her 





samié nest, each goose own 
place and keeps it. 

All this is true of the big Toulouse 
goose. I cannot vouch for the small 
common goose. 


Geese are profitable, too—the right 
kind of geese—and my preference is for 
the Toulouse, they are hardy and 
splendid layers, fine meat and produce a 
good crop of feathers. 

Let us figure on the profits of the goose. 
Take it that you have the goose and 
gander. 

The first year of her life the goose will 
|lav, perhaps, two dozen eggs. Toulouse 
|}eggs are werth at least twenty-five cents 
each, and many advertise them at a 
higher rate. So if you sold all the eggs 
for hatching you would net quite a sum 
even the first year from the eggs—$6.00 
for eggs, 

Or if you preferred to set the éggs, 
and raised half that number of geese you 
would have twelve geese, and these are 
worth prebably three to five dollars a pair 
if sold that way. call it three dollars a 
pair, six pairs would be eighteen dollars. 
Often the goose feathers are valuable. 
You can pick the goose after she stops 
laying at least three or four times, thus 
getting a good quantity of the best live 
feathers. One mav begin picking the gan- 
der as soon it is warm enough, and 
keep on once about every six weeks until 
Thanksgiving time. It is better to pick 
the geese until quite late in the fall, as 
otherwise they begin to lay too early, so 
that the eggs are apt to get chilled. 

A goose in her second year will lay 
about forty eggs, and geese grow better 
and better for many years, and live to 
be very old. Trv a few geese this year, eggs 
will cost less than a pair of geese would 
and eggs from two year olds are almost 
sure to be fertile. Four eggs are plenty 
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|}to put under a hen, and geese are too 
|heavy to sit, anyway.—Rose S. Miller, 
S. D. 
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Profit in Geese. 

Nearly every farmer has some meadow 
pasture near his buildings which could be 
used to a very good advantage by devot- 
ing it to goose raising. The only time 
geese require grain is in winter, and then 
very little is required to keep them in 
good breeding condition. Feed a few 
oats, cut clover, and hay or ensilage. 
Give them oyster shells and plenty of 





spring comes, new straw is put in 





troublesome, they would drive the pigs 





for; water, and a little corn fed at night on 
her and she goes as naturally to that as' real cold days, and the geese will be in 
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the best of condition when the breeding 
season arrives. Geese should not be fat 


for breeding purposes, but they must be 


well fed while they are laying eggs in 
the spring. No expensive yards or houses 
now ready— 


are required; a three foot wire netting 
hundreds of 


fence will hold them, and an open,shed 

facing the south for them to go under and 
photographs 
taken by 


make their nests in, is all that is neces- 
gatistied 


sary. 
owners of 


Old 
Trustys 
Johnson says: Old Trusty Incubatorsand Brooders are 


now recognized everywhere, by everybody 
who knows anything about incubators and brooders, to be the best 
machines on the American market—and sold for the least money. 

Several years ago I adopted a policy of selling incubators and 

brooders on an 8 per cent profit plan. Competitors said it could not 
be done—that I'd ‘go broke”’ and go out of business on such a policy. 

But they didn’t guess right on the statement of the people. 

I didn't have enough to go around for 1910—maybe I won't have 
enough to goaround in 1911. But my prices will be still lower fig- 
ured on 7%—because I find that I can reduce still further my manu- 

facturing cost. On account of an increased output it costs less per 
machine to manufacture 100,000 machines than it does to make 
75,000 machines—and each of my customers gets the saving. 


1911 Book— Ready 


I take a lot of pride and get a lot of pleasure out of writing my yo! 
book every year, because what I put into it is the result of actual ex: 
ence, gathered by myself and by my thousands of poultry raising customers. 
There's no “‘hyfalutin” language in the book, no dreams of art as illustra- 
tions, but just plain, right-down-to-the-ground facts on poultry raising for 
people who want to make money with an incubator. And every illustration 
is an actual photograph. ‘This book is not leather bound, nor hand illumi- 
nated, norisit a de luxe edition. It isn’t intended to be an ornamentto your 
library shelf, itis just a big book of actual facts onincubators and brooders, 
written for people who want to know how to make real money out of their 
poultry—and make it quick with the least possible expenditure and 
outlay for the proper equipment to do it with. 


Send Your Name for it Today 


Old Trusty 


Asbestos and Metal Encased 
30, 60 and 90 Days’ Trial 
10-Year Guarantee 


The Famous 01d Trusty Incubator is the one Johnson 
that guarantees results wih either the novice or Pays Freight 
expert, 80 per cent or better hatches guar nteed. (East of the Rockies) 

40 to 90 days’ free trial, 10-year guarantee backed 

by $300,000 capital. Asingle hatch makes a profit on the purchase expense. All is ex- 
ape in my simple and sure way in my big book with hundreds of photographs, a 
ot of testimonials, a lot of poultry information, a lot of feeding information, a lot of 
incubator experience from customers throughout the world—and a full description of 
Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders and how to use them. 

With the book I quote you a price on these machines delivered at your railroad station- 
freight charges prepaid (East of the Rockies) and all ready to run. 

Will you let me send you one of these books right away? You are not under the 
slightest obligation to me by asking me tosenditto you. Buy wherever you want after 
you’ve read what I have to say. 

Poultry raising is getting more profitable every year. Eggs and poultry are increasing 
in price every month, yet chickens are no harder to raise and don’t cost any more to feed 
than they ever did. So higher prices for eggs and poultry mean increased profits 
for the producer. 


Let me mail you my book at once. Just say on a postal—“Johnson, I want the 
book.”’ I'll do the rest. 


M. M. JOHNSON, Clay Center, Neb. 



















For best results, never mate more than 
three geese with one gander. Never use 
ganders that are related to the females. 
Females are good for breeding purposes 
for ten or twelve years, but ganders 
shouid not, be kept over four years. 

Geese generally start laying in March 
or April, and need watching, as they will 
cover their eggs with straw or hay. The 
eggs’ should be picked up before getting 
chilled in cold weather and kept in a 
quiet and cool place and turned every few 
days until ready to set. The eggs can be 
hatched under geese or hens. When the 
eggs begin to hatch, keep watch and as 
soon as a gosling comes out put it in a 
basket near the stove, repeating this- til) 
they are all out. It is best to wrap 
them in some old flannel of woolen cloth. 
If left in the nest, the mother is liable 
to trample them to death. When they 
are twenty-four hours old, place them 
with the mother in a coop with a board 
floor, and feed them with some stale 
bread slightly moistened with milk or 
water: also give water to drink. Keep 
them in for two or three days, and after 
that they can be out every day when the 

dew is off. Confine the mother and. her 
brood for the first four or five days to a 
limited space well covered with choice, 
short grass, gradually enlarging the run 
as they get older. Feed four times daily 
with cooked cornmeal and stale bread. 
Keep goslings out of water until they 
have a full coat of feathers. Young gos- 
lings getting into water or being out in a 
hard rain are almost sure to die. Have 
a dry, warm place for the goslings at 
night and do not let them out in wet 
grass in the morning.—A. G. Symonds, 
Verrimac Co., N. H. 
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Keep Geese. 
We have raised geese for a number! 
of years and find they are easier to raise | 
than either ducks or turkeys. They are 
profitable, too, although the price here 
for live geese rarely exceeds ten cents a 
pound. 
Large geese yield quite a lot of feath- 
ers and they bring anywhere frcm 45 to 
75 cents a pound. Their principal ration 
during the spring, summer and fall 
months is grass and weeds. After the 
goslings get a start they require very 
little grain food until they are more 
than half grown, providing they have 
plenty of pasture. Eight or ten large 
geese will consume as much pasture as 
one cow: but they will eat weeds and 
coarse grasses that cattle or horses would 
hardly touch. They are nearly equal to 
sheep for cleaning up weeds. ‘ 















There is a time-worn prejudice among 
farmers against geese, but they are fast 
gaining in favor and when the improved 
varieties become better known, goose 
farming will be one of the most prefitable 
branches of the poultry business. 

There are several breeds of geese, the 
Toulouse and Embden being the largest. 
The African is not often raised here. The 
brown and white China geese are the 
smallest of all and are by far the most 
beautiful. They are excellent layers and 
their feathers are of the finest quality. 
The African is somewhat larger. Some 
markets refuse to buy Africans because 
of a peculiar growth on the beak. The 
Toulouse and Embden are both very 
large. Fully matured birds sometimes 
weigh as high as thirty pounds each, but 
the average weight is usually from 16 to 
24 pounds. 

Geese live to a great age and the large 
varieties do not reach maturity until they . ° ° ° . 
are about two and one-half years old.| Every piece of machinery advertised in Successful Farming was made 

The Toulouse is better for general pur- 


aoe non the Wuldiens bat ae Ee by an expert to meet some farm need. It will pay you to send for their 
Continued on page 55 literature and study it. You may find some way to save time or money. 
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The question of how the baby chicks 
are to be hatehed and cared for is one of 
paramount interest as the poultry season 
opens once mere. All the success in the 
world in the matter of fertile egg pro- 
duction and large yields is easily annulled 
by failure at the critical time of the 
vear when the young birds must be 
brought forth and taken care of. 

before the eggs are even set, all ar- 
rangements should be made for the ac- 
commodation of the youngsters as scon 
is they arrive. Then if something unfor- 
seen should come up to hinder at the last 
minute, the work of the preceeding weeks 
ix not lost. It is poer policy to have a 
lot of chicks come off with no way pre- 
pared to care for them. One can not 
“trust to luck” in the poultry business. 

At one poultry establishment the fel- 
lowing method of hatching and brooding 
was used last season with excellent suc- 





cess, The equipment was neither expen- 
sive nor elaborate, consisting of one small 
building large enough to accommodate a} 
dozen sitting hens, and another provided | 
with outside runs in connection, where 
the chicks were given shelter during bad | 
weather. The incubator was kept in the 
latter room. 

The hens were set in relays of four, 
fifteen eges being given to each. After | 
the first bunch had been sitting a week, | 
the second was put to work, and at the 
beginning of the third week the last quur- 
tette was given a job. After the first 
eggs had been set on a week they were 
removed, carefully tested, and put into 
the incubator, which was a fiftv-egg ma- 
chine. The hens were then reset. In a 
week these were hatched off. and the in- 
cubator was ready for the next four sit- 
tings, which were handled in the same 
manner, as were also the last in their 
turn In this way a hatch was taken 
off every week during the season, and 
the little, easily tended machine did the 
work of a much larger one, and did it 
hetter. As the chicks came in smaller 
bunches, they were given the first care 
far more easily than if the whole lot had 
been on hand at once. 

As the main flock was of a non-sitting 
breed, it was necessary to keep about two 
dozen hens of a variety known to be good 
sitters. These hens should not be too 
young—at least two years old—and 
should have been forced for eggs during 
the winter, from about October on. Then 
they will he ready fer business by Feb- 
ruary. Where Leghorns, Minorcas, or 
similar fowls are kept exclusively for 
eges, the sitters may be Rocks, Orping- 
tons, Langshans, or any of the large, 
quiet Weeds. Most of these are good 
layers, too, so pay their way aside from 
their work at hatching time. 

The advantage in having the hens start 
the eggs is that they require less atten- 
tion, and, as a general thing, incur Jess 
risk at the beginning than the incubator. 
This is contrary to all theory, perhaps, 
but practical eXperience with many ma- 
chines, and under many conditions, has 
proven it to be so in this case, at least. 
Then, too, in spite of the claims of the 
incubator men, it has been repeatedly 
found that hen-hatched chicks are more 


|any appreciable harm. 
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hardy and vigorous than those coming 
from the machines. Where the machine 
only handles them during the final week, 
this difference has never been perceptible. 

But when it comes to the actual hatch- 
ing, the incubator has the old hen beat a 
mile. It dees not get on a tantrum when 
the first chick begins te peep, and leave 
the rest to their own devices, neither does 
it “so daffy” and stamp half the young- 
sters to death. It attends strictly to busi- 
ness from first to last, and provides a 
way of escaping the usual loss at the 
most eritical time. As this is the time 
that the hens give the most treuble, and 
need the most careful watching, it is a 
great deal to have this period safely and 
easily tided over. 

sy removing the eggs from the hen at 
the second week, she can be set over 
again, and keeps quietly at work with no 
interval of excitement such as she would 
have if allowed to hatch the chicks. One 
old Orpington hen at the poultry farm 
hefore referred to was on her nest for 
four consecutive months without taking 
About five sit- 
tings of two weeks each, however, was 
the usual average per hen, which was 
then replaced by a fresh one. Those 
taken from the nests were put into slat- 
hottomed coops and fed a light and nutri- 
tious ration for a few days, when they 
went to Jaying again. 

When the chicks were thoroughly dry. 
they were taken from the machine and 
put, in lots of 25 to 30, into little heat- 
less brooders prepared beforehand. These 
were merely little boxes 16 inches square, 
and 8 inches high, floored with tar paper 
—which lice do not like—and covered 
with a removable canvas top. tacked 
loosely to a little frame. This cover was 
made so that it fitted snugly down in- 
side the box, and rested on small nails 
driven into the corners. At first it was 
let down to within four inches of the 
bottom, and was raised as the chicks 
grew. The canvas was loose enough so 
that it sagged considerably in the center, 
and little “quilts’’ made of cheesecloth 
and cotton batting were provided for ex- 
tra warmth. Three were used in the 
coldest weather. The flocr was covered 
with an old piece of flannel—anything 
soft and thick will do—and the little 
chicks required no other heat. 

The fluffy babies were kept in the 
breoder from one day to a day and a 
half without focd. Then they were let 
out in a little run covered with newspaper 
for their first feed. The paper was used 
because the droppings could then be 
easily gathered up and burned, and the 
floor be clean for the next feed. And, 
by. the way, there are many uses for old 
papers about the poultry houses. It pays 
to keep them on hand. 

For the first two days the chicks got a 
liberal feed of steel-cut oatmeal every 
three or four hours. After that they 
were fed regularly three times a day. 
Water, bran and charcoal were kept be- 
fore them all the time, and after the 
first week the catmeal was replaced by a 
prepared commercial chick feed. No 
moist feed was given at any time. The 
fine grit known as “broiler teeth” was 


Every Fowl a 
(poy, Brery,am!,e 


) pet ‘EM alltowork. There 
is shouldn't be one chick on 
the place that isn't earning you 
money. Steinmesch has helped 
thousands in the poultry busi- 
ness. Let him help you. Stein- 
, mesch says, —_ J vent to send 
every live poultry raiser m ree 
Fal Mechichaneenen, raiee my. 4 
save money, timeand steps. Tells 
of failures and successes and why. 
80 pages. Costs me 16 cents every 
time Isend one, but it is abso- 
lutely FREE TO YOU if you will 
write now. Ihave been at this 
business for 30 years, and ought 
to know something about it.” > 
This book means money to you. 
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higher grade incubators 
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“Tycos’’ instruments. Insist on 

: f os** Incubator Thermometer, 75¢. 

* Tyeos” Incubator Mygremeter, $1.50. Free booklet, 
“Thermometer Facts Worth Knowing.” 
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BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR ™ 
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your dealer doesn’t keep them write tous. 
Pt our catalogue and two books, * “Making, Money the 
Buckeye Way” and “‘51 Chicks from 50 Eggs,’’ Free. 
BUCKEYE apr me C., 518 Eat cad drove, Sp Springlieid, Ohie. 
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Biggest value of the year. Write for 
low prices on er sizes, delivered. 
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ernie and best of all grits, with 
shell, bone and feather materials. Sup- 
a ‘the beautiful colors for plumage. 
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Send for Grit Book Free. 
OM1IO MARBLE COMPANY : 
787 8. Cleveland Street, Piqua, Ohio 
1.4.0 EGG INCUBATOR 
and 140 CHICK BROODER 


The incubatoris Both 
California Red- 
wood 


with asbestos and galvanized 
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if not 0. K. Watts tor Free Catalog today. 
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200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen in Natur®! 
Hea Incubator heats, ventilates, contro‘® 
everything. No lamp, no costly mistake®. 
Best hatcher in the ‘kL Agents 1. Con 


pry free. N. K. | . Co 1348 Con- 
stance St., Dept. 26, Les Angeles, Cal. 
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from the latter, being pure white, bring 
a higher price in market. 

The goslings are very tender while 
given sparingly at first, and more plenti- 
fully later. Most feeds contain some 
grit, but the ckicks will not be likely to 
hurt themselves if more than they need 
is given. 

The chicks handled this way were 
strong and vigorous, and _ grew like 
weeds. Bowel trouble was unknown, 
and, in fact, no disease ever troubled the 
flock. Absolute cleanliness was the one 
great feature in eliminating troubles of 
this kind, and without it, and regular 
feeding and care, no one can succeed. 

Many report having tried heatless 
brooding without success. Perhaps in a 
very cold climate it might not be entirely 
practical in mid-winter, but the chicks 
kept in these brooders last year during 
February and March went through some 
pretty strenuous weather without even 
huddling together at night. A peep into 
the brooder on the coldest nights showed 
them spread contentedly about the floor, 
as warm as toast. But there must be some 
covering on the floor that feels warm 
to their feet. Baby chicks are as tender 
as human babies, and must have their 
toes kept warm. 

After all manner of experienees with 
heated brooding systems, the heatless 
brooder comes as a welcome relief. So 
far it has been the best solution of the 
brooding question presented. It will be 
tried this year on the same premises, for 
at least double the number of chicks cared 
for that way last year.—Katherine Ath- 
erton Grimes. 


Keep Geese. 


Continued from Page 53 

young and therefore difficult to raise. We 
have kept the Toulouse for seyeral years 
and find that they have many good points 
not found in other geese. They thrive 
on dry land ‘better than other geese. In 
some places they are called “dry land 
geese.” They are less noisy than other 
geese and the goslings are easily raised. 
In color they are brown, gray and white; 
but are usually called gray. They are not 
very prolific layers. 

Eggs from. yearling geese :will seldom 
hatch well. For this reason it is bet- 
ter to sell off the young stock or keep 
the old and the young separate. When 
a flock is once established it is not a 
good plan to introduce strange birds. 
Geese are different from other fowls in 
this respect. However, it. is not ad- 
visable to keen ganders that are closely 
related to the geese. Start with birds 
from different flocks. New stock may be 
procured frequently if only young birds 
are used. Old geese do not take kindly 
to strangers. 

The raising of geese does not in any 
way interfere with the raising of other 
poultry. They are as a rule easily con- 
trolled. Any ordinary fence that will 
turn cattle or sheep will turn geese. 
But they should have plenty of range, 
especially in summer. Like ducks, they 
cannot thrive in small yards. Geese can 
endure more cold without suffering than 
any other domestic fowls: therefore they 
are particularly well adanted to cold 
climates. A shed that will furnish pro- 
tection from the wind and snow is all 
that is required in the way of shelter. 

Our geese usually begin laying in Feb- 
ruary. but the first eggs are not kept for 
hatching purposes, hecause if the weather 
is very cold they are sure to he chilled; 
and besides it would not be wise to hatch 
goslings so early in the season. After 
danger of freezing is past we begin to 
save the eges for hatching. If properly 
cared ‘for they will keep for 21 days in 
hatchable condition. 

Geese should be fed regularly in winter, 
but not with other poultry. They are 
very apt to be abusive, especially during 
the laying season. Grain is necessary, 
but they must not be kept on corn Alone. 
A good ration for geese is composed of 
cornmeal, bran and scalded oats or cut 
clover. Silage is excellent for geese, also 
raw or cooked vegetables. See that wa- 
ter is provided.—Anna Galliher, Musk- 
ingum Co.; Ohio. 





















experts have experimented for years to find out just 
what features an incubator must have to be perfect. 

Farmer’s Bulletin No. 236 on Incubation and Incubators, issued by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, gives the result. Read what it says: 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT REPORT SAYS: 
“The body should be mounted on strong legs’’ 
“The top should be smooth and unincumbered” 
“‘No machine is complete without nursery and chick tray” 
“‘Best regulator is double disc” 
“‘Body should be of unshrinkable material and air tight” 
“‘Walls must be air tight and have dead air space between”? 
‘‘Must have double doors perfectly fitted.” 














You can get this bulletin yourself right from Washington. Read itcare- 
fully and compare the perfect incubator it describes with the SURE HATCH. 
You will find thatthe SURE HATCH contains every feature recommended 
by Government experts. You will also find that the 


SURE HATCH 


is the only incubator that does contain them all anddoes not contain 
any of the bad features which the experts warn against. 


Isn’t that the kind you want? One tried for years both by beginners and 
experienced chicken raisers and proven beyond doubt that it will hatch a 
larger percentage of fertile eggs into healthy chicks than any other incubator. 

Heavy double redwood walls with dead air space between—special hot water heating 


system—perfect, sensiti iti ti _ 
anoa tow of tho Sune pte —— regulator—safe, steady, economical lamp—these 


Try a SURE HATCH for 60 Days FREE. 


} It will pay you to prove for yourself our claims for the SURE HATCH You will 
; b save money, 
trouble and disappointment. We pay the freight. . 
ae uae HATCH BOOK, containing much valuable poultry information, contains 
more ¢ incybator question than any book ever written. RITE FOR IT TODAY. 
you want to start early and right. yin 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 


Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 


Do You Know This Flower? 




















A Fine Prize Awarded for Every Answer 


Here is a cut-up drawing of a very pretty and popular flower, one of the Ten Varieties 
in our Prize Colleetion. Can you cut out these pieces and put them together so as to show 
what flower the drawing represents? This looks a little hard at first, but I want you to 
try it, and send me your solution. Remember that the flower is one of the Ten Varieties 
named in our Prize Collection. This will help you to solve the puzzle correctly. 


Bachelor’s Buttons, Sweet Williams, Poppies, Cosmos, Sweet Peas, 
Nasturtiums, Candytuft, Calendula, Calliopsis, Mignonette. 

I want to see how many readers of this paper can put this puzzle together. To every 
person who puts the seven pieces together and sends their answer to me with 4 cents 
postage, I will award as a prize for skill and to pay for their trouble the 10 Prize Seed 
Packets above (1 packet of each kind). I send seeds by mail on receipt of your answer. 

. 4 For meritorious solutions I will also send my Big Surprise Award 
Big Surprise offer in addition to the 10 Prize Seed Packets. All I ask you to do is 
to send 4 cents stamps to help pay postage, etc., on your seeds, Just cut out the pieces 
and put them together and send by solution tome with 4 cents postage and I wil send 

our Prize 7 retarn mail and fhe “Big Surprise.” Don’t be afraid to try even if it does 
ook hard. Send your solution, with your own name and address, to 


F. H. PHELPS, Manager, 24 A Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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‘PLUMBING GOODS AND SUPPLIES 


We save you money on everything in ourline. Big 188 page illustrated 


catalog, lists bath room goods, completo water supply systems, laundry fife) aa SALE 
tubs, water heaters, windmills, tanks. tools, pumps, lighting plants— 
SOLD 


everything, all bright now goods, not odds and ends, Wesave you freight 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., Box 501, St. Joseph, Mo. Ho) B= 3 at om g 


hesides. Write for catalog today, it's FREE Get the hook before you buy 
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In fact there 
really is no other 
side than the finan- 
cial side of poul- 
try keeping worth 
talking about. There 
is the fancy and pet 
side, the general utility 
side, the poultry show 
side, but outside of a 
fowl here and there kept 
for looks, as the peafowl 





and Japanese chickens, 

Frizzlies, Silkies, etc., ev- 

ery side is kept up for 

profit, or should be, and he 

who takes up any side must 

not go at the business hap- 

hazard. Every side has its work peculiar 
only to itself, and yet merging into this 


is the necessary care that must be given 
to every other side, such as feeding and 
housing. 

When I say judicious feeding I mean 
not only the kind of food given but the 
right amount, and above all, the regularity 
in giving it. I know flocks of chickens of 
the same breed, much the same housing, 
and the yards nearly side and side, one 
flock fed regularly at certain hours, and 
never fed quite enough at any meal but 
the last before going to roost, to lay 
twice as many eggs as the neighbor flock 
fed at irregular times, sometimes a gorge 
of everything, meat, grain, mashes, and 
sometimes not fed at all. Why the dif- 
ference is I cannot say but it is so, and 
not only this, but the eggs of the regular- 
ly fed fowls show a greater per cent of 
fertility, and chicks stronger to live. 

Most farmers think their flocks are do- 
ing well enough. They believe they have 
solved the question of poultry profit. And 
vet, few are the farmers who have solved 
it. 

“One crock of lard that we spared this 
year from our stock in lard, and our 
chickens, have kept us in groceries the 
whole of last year.’ So one farmer told 
me. This did seem large at first thought, 
but taking into question the fact that his 
family is quite small, and his farm large, 
I do not believe that he or his wife 
either have fully solved the question of 
keeping poultry for profit. He could 
double the output of young chickens raised 
on that farm each year, and then not 
raise the number the range he can give 
them is capable of raising. He can se- 
lect a better breed of hens than he is keep- 
ing, and double the output of eggs easily. 
Then he will have money for other house- 
hold necessities than merely the sugar, 
coffee, etc. 

I knew a woman in the old days when 
land, chickens and butter were all cheap 
in this country, to pay for a forty-acre 
farm in a reasonable time, with the pro- 
ceeds nearly alone of her poultry yard. 
She made that poultry pay in every way 
that poultry can pay. Not only were 
chickens, geese, turkeys, ducks, sent to 
market, but they were sold to the neigh- 
bors about at better prices both for eggs 
and fowls for breeding purposes than or- 
dinary fowls. Not only this, but she sent 
every kind of fowl she could keep pure 
bred, to the county fairs about—this was 
before the days of the poultry shows—so 
numerous now. 

That woman simply did against odds 
what any farmer can easily do now. That 
is, in the way of making money with her 
fowls outside the market for flesh and 
eggs. Then few people cared for the pure 
breeds, now nearly every person is seeking 
them, willing to pay good prices for either 
eggs or breeders, single or in trios. Then 
the pure bred was scarce, hers in chickens, 
were the Shanghai and Dorking. Now, 
the pure bred is increasing, and it is easy 
to keep the pure bred at a healthy in- 
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crease 


the 


off nearly all 


at fair 


carry 
prizes 
show : 
money 
eggs, 
him to raise 
which to select 
to himself, 


for 


more good 


from 
valuable 
person who comes seeking eggs to hatch, 
and fertile stock for breeders? 

The farmer is not yet alive to all the 


profits in poultry keeping. He 


room, by sensible penning, 


very best, and besides the money 





Fancy Stock 


egg and market yield, count profit in other 
ways; by the sale of largely fertile hatch- 
ing eggs at a much better price than com- 
mon; by the money received at fairs and 
shows for high scoring Stock; by the good 
prices he can command for this high scor- 
ing stock. 

Some day he will wake. up to that re- 
quired of him. I know people now who 
will not buy breeding stock and pay but 


an ordinary price, unless they know it 
comes from off good range.—/. M. Shep- 
ler. 
% % a 

The Lay of a Pullet 
Don’t slight this little lay, my friend 
Nor miss the moral at the end. 
"Tis warranted to do you good 
If you'll digest it as you should. 
A pullet—quite an. addle-pate— 
While strutting ‘round the hen-park 

gate, 

One day was cackling loud and tone; 


And cackling big and cackling strong 
And cackling thus she seemed to say, 
“See what an egg I laid today!” 

But bustling 'round she chanced to spy 
A crate of hen fruit standing by. 


She peeked and pried full long and well 
Nor found her trade-mark on a shell. 
For, though at poultry shows a prize, 
Her eggs were still but pullet size. 


Vexed was this pompous pullet then, 
For in her mind she was a hen 

She shed her high and mighty air 
And cut out cackling then and there. 
—Milton Murdock. 











their 
kind by consulting | 
advertising 


lists of our farm 
papers. It is upon the | Gpeider’s Fine Catalogue 
farm the _healthiest, of pure bred poultry, for 1911, over 200 
best specimens for | pages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen- 
show and breeding | dar for each month, illustrations, descrip- 
P tions, photos, incubators, ers, and 
purposes are raised, | all details concerning the business, oy 
> hy s »! and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 
tea © hy should the | hatching, cuapiies, etc., at lowest cost. 


farmer allow the fancier 
on his little town plot to 
the 
or poultry 
to rake in all the big 
breeders and 
when it is pessible for 
birds 
specimens just as 
and more so to the 


has the 
to keep three 
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in the 





SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 







POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1911 has 224 pages with many 

colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells ait 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies All about Ineubators, their 
All about poultry 





= rices and their operation 
ses and how % buildthem It’s an encyclo- 
iaof chickendom You ‘a it. Only 156, 
C, SHOEMAKER, Box 931. Freeport, UL 


BIGGEST MONEY MAKERS 


100 pens of pure bred, finest strain, 
prize-winning stock. The kind you 
want—at prices. Complete 
line of Poultry Supplies. Write us. 
Booklet * How to Raise 45Chicks out 

10c. Catalog FREE. 












of 50 Hatched"’— 
Royal Poultry Farm, Dept. 238, Des Moines, Ia. 












B. H. Gaewwen, Box 48 , Rucems, Pa. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices *! 


varieties 
oure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 
¢ and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit.’* Tells how to raise poultry and 
fun Incubators successfully. Send 10c for posta; 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 205, Freeport, 


ChickenBusiness1°s""'@r""" 


Get Busy. Wc start you. Most 
successful Poultry Farm. 
Thousarids to choose from 

- x) Low prices on fowls,eggs, 
MA 2 Wy geen incubators, etc. Big illus- 

St valuable book 
“profitable Poultry,” tells how, sent for 4 cents. 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Box 50, Clarinda, lowa 
47 leading varieties 


Poultry piss Chic 


ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; also Holsteis 
Cattle—prize winners, Oldest poultry farm 
innorthwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
atlow prices. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box1! Mankato; Minn, 


MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS, 
FOY'S BIG BOOK tells how to start small and & 
grow big. Describes World's Largest Pure- 
bred Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry 
information — prices on fowls, eggs, in- 


4c. in stamps 
BOX 36 . 


Send lic. 
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F.FOY - DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Fifty Varieties = 


hard and fine in plumage 

Werrds maapest 6 ae. B powest | rices = stoc .~ 

eggs, incy ultry su 
illustrated catalog ' mailed led for 4e 

Cc ATWOOD, Box DUNDEE, MINN 
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Allleading varieties Pure Bred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkey ea Fowls, Col 


lie Dogs. Stock, Eggs and Incubators at 


low prices. Send 4c for large illustrated 
eg and Incubator Book. 


= =S5 BRSNIEs., pert. 1s " a Minn 
Best Paying Varieties Exfsvene" 


—_ 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 
and Lacubators. All at Low 
















20 Prices, 


Bend 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth many dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box910 Mankato. M 


48 BREEDS Fine pure bred _ chickens, 


ducks, geese and turkeys, 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful, 
Fowls, eggs and ae Ct ow prices. 
America’s greatest Send 4c, 
for fine 100-page 


















Peey, pth ial Poultry Book. 
 R. F. NEUBERT, Box809 MANKATO, MINN. 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Thoroughly test a ‘* Dandy ’’ Green 
Bone Cutter. Try en bone—it’sa 
cheap chicken feed. Increase your 


: egg supply. Write for catalog. 


STRATTON MFG. CO., Box 36, Erie, Pa. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Bie Pe No_ Experie: No Capital uil 5000 New Art 
pee ialties, Bots Filow Tove Se. ie 30¢e. Bromides 25c, 


| a 1911 Cata’ d Samples FREE, Write 
| DANIEL H RITTER CO... Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND 50 CENTS for a year's subscription to 
Poultry and Incubator News,Garrettiord.Pa. 
and we'll include a 50c poultry book FREE. Three 
months trial 10c. You'll like it. Agents wanted. 


| Poultry, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
43 Varieties Guineas, Incubators, Dogs. Catalogue 2c. 
MISSOURI SQUAB CO., - - ST. LOUIS, MO 


48 BREEDS Pure Bred Chickens, Ducks, 


Geese, Turkeys. Ineubators. 

page Catalogue 4c. Ali. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 
45 BREEDS pure-bred Catckene, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys. Incubator 

catalogue free. H.H Hiniker, Dept. 1g, pakate, Minn 
Poultry, Hares, Eggs and Stock for 

64 Varieties sale. No better bred stock. Catalog 
and show record free. H. D. ROTH, SOUDERTON, PA. 


“BRED TO LAY”’ Poultry Pays. Stock, Eges- 
Chicks. Catalog free. Ruble, Box 91, Albert Lea, Minn, 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Improving the Farm Flock. 

How can my present flock of common 
fowls be improved? This is a very com- 
mon ana important question. The only 
logical way to improve the qualities of 
the flock of common fowls is to save 
those for breeders that combine the de- 
sired characteristics in the greatest de- 
gree, and Keep up this selection from year 
to year, rearing chickens from the best 
only. ‘To hasten the improvement, pur- 
chase cocks from some strain of pure 
bred fowls and be careful to select those 
that are vred for practical utility and 
possess in the greatest degree the quali- 
ties you desire to secure. It is always 
desirable to use pure bred males if you 
desire to make speedy improvement. 

A cross of the large breeds upon the 
smaller will produce fowls at the first 
cross that will make a good growth and 
attain good size and may increase the 
production cf eggs. A cross of a good 
egg producing strain upon a flock that 
are only moderate egg producers will 
often have a marked effect in improving | 
the stock. Richt here is where you will 

















Buff Orpington Cock 


meet with failure if you neglect to con- 
tinue the work of improvement by the 
use cf pure bred males, thinking that a 
fine looking half-blood, possessing all of 
the outward indications of a pure bred, 
will answer your purpose. The half-blood 
pullets should be mated with a cock from 
the same breed as the first pure-bred. 
He should come from a different strain, 
however, or the good results from the 
first cross will be in danger of being lost | 
by too close in-breeding. 

I believe that the Leghorn is one of 
the best varieties to use for cressing pur- 
poses if we desire: to increase the egg- 
producing Gudlities :of ‘our farm flocks, | 
and particulatly’so if the common fowls 
are of the larger breeds. The Minorcas 
also make an excellent cross for increas- | 
ing, the egg-producing qualities of the 
flock. But, be the cross ever so desir- 
able, one thing must be kept in mind and 
that is the fowls will lack the uniform 
and nice appearance which the pure-bred 
fowls possess. While a flock of cross 
bred fowls would hardly be noticed by 
a person not directly interested in them, | 
a flock ef fine-appearing pure-breds will 
attract attention from every one. 
owner will take pleasure in showing them 
to visitors and will give them better care 
than he will. common scrubs or cross- 
bred fowls and.as a natural consequence 
he will find ‘them more profitable. 

The actual cost of establishing a flock 
of pure-bred fowls is so very small com- | 
paratively that there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for a man having his lawn and 
front yard full of mongrel fowls.—W. 
Milton Kelley. 

& “ % 

Some people like to hit other people’s 
sore spots, yet get frothing angry when 
you touch their own sins.—C. E. Davis. 


The | 





HY buy any other 

incybator at any 

price? Why not 
own a World’s. Cham- 
pion Belle City? Yet, 
my price is only $7. 
and remember, I furnish 
you a big, full size 140- 
J. V. ROHAN, Pres. egg machine at that 


gure. 
Mrs. M.J. Clifton of Quinlan, Oklahoma, 
settled the world’s championship by winning 
the Successful Farming Hatching Contest 
against all other machines, March 29, 1910, by 
hatching 140 chickens—the full capacity of her 
machine—a 140-egg Belle City Incubator. 
Many other machines were in the contest— 
other machines had high scores—but no 





Complete Hatching Outfit—My $7.55 Belle City 
Incubator and $4.85 Brooder, Ordered Together 


Only $11.50—Freight 


Let me ship you one of these complete 
outfits, all freight charges prepaid, to your 
station, on 90 days’ freetrial. The Belle Citv 
Incubator is an old, tried, tested, proven 
machine. I have been in the incubator 
business and my machines have been 
on the market for 28 years. I print thou- 
sands of testimonials and photographs 
of people who are using my machines in 
my printed matter. My plan is quick sales 
and a lot of them at a low price. 

A brief description of the Championship 
Belle City Incubator is as follows: 

Double walls—dead air space all over— 
copper tank and boiler—hot-water heater— 
best regulator—deep, roomy nursery—strong 
egg tray—high legs—double door—and every- 
thing that’s any good on an incubator—all in 
the Belle City. “Tycos” thermometer—egg 


Thousands Order Direct From This Advertisement 


and Save Money. 


By ordering my Championship Belle 
City Incubator and Brooder together, you 
get the complete outfit for $11.50—freight 
charges prepaid—(E. of Rockies.) This 
saves you 90cents on the regular price of 
the incubator and brooder and gets the out- 
fit delivered to you at your station, all freight 
charges prepaid—be ready to run when your 
eggs are ready to set. 

By ordering from this advertisement, you 
save time, save money, do away with pos- 
sible delay in getting your machine end take 
no risk, because I guarantee to refund your 
money at the end of 90 days’ free test if 
everything about my complete hatching 
outfit is not exactly as represented in this 
advertisement. 

You can hold me to every claim made 
here. The editors of this paper protect 
your interests and stand back of me and 
my factory in guaranteeing to do as repre- 
sented. Why not cut out this advertise- 
ment, keep it for reference, send me 


140-Chick 
Brooeder 


And Now 
World’s Champion 
140-Egg Incubator 


Complete for Only $ 


The Largest Manufacturer in the World of 140-Egg Incubators 
—the Best Size Under All Conditions. 
5. V. ROHAN, 


Belle City Incubator Co., 


a es eee 8 ee — 


You Can 
Buy The 


other machine hatched 
its full capacity—140- 
egg size—140 eggs set 
—140 chicks hatched. 

Why pay much more 
than my price for as 


large a capacity as 


of 
Rockies 
the Belle City, or the 


same price for a much smaller machine, and 

et get an unknown hatcher? I take great pride 
n the fact that I have started thousands and 
thousands of people in the money-making, 
poultry raising business, at small expense, 
for their complete outfit. What you want is 
a hatching outfit that is right in every detail 
—that’s known to be perfect, yet simple in its 
operation—that will make a success from the 
very start, out of your very first hatch. 





Prepaid East of Rockies 


tester—burner and safety lamp included. 

The Belle City 140-chick Brooder is the 
only one having double walls and dead air 
spaces. I guarantee it to raise more healthy 
chicks than any other brooder made. Hot- 
water top heat—large, roomy, wire runway 
yard, with platform—metal safety lamp and 
burner. 

I will be glad to send my literature of this 
complete hatching outfit free, giving you all 
the information you may want. I advise 
you to get your outfit early. Have it on 
hand all ready to run when your eggs are 
ready. 

I have sold thousands of machines direct 
from my advertisement. Everyone that 
reads farm papers knows that I am respon- 
sible. If you want to, you take no risk in 
ordering direct from this advertisement. 





Why Not You? 


your order, get your outfit at once, and 
be ready for the season. 

I Guarantee the Belle City Incubator 
to outhatch any machine made— 
when operated under like condi- 
tions—no matter what kind or what 
the price. Your money back if this 
test proves untrue. 





















I ship quick from Buffalo, Kansas 
City, St. Paul or Kacine— 

And I Guarantee to ship all orders 
sent from this ad on day received. 





President 
Box42 Racine, Wis. 


Your money batk if you don’t get square deal from any one 


whose advertisement in Successful Farming you answer. 


what our guarantee means and 


| Successful Farming. But you will get a square deal. 


That is 
it applies to every advertiser in 
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BREEDING AND FEEDING 


ANT aslo 4) 


FOR EGG PRODUCTION 


In demanding two hundred eggs from 
the little three and one-half pound Leg- 
horn in one year, we are expecting her 
to produce in that time seven times her 
own weight in ecgs, and the strain on her 
system is something tremendous. Natur- 
ally, then, only a bird in perfect health 
amd possessing strong vitality could be 
expected to pay a large profit and repro- 
duce a progeny of her own kind. 

Hence, the first point to take into con- 
sideration in the breeding of poultry for 
egg production is the constituticnal vigor 
of the flock. It is not at all difficult to 
select the strong birds from the weak. A 
deep, broad and compact body is always 
preferable to a long and slender build, 
and a short and bread head and beak 
with well developed comb denotes physi- 
cal strength. It is the bird that is al- 
ways busy, the first on the floor in the 
morning, the last to go to roost at night, 
always active and 
farmer should select for his breeding 
pens. And mating twelve or fifteen such 
birds with one large, fully matured and 
vigorous male, he may well expect, in 


their progeny, birds equally strong which 
will develon, if properly fed, into early 
fall and winter layers. 

Of great help in sustaining individual 
size and strength in a flock is the use of 
preference to 


mature fowls in pullets 





energetic, that the| 


exe PEGE 98 Ee 


Also, by the same 
means, it is easier to increase the pro- 
lificacy of the flock, for by carefully ob- 
serving the pullets during their first year 


for breeding purposes. 


of egg production the poultryman can 
select his heaviest layers to use the fol- 
lowing. year as breeders. 

It is not necessary to trap-nest and 
keep a full record of every pullet during 
| the entire year, and for the average man 
lit is impracticable to spend so much time 
| with his fowls. During several years of 
trap-nesting at Ccrnell we have observed 
these two facts: that the first layers and 
the latest moulters almost invariably are 
the heaviest layers. ‘Therefore, by trap- 
nesting pullets during November and 
| December, legbanding them and _ then 
closely observing their moult the follow- 
ing fall, the farmer can select his breed- 
ers for egg production with little dif- 
ficulty or extra effort, and then culling 
from these any fowls that show the slizht- 
est evidence of any physical weakness, 
he has remaining the birds that will pro- 
duce a strong, vigorous, egg-producing 
progeny. 

The most important points in the care 
of breeding stock are, that they should 
receive plenty of green food, exercise, 
sunshine and fresh air. For this reason 
the fowls should be kept in an open-front 











house and given almost unlimited range. 
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ASSISTANT 
IN POULTRY 
HUSBANDRY 





If too early in the season for them to get 
green food in their yard, they should be 
provided with a plentiful supply of 
sprouted oats, cabbage or mangle beets. 

The mistake is frequently made of run- 
ning too many fowls with a single male, 

‘rticularly in the American breeds, dur- 
in’ the early spring. The best system 
is to provide two males for every pen of 
twenty-five fowls and _ alternate them 
every other day. This method allows 
each male full swing while he is with the 
flock and at the same time allows the 
other absolute rest. Too many times the 
incubator is blamed for failure to hatch 
eggs when the real cause dates back to 
bad maragement in the care of the breed- 
ing stock. 

The time to begin to feed for egg 
production is just thirty-six hours after 
the bird is hatched. Failure’ of the 
young chick to make rapid growth and 
quick development during any one week 
in its early growth may mean _ sev- 
eral weeks in its maturity with the 
likelihood that it will never develop into 
a full sized, healthy fowl, capable of 
laying a large egg of the first grade. 
Ilence, it behooves the poultryman to 
use the utmost vigilance in the care of 
the young chickens, providing them with 
roomy brooders, giving them access to 

Continued on page 66 
































The Poultry Houses and Yards at the University 
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| RO) = 4h By.’ 


Senator Mann of Florida 
Says—Buy 5 or 10 Acres At 


Celery Farms Colony 
$1 Down—$1 Per Week 


No Interest, Taxes or Commission 









Homeland Co., 






one of the State's leading citizens. 
was manager of the Florida Home Market, 





who, by reason of his labors in behals of the agricultural interests of the State, is better known ae 
**Farmer”’ Mann, and throughout the Nation as ‘Good Roads 
He was one of the earliest to develop the orange business, and for many years 


r/ » 
Y/ NOTE—No man in the State of Florida is better known than 
] which handled through the Jacksonville gateway practically alt 


CKSON Vii, \ x 


JA 





Senator A. 8S. Mann, President of the Plorida 









’ Mann. 








For forty years he has been, and is now, 









of the citrus fruit shipments out of the State. He was for many years President of the Florida State Agricultural 
Association. He has occupied many official positions of trust, and is a man of wealth whose word is relied upon 
in all matters in the development of Florida. 


“My Advice Should Make You Rich In Florida, 
The Land of Big Money Crops” 












For the man who is willing to listen, I have 
a wonderful message of good fortune regard- 
ing which I sincerely believe to be the greatest 
land investment offer ever submitted to the 
American people. I know whereof I speak. 
For over 35 years asa Citizen and ‘Senator 
of the great State of Florida, I have been in 
close touch with its amazing agricultural 
development. I have seen fortunes made from 


Note the location of the Celery Farms Colony 
Tract, seven miles east of Sanford, the famous 
Florida Celery Center, which has wrested the 
celery crown from Michigan; then consider 
these significant facts: Land not under culti- 


Lands now under cultivation near Sanford, 
naturally possessing no better soil prop- 
erties than the land I now offer you at $15, 
are selling today as high as $1000 per acre, 
yet sixteen years ago this $1000 per acre Celery 
Land sold as low as $3 per acre! In view of 
these facts, is it not entirely reasonable to 


This wonderful undertaking is prospering be- 
yond my highest expectations. The absolute 
success of CELERY FARMS COLONY is now 
assured beyond any reasonable doubt. Very sub- 
stantial progress has been made since I recently 
moved on to the land and made this my home. 


You Will Not Be Alone Here 


Many Settlers have arrived. Improvements 
are going forward by leaps and bounds. During 
the past 90 days between 50 and 60 farm houses 
have been built. A hotel has been erected, and 
portable houses provided to accommodate the 
overflow of visitors to CELERY FARMS COLONY. 


School and Church Building 


We now have on the land a sufficient number 
of children of school age to present a petition to 
the School Commissioners for the establishment 
of a school and a movement for building a church 
is under way. Remember, I live right here on 
the ground and know one from day to day 
just the exact progress that is being made. 


Fortunes from Celery have already been 
made at Sanford, only a few miles West of 
the CELERY FARMS COLONY, and we 
should do even better on our land. Celery 
and Lettuce can be made to yield enormous 


the cultivation of Florida soil, and the rise in 
value of its acreage. I, myself, have acquired a 
competence through my faith in just such in- 
vestments as that in which I now, ag Presi- 
dent, invite you to joinme. The fact that my 
money, time and practical experience are back 
of this splendid enterprise, should convince 
any fair minded reader of this publication 
that I have absolute faith in 


The Florida Homeland Company’s 


Celery Farms Colony 


vation immediately adjoining our CELERY 
FARMS COLONY TRACT is being sold for 
from $50 to $120 per acre, and land near 
Sanford—not cultivated—for $250 per acre. Yet 
we ask only $35 per acre for our Jand! 


Sanford Land, 7 Miles West of us, Worth $3.00 An Acre 
16 Years Ago, Now Sells for $1000 


assume that the Celery Farms Colony Lands 
which you can now buy for $35 per acre on 
easy terms, will sell at from five to ten times 
the present prices within the next two or three 
years? Can we not duplicate at Celery City 
the splendid success that has become a matter 
of history at Sanford? 


The Success of Celery Farms Colony Assured Beyond All Doubt 


Knowing what I do of the actual conditions 
surrounding the CELERY FARMS COLONY, I 
tell you that you will never regret owning five or 
ten acres of this amazingly fertile Celery Farms 
Colony Land, the richest in all Florida. 


On Easy Payment Plan 


Our credit payment plan makes it so easy to 
pay forthe land that you will not miss the §1.00 
per week saved in this way. Our offer is not 
only a good thing for Farmers and Actual Home- 
seekers, but it is asplendid opportunity for any- 
who can put aside a few dollars each month. 


Only $1 Down—$1 Per Week 


Put your surplus money in a Celery Farms 
Colony Farm, the only form of security that can- 
not be lost by fire, theft or speculation, 

These fertile lands are now selling at the es- 

ecially low price of $35 per acre, $175 for 5 acres; 
fi down—$l per week until paid. for 10 acres; 
2 down—$2 per week until paid, etc. Title guar- 
anteed absolutely clear—contract for Warranty 
Deed given cn first payment. 


The World’s Richest Celery Region 


yields $300 to $800. Irish Potatoes planted 
about January Ist produce a crop in 90 days— 
75 barrels per acre—selling at $4 to $6 per 
barrel. Sugar Cane, Cucumbers, Beets, Velvet 
Beans, a Rice, Corn, Cabbage, 
Okra, 






























Cut Out 
and Mail | 
One of These 

Prosperity g == = 
Coupons Information 








pon 


Today Orvis S. MANN, Pres’? 


e Florida Homeland Co. 
Dept. SF, Sanford, Florida 


I want more facts and figures before 
I decide. Please send me Free Book 
Maps and full details of your Celery 









Farms Colony farm offer. 








profits. Less than $500 per acre is not con- Peppers, i. Spinach and Onions, also 
sidered a success from Celery; and Lettuce bring fancy prices. 


Senator Mann Says, “Mail The $1.00 
Reservation Coupon Today” 


Just trust to my judgment and mail the reservation Coupon with $1.00 cash pay 
ment on a 5-acre tract. If not satisfied with the selection made for you, I person- 
ally guarantee that your money will be promptly returned. But I am confident 
that when you receive a map showing location and our full description of your 
tract, you will thank me later for giving you this chance to join us in mak- 
ing a glorious success of the CELERY FARMS COLONY. If you feel that 
you need further information before deciding, fill out and mail INFOR- 
MATION COUPON, and we will send you free booklet, with full de- 
tailed information, etc. But do not diet Act at once! 
REFERENCES: F. W. R. Hinman, Pub., Times-Union, Jack- 

@ sonville; Atlantic Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville; 
lst Nat’] Bank, Sanford; Hal Gaylord, Pub., Kansas City, Journal; 
Hon, I. N. Stevens, Publisher, Pueblo Chieftan, Pueblo, Colo. 


A. S. Mann, President, 


Florida Homeland Co.,Dept. SF, Sanford, —- ‘A 


$1.00 Reservation Coupon 
A. S. MANN, President, 
The Florida Homeland Co., Dept. SF, Sanford, Fla. 


Enclosed find $1.00 as temporary deposit. Please send me Map and ful! 
description of a b-acre Celery Farms Colony Tract. My $1.00 is to be returned 
to me promptly if 1 am not satisfied with your selection. 
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| Want to Send 
ZY y $320 Pa 


Simply Mail Me. the 
Nothing Else to 2 to Do—No [ 


I want you,to know for yourself why Wilbur’ *sStock Food is fed, 
it does for your horses, your milch cows, your hogs, your shee, 


Wilbur’s Sta 


is a feed saver, fattener and positive preventive of disease. 
I want you to find out by actual test that my food 
makes money for you every time you feed it. That’s why 
I'l) send this big pail absolutely free to you and to every 
readervof this paper, where we have no agent, who fills 
out and sends me the coupon above. 
} don't want you to pay me a cent for this big full 
size $3.50 pail, now or at any other time, 


60 
































ATTLE-HOGS-S 
THAN ONE. 
















Raising Spring Chickens. 


After the chickens are hatched they 
must be kept warm and dry and have 
plenty to eat and clean water to drink. 


neglected 
of a per- 


If any of these essentials are 
the chickens will die. The life 
son who attempts to raise 


be one round of vaiting on them until 
they are at lenst five or six weeks old. 
Do not give too many chickens to one 


carly in the spring and keep | 
The down on little | 
cold 
hen 


hen especially 
them in warm coops. 
chickeys is no protection from the 
and they must be sheltered by the 
or hept in warm brooders. If the night 
is cold and the hen can not cover them 
you will find them dead in the morning. 

See that they have clean water to drink 
and plenty to eat. The first can be easily 
managed if drinking fountains are used. 
These fountains are sometimes made of 
tin and occasionally of crockery ware and 
are very inexpensive, Little chickens 
should be fed often and nearly every one 
has his own theory as to what is the 
best feed for them. Millet, corn meal and 
cracked corn are all used until the chicken 
can swallow the whole grains. 

It is more work to prepare the food but 
if little chickens are fed on cooked food 
they wil grow faster and give better re- 
sults for what they eat than if given un- 
cooked meal and grain. Baked corn bread 
of the best of foods to make little 


is one 
chickens grow and to give them plump 
bodies. 

Some people’s chickens always have 
gapes and while they try many 
cures have the same _ trouble’ every 
year. One lady whose little chickens had 


year for many years has 
no such trouble now. She never lets 
the little chickens out of their coops 
on damp ground. If the day is cold and 
rainy they are kept inside and on morn- 
ings when the grass is wet with dew, 
they are kept in their coops until the 
sun has warmed the ground and dried | 
the grass. 

After chickens are six weeks old they 
will be very little trouble and will only 
require to be given plenty to eat. If one| 
is going to take up this work of raising 
| 


the gapes every 





chickens will | - 


| chickens it will be well to start with pure 


bred stock. The eggs can be sold for a 
good price and if he has more chickens 


than he desires to keep an advertisement 
can be inserted in a reliable paper and the 
surplus disposed of to a good advantage. 
-May M. Ichler, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


~° ~° + 


Don’t Sell All Your Best Poultry. 
Many farmers, and some who are not 


farmers, make a practice of selling their 

best poultry because they bring good 

prices. A greater mistake can not be 
is 5. tLe | 





} 
SS 


The Reds are Favorites With Some 


made. How can you expect to breed good 
birds next season and keep your stock 
up in quality if you sell the best ones 
this year. There is only one way that 
it can be done and that is to buy stock 
or eggs in the spring, and it will not pay 
to do this year after year when your own 
stock would answer: just as well, and 
probably better. In rare instances you 
might produce a valuable exhibition bird, 
worth say $15 or $20, and such a bird 








would perhaps be worth more to some one 
else than to you, and in another way a 
much cheaper bird would answer your 
purpose as well as the higher priced one. 
In this case it is all right to sell. It 
often happens that a good show bird is 
a very poor breeder. 

By keeping the best stock to breed from 
right along a large per cent of the whole 
flock may be made of equal excellence. 
What would you think of a farmer who 
has some excellent and valuable varieties 
of potatoes, and other sorts that are in- 
ferior, and to add a little more to his 
farm income he sells all the best varie- 
ties at an advance of ten cents per bushel 
and plants the poorest kinds —V. M. 
Couch, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

% a 
Hen Hatched Chicks. 

Of course our parent stock is always 
vigorous. When we set the hens the 
nests are sprayed with kerosene, and a 
little crude carbolic acid poured in_ bot- 
tom of each nest, and on the fresh nest 


material several moth balls are placed, 
this is done no matter if we think house 
and poultry perfectly free from vermin, 
as we believe thoroughly in the ounce of 
prevention. 

We place not more than twenty-five 
chicks with one hen, and scatter a liberal 
supply of sharp sand in coop. The hens 
are confined but chicks have free range. 


When about four days old both are al- 
lowed liberty for an hour before roosting 
time. This is gradually increased until 
the third week: both are allowed free 
range every afternoon that is not stormy, 
and after that time they are only housed 
regularly at night. 

Before we set our hens we begin saving 
every scrap and crust of bread, and toast 
it perfectly dry in oven. Give no feed 
to chicks for twenty-four hours, then soak 
a few pieces of crust in sweet milk* until 
perfectly saturated, squeeze as dry as pos- 
sible with the hand, mix with a little hard 
boiled egg that has been finely chopped, 
shell and all, and scatter on sand in coop. 
We feed five times a day the first week, 
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‘FREE $35° PAIL COUPON 
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‘You This 











BSF. Pp. WILBUR, President, 
oan WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 
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128 Huron St:, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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e Please send me the $3.50 pail af Wilbur’s Stock Food free of Ke 

g own sions cattle ogs poultry. my 

7 #3 My Name oe 

h : C T i @ eo. R.F.D sf 
sachs oupon ay £% Freight Station State ra 





TITEITILIT TL. 
What Others Say 


Arkansas City, Kans., Apr. §, I9lo. 
Williamsport Pa..May 17. 1910 Wilbur Stock Food Co., 
Wilbur Stock Food Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee. Wis. Gentlemen :—Would like to know the 
Gentlemen:—We have used one pail price on one thousand pound lots of 
of your food for our two horses. tt Wilbur'’sStock Food. Have been feed: 
saved the life of one of them after ing it about two months and think it 
everything else failed. Please give us_ is all it is claimed to be. Hoping to 
price and terms on pails. Yours, hear from you soon soon, } am, 


BOYS' INDUSTRIAL HOME, Respectfully, 
T. P. S. Wilson, Mgt. BERT WILHELM. R.F.D. No.6 


-No One Cent to Pay 


d is fed,y 500,000 stock raisers daily. 1 want you to see what 
ur shet, and your poultry. | want to prove to you beyond 


tock Food 


Lian’t want you to * anything to earn it. 
bs iu if d bj ) 
..»o HOt a premium, Dut a gilt, and my object in 000.00 Guarantee ! wil! pay 1000.00 cash 
Z1Viy it to you Is to let’ you prove to your own satisfac- $1 : G rant to eros. who proves 


tion'hat it is a feed saver and money make: for you. this offer of a FREE $3.50 pail is not exactly as adver-. 
S 1 offer fair? tised. Fill out and mail the coupon today—at once, 


.. ') you risk one cent by accepting this pail free? Is 
it Weth'a two-cent stamp? -If so, just fil] out the coupon WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO, 
128 Huron St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


abot and mail today. 

















after that four times until both hen and 
chicks are allowed to range, when we 
then place feed in a coop where it is ac- 
cessible to chicks only and they run to 
it at will; this feed is cracked corn. 

To thrive best chicks need a variety of 
feed. For four or five days at least once 
a day we feed the hard boiled egg mixed 
with something else; two eggs are enough 
for seventy-five chicks. We feed curd 
made from clabbered milk, coarse meal 
ground especially for the purpose, rolled 
oats, a mixed feed composed of cracked 
grains, wheat, buckwheat, corn, millet, 
and it has a little grit, and of course any 
scraps from the table, and how they do 
grow. They must not be under or over 
fed. We always watch them while eat- 
ing and pick up several from flock and 
feel their crons; when moderately full 
they’ve had enough. Some do not seem 
to get as much as others; we pick them 
up, put them in feed dish and they soon 
learn to improve the time and grow as 
strong as the rest. 

We give no water to chicks the first 
week. The second let them drink morn- 
ing and night. The third, if it is hot 
and dry, at noon also, but none to which 
they can have access at all times until 
they range the whole day, and then they 
seldom drink more than three times. 
When the hen is cooped, every few min- 
utes the chicks run to her, and always 
then (and other times besides if the water 
dish is full) they drink until the crops 
are distended to the limit and goon 
troubles of all sorts begin. 
hen roperiy made the curd from clab- 
eT milk is ore of the best of feeds for 
chicks. It should be heated over a mod- 
Sat te beat tha Sawa Sera ate 

f In: cool and drain 
off the whey. We make up a bucket 
of milk this way every day . 
they he de. & very day, and when 

y help themselves from the feed coop 
toes eave Seed this fhe first thing when 
them from too oat & cae te 

great a gorge of the dry 


grain.— Mrs. J. H. Underhill, Marion Oo 
Towa. 7 





Getting Ready for the Summer Cam- 
paign. 


If “In time of peace prepare for war,” | 


is a good maxim for governments to fol- 
low, then it is certainly wise for farmers 
who are planning an active season in 
poultry raising next summer to begin to 
get ready for it now before the work in 
the fields claims their time. 

First of all if hens are to be used to 
hatch the eggs partition off a part of 
the hen-house if it is large enough and 
dedicate this part to their use. If the 
hen-house is too small to admit of divi- 
sion build some sort of an addition such 
as your means or the materials at hand 
will admit of, then put in nests which 
will completely isolate each hen from her 
neighbor that there may be no fighting 
when on the nests. All that is necessary 
is to use solid board partitions between 
the nests so the hens cannot see each 
other, else they may quarrel, try to steal 
each other’s eggs and do other mischief. 

Having made provision for the sitting 
hens, the next is to be prepared to take 
care of the chicks. Make an air-tight 
box approximately eighteen by twenty- 
four inches. Let one side be a foot or 
a little more in height and the other 
several inches higher, then make the 
other two sides slant gradually from 
the highest side to the lowest, and make 
a tight cover which will serve as a roof. 
Tet it be large enough to project a 
little beyond all four sides. To make 
the cover stay on nail a couple of cleats 
on the under side in such a way as to 
fit inside the box along the slant sides, 
thus keeping it from slinping off. 

Make a platform to serve as a floor. 
It ought to be of heavy boards built 
on four strips of wood so as to lift it 
from the ground thus preventing all 
danger of inundation in case of a heavy 
rain. ; 

Nail a looped strip of leather to each 
of the sides of the platform and drive a 
nail into each side of the box to serve as 
buttons over which the loop may be se- 
cured thus fastening the coop securely 
to the floor. The beauty of these coops 
is that they may be all taken apart, 
cleaned and fumigated or scalded so 





there is no chance for vermin and they 
may be built of refuse lumber, old boxes, 
ete. It is a good idea ‘to cut a square 
opening in one and cover with wire 
netting to give air as the nights become 
warmer and cut another opening for a 
door. This opening must be provided 
with some means of closing so that there 
is no danger of vermin like rats or other 
preying animals getting into the coop. 
Besides the coop each hen must be 
provided with a run for herself and flock. 
Take four pieces of scantling about’ six- 
teen inches long for the corner posts; 
nail lath or other strips of wood to the 
sides and ends to make a pen of fair 
sized dimensions so that the hen may get 
some exercise and be contented. fake 
a frame of narrow strips the size of the 
pen, nail poultry netting securely to the 
frame and use this as a cover to the pen. 
This will confine the hen but the chick- 
ens will be free to come and go at will. 
This pen must have an opening in one 
side to permit of hen and chicks going 
into the coop to roost. A corner of the 
pen should be dug up so that the hen 
may have the loose earth to dust in, and 
food and drink should be placed inside 
the pen. The chicks soon find the pen 
is a place of refuge and seek it at the 
approach of any threatened danger. 
Such coops and runs as here described 
are inexpensive and if put in the dry 
when the season for their use is past 
will last for years, besides giving the 
poultry raisers assurance that all is well 
with the hens and their broods even 
though the rain falls in torrents at night 
or if prowling vermin should be about.— 
Mrs. D. CO. Cornman, St. Louis Oo., Mo. 


The 1900 census shows that the egg 
money alone of the United States amount- 
ed to $144,240,541. There has been an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent since then, 
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The foods required for laying hens are 
similar to those for growing chicks. One 
addition, however, is required for eggs 
and that is lime for shell of the egg. 
This can be supplied by keeping oyster 
shells constantly before the fowls. 
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Turkey Notes. 


Visit each coop every evening and see 
that each poult is covered by the hen. 
In a week or two, corn bread crumbled 


fine, or cracked wheat in addition to table 
scraps may given them. As different 
broods congregate it will necessary 
to separate them at night, giving to each 
hen many can be covered well. 

At the end of two weeks they should be 
allowed to range part of the day; they 
will balance their own ration by gathering 
bugs, flies, grass and etce.; thus 
constipation will be avoided, which some- 
times is fatal, caused by a free use 
of supplied food. 

They should not be allowed to get wet, 
nor to range while the dew is on the grass. 
If coops are floorless, remove to a fresh 
daily. Attention must be given to 
the young poult until the red is well out 
upon the neck, after which they become 
hardy and can stand cold, wet and ex- 
tremes of weather wit out harm. 

After weaning they are able to “paddle 
their own canoe” and require but little 
extra food, especially if they have grain 
fields to range over. A little grain given 
night and morning will insure their home 
coming. 

If poultry quarters are low or damp and 


be 


be 


as is 


seeds, 


too 


spot 


cannot be remedied, then we would ad- 
vise not to attempt turkey rearing, as 
they are the most susceptible to damp- 
ness of all poultry.—Doris. 
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Turkey Raising for Profit. 


Our farm consists partly of a fine 
woods of 60 acres. I did not wish to 
clear this land and spent some time in 
considering how I could get an annual 
income from it. tjearing in mind the 
wild nomadic nature of the turkey I 
thought that this would be an ideal place 
to raise them. 1 never had a_ wiser 
thought in my life. For many years I 
have been raising from six hundred to a 


thousand turkeys on this land with much 


profit. In my years of experience I have 
learned a few things about raising and 
marketing turkeys. 

I have found that it is best to allow 


the hen to build her own nest. Her nat- | 
ural instinct is to build it near a stone |} 


wal] or some such shelter. I place heaps | 


of stone here and there through the | 
woods and the hens build their nests | 
and hatch their young unmolested. The | 


hens do not like to be watched and if | 
they think their nest is being observed, | 
they will leave it and the eggs will spoil. | 

Housing is not good for turkeys. Allow 
the poults to run with the mother from 
the start and they will do better than 
those confined in coops. The old hen 
knows her business and will go to places 
of shelter at the right time if the breeder 
has them properly placed. Poles with 
cross pieces are set up against trees for 
the poults to roost on. After they are 


two months old they will roost in the 
trees. 

The young ones are fed two or three 
times a day. When the flock comes up 


for food it is looked over very carefully. 
If they have lice their feathers are brushed 
out by hand and then grease and sul- 
phur. applied. The little poults are fed 
what appears to suit them best. Crack- 
ers and milk, also cornmeal and milk, 
mixed with a little powdered charcoal and 
red pepper. make an excellent food for 
the little turkeys. ‘Thev soon become in- 
dependent and gather their own food as 
they roam about. They are of no expense 
to the breeder from this time until fat- 
tening time. For fattening, plenty of old 
clean corn is best. It is best to confine 
them during this period, otherwise they 
will walk the fat off as fast as it is 
put on. 
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After killing, the birds are hung up 
be picked so as not to break the skin, 
by knocking about. Every pin feather 
should be removed and the entrails taken 
out, and the liver and gizzard put back 
inside the bird after being washed, just 
before shipping. No blemished birds should 
be shipped. It all depends on the market 
to which you ship whether the head is 
taken off or not. For the Boston market 
the head must be removed, while New 
York demands the head and tail feathers 
left on. The birds are not fed for a day 
prior to the killing and the empty crop 
is not removed, The best trade demands 
fat, juicy, large-sized birds such as are 
furnished by such breeds as the Narra- 
gansett gray, and yellow turkey and the 
tronze breeds. These are the best breeds 
and after they are dressed practically no 
difference can be seen. 

An excellent iuea is to procure wild 
toms for breeding purposes. They keep 
up the vigor of the flock and add a rich- 
ness of flavor which the tame birds soon 
lose. They keep up the quality of the 
flock and are not expensive to maintain. 

-Chris J. Griffin, Dodge Co., Wis. 


Raising Turkeys with Brooder, 

A lady in California was having such 
misfortunes with her young turkeys that 
were under the care of a turkey hen that 
she went to a poultryman to buy a brood- 
er. He did not believe that the brooder 
would be successful in turkey raising and 
told her so, but she concluded that it 
couldn’t be any worse than with the hen, 
so she took the brooder home and put the 
remaining turkeys in. There were about 
thirty of them and at last report were 
doing fine. 

Thus another theory has been exploded. 
We wonder if any one else has tried 
brooding turkeys by artificial means. 
Wonld like to hear from those who have 
both succeeded and failed. 








The Care of Young Turkeys. 
There is more profit in raising turkeys 
than in almost any other branch of poul- 


try keeping. The young are, however, 
exceedingly delicate, and  ccnsiderable 


knowledge of their needs is necessary in 
order to be successful in carrving them 
through the first few weeks of their ex- 
istence. Once safely past this period they 
are extremely hardy, disease rarely at- 
tacking them after the red spots begin 
to appear upon their heads. 

The best way to manage in order to 
get the most eggs frem the turkey hens 
is to gather them carefully every day 
from the nests when they begin laying and 
this for two reasons: The eggs are apt 
to become chilled by exposure to the cold 
air of early spring nights: and secondly, 
the hen will continue te lay longer than 
she otherwise would if’ they are re- 
moved. The first clutch of eggs should be 
given to common hens to hatch, and the 
turkey will after a few days begin to lay 
again and when she becomes broody give 
her a dezen eggs. 

Four weeks will be required to hatch 
out the little poults, and as fast as they 
break the shells they should be removed 
(after they get dry) to a basket by the 
kitchen fire during the day. returning 
them to the nest at night. When all are 
hatched remove the hen, ard dust her 
feathers thoroughly with lice powder, 
nolding her by the feet, head down, dur- 
ing the process, to insure the powder 
reaching the body. This dusting should 
have been done once or twice during the 
period of incubation to make sure the 
hen is not troubled with lice. 

The little turkeys should also be at- 
tended to, fer should there be any large 
lice upon them, they attack the young as 
soon as hatched, fastening themselves up- 
on the head and neck, whence they are 
dislodged with considerable difficulty. 
Grease effectually disposes of them, how- 
ever, and for this purpose pure lard is 
hest. Beware of sulphur, kerosene oil, or 
similar agents of destruction, for they will 
not only do effective work on the insects. 
but on the tender turks as well. Rub the 
lard thoroughly over the heads and necks, 
then put them with the mother hen. Fre- 
quent examinaticns should be . made to 
make sure there are no insects upon them. 
Nothing so quickly saps the life of a 
young turkey as lice, and no yeung of the 
poultry kind is so susceptible to their at- 
tacks. Nine times out cf ten if a little 
turkey is drooping, wings hanging down 
and eyes closed, the trouble is caused by 
the presence of these pests, and only 
prompt treatment will save it. The quill 
feathers of the wings at the point where 
they emerge from the flesh will be found 
to be fairly swarming with them. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of success in rais- 
ing turkeys and this must not be relaxed 
until the red begins to appear upon their 
heads. 

An ideal food for young turkeys from 
the very first is scalded curd or ordinary 
Dutch cheese. It never operates unfavor- 
ably on their bowels and they will grow 
and thrive on it as on nothing else. 
Hard boiled eggs are recommended, and 
are excellent, but rather expensive diet for 
the voracious appetites which they rapid- 
ly develop. Bread and milk is next in 
order, but the bread should be quite stale 
so as not to be at all sticky when wet. 
and then squeezed as dry as possible be- 
fore feeding. <A sprinkling of pepper is 
good when this is fed. Sloppy food of 
ony kind must be avoided, as bowel trou- 
ble will result. Dutch cheese or hard 
boiled eggs, or the two combined, may be 
supplemented after a while by corn meal 
mixed with skimmed milk. baked, and fed 
in crumbs. Wheat screenings or coarsely 

Continued on Page 64 
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The Egg Problem. 

After years of experience I find there 
are only two natural causes of non-egg 
production. 


These are feed and breed. 








Prize White Leghorn 


I have no use for the every other day 
layer, and when the trap nest shows up 
their deficiencies they are sent to mar- 
ket. Pullets for future layers are close- 
ly culled, and all sluggards disposed of, 
for I have never yet found one that was 
profitable as a layer. 

As to what breed are best depends on 
location and tastes of the owner. For 
summer egg prcduction in pens, I pre- 
fer the Silver Spangled Hamburg, though 
as winter layers they proved entirely un- 
profitable for me. The Brown Leghorns 
if rightly fed are excellent all the year 
round layers, though they want to be 
kept busy in the scratching shed. 

For the free rangers the R. I. Reds 
are an excellent breed, but proved little 
superior in any way except weight to 
the well selected Minorcas. 

Where the poultry are confined the 
diet must of course be diferent from that 
of those running free. The following ra- 
tions I have found profitable: Equal 
parts of crushed cob and corn meal, wheat 
bran and shorts, allowing a quart of the 
mixture for ten hens of medium size in 
the morning. Feed in shallow troughs 
that have a sprinkle of slacked lime in 
the bottom and keep milk or water close 
by in a drinking vessel. 

At noon give chopped vegetables, ground 
bone and beef scraps if obtainable and 
hens are confined, otherwise cooked beans, 
peas, potatoes, turnips, etc., are fed. 

At night scorched corn or small grains, 
cane heads, millet, oats in the sheaf or 
wheat in straw is supplied during rainy 
weather for the hens that have the run 
of the farm as well as those in the 
poultry lots. Lime, charcoal ashes and 
sand are kept in the sheds in boxes, 
troughs and corners of sheds. 

The result is that I have gathered 
twenty-four eggs one day and fifteen the 
next and twelve the next with twenty- 
five hens only. 

The turkey hens that are fed with the 
chickens begun laying the 1st of March 
and missed but a few days. The eggs are 
large and smooth and hatch well, which 
is no small item to be overlooked, and 
is not the quality of the overfat or hot 
mash and corn tea hens production ?— 
D. B. Philiips, Washington Co., Tenn. 
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It is a mistake to think you cannot 
do anything for sick chickens. If they 
are troubled with sore eyes take a cloth 
and put on a layer of salve: the kind 
you would use fer a sore finger or wound. 
Rub on the eyes. I saved six pullets 
that were blind two days and were not 
able to gather their food. They are big 
layers now. . 
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Nearly a‘million more geese raised in 
United States than ducks. Yet there’s 
room for millions more of each. 










Here itis at Last—a Sandie | 


Quality Incubator at a Real — 
Price 


Es Direct 
Factory 











all about our new plan 
of selling Successful In- 
cubators and Brooders 
direct to users at lowest 
factory price — instead 
of through jobbers and 
traveling salesmen. It also 









No Galvanized Iron or tells some secrets about 
Paper in this Incubator the incubator business that 
: you ought to know before 


prove a saving of 40 per cent 
on the best incubators made. 


Incubators 
and Brooders 


We want you to know the Success- 
ful—its perfect box construction 
—all finest wocd instead of galvan- 
ized iron or paper like so many 
you see—its wonderfu! hot water 
system of heating— insuring an 
even temperature and many other 
advantages making them the 
most economical and satisfactory 
machines you can buy. You owe 
it to yourself to write for our 


Big Free Book 


It tells the truth about incubators 
and incubator values—gives lots 
of valuable hints and helps in 
poultry raising and provesa saving 
of 40 per cent over any other inuu 
bator approaching ours in quality. 
Send for it now—a postal will do. 





Successfu 


are not like other incubators and brooders that 
you see advertised to besold bymail. They are 
not mail order goods but machines with 17 years 
of success behind them—a well known reputa- 
tion for quality. You can't geta better machine 
than the Successful no matter what youpay. We 
have the largest factory of its kind in the world 
for making first quality incubators and brooders 
and a full line of modern poultry appliances and 
supplies. We have built it simply on the policy 
of giving poultry raisers most for their money, 
Even before we adopted our new policy of sell- 
ing direct, Successful Incubators and Brooders 
were the best buy in poultry machinery a farmer 
could make—the most economical in the long 
run because the most reliable and durable giv- 
ing bigger, better hatches than others. Now 
we have not only reduced our prices, but we've 
improved the machine—increased the capacity 
and even bettered our superior construction. 


Des Moines Incubator Company 
464 Second Street Des Moines, Iowa 








| ee Want to Send You Our 
ew Catalog 


and Style Book 


‘Will Save You'Z 


F on Groceries, Clothing, 
: furniture, Shoes and im 
Other Household d Supplies 
Contains 100 pages of money saving items. Writea 
postal for it today and see how you can get our Guar- 
anteed Groceries at asavingof one-half. For instance: 
Laundry Soap at 2c a bar; Baking Powder, 12%c a can; Toilet 
Soap (3 bar box), 124gc; Starch, 5c a box—everything at 34 ususlcost. £ 


1500 Premiums Given 


with orders for these Guaranteed Products. Thirty days trial—no 
money in advance—money beck if not satisfied. Write for Catalog 
and learn how to furnish xpur home throughout without a cent of extra 
cost on our money saving Factory-to-Home Plan. @ 


Given Free 
CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. B173, Chicago worth of Products, 




















Perfection CircularSanitary 
Metal Brood Coop 


Made entirely of galvanized iron, which willlasta lifetime. They are 
properly ventilated, and are Rat, Mink, Weasal and Skunk proof. Just 
the coop you are looking for. Write for our Special Introductory Prices. 
We will quote them with pleasure, and will send circulars that will de- 
scribe the coops thorughly. Write for Circular and Prices. 


Perfection Metal Brood Coop Co. tte Warsaw, Ill, 














A LITTLE POULTRY AND A LIVING 


Is the name of a booklet we will mail free. It was written by the author of phe Folle System Book, who 
every one of his hens pay a profit of $50.00 to $100.00 


Our New Discoveries Make Poultry Keeping Easy and | Profits Sure 


Ow. machines were used in the er. Philo System plant wiiere over $1,500 rrom 60 HENS IN TEN 
MONTHS has been cleared from the sale of eggs. baby chicks and fowls raised on a city lot 40 feet square. 
One of the largest hatching plants in America caved over $700 this year by using our system of brooding. 
We on the best brooder ever mode for. pal $2.50 " 

hipping points in Masa. N ~. La.. Colo., Calif and Canada. For booklet “A Little Poultry 
anda Ni ing.’ and catalogue add. 


Cycle Hatcher Co., 18 Clover St. Elmira, N. Y., or Oakland, Cal. 
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The Care of Young Turkeys. 


Continued from page 62 
racked wheat make a safe feed for them 
as soon as they are old enough to eat 
it: but avoid raw corn meal wet with 
milk or water. 
There will be no use offering the poults 
feed for twenty-four hours after hatch- 


ing Nature has provide for this, and! 


even a longer period, since in a state of 
nature the mother does not leave the nest 
until all are hatched and strong enouzi 
to follow her. They will eat when they 
vet hungry. Water should be supplied in 
shallow dishes, fresh and clean, three 
times a day, with clean sand or earth 
for them to pick at. They will frequent- 
ly fill their crops with this before tasting 
food It is the first thing they look for 
when put on the greund. 

Young turkeys are naturally inclined to 
wander, and need to be restrained while 
vet weak. A natural mother will look 
after them if she has her freedcem,but a hen 














His Majesty. the Turk 


is not accustomed to have her offspring 
wander away from her, and does not pay | 
so much attention to them. Boards eight | 
or ten inches wide set on edze will keep 
them within bounds until they are able 
to fly over them, when they may safely be 
allowed their liberty. The tiniest crevice 


that a poult can crowd itself threugh will | 


be taken advantage of, and once out, they 
are too stupid to get back again, and 


quickly become chilled. 1. G. Symonds, 
% > % 


Poor Luck with Turkeys. 
“T can’t raise turkeys any more,” said 
a farmer’s wife, as she stood, pan in 


hand, scattering broken pieces of bread to | 


five or six half-grown turkeys. “T used to 
raise flocks of sixty or 
vear, and now—look at these! I com- 
menced with over fifty in the spring.’ 

This was in the highland of Virginia, 
climate is crisp and bracing, 
and where it would seem that poultry 
ought to thrive. Hers, I found, was not 
an exceptional case. The largest flock I 
heard of in all the ccuntry round was 
twenty-nine, and the owner was regarded 
as especially lucky. 

Not many years ago turkey raising was 

an exceedingly profitable industry for the 
farmers’ wives of southern New England. 
tut in time this industry declined in 
New England, as it seems to be on the 
older farms in Virginia and further south. 
A few turkeys are raised here and there, , 
but one would have to visit many a farm 
before he could see such a flock as was 
common twenty-five years ago. 

Why is it? Is it because the climate 
has changed, as some farmers declare it 


where the 


seventy every | 


has changed for the peach and plum tree, 
|}or is it because other conditions have 
|come in between effort and success? Un- 
| questionably it is the other conditon—a 
new disease, a new insect, for which the 
remedy is not certain or is unknown. Cli- 
mate does not change so radically in a 
few years. 

The woman who told me it “was real 
discouraging” admitted that her neighber 
who “didn't know the first thing about 
poultry” had raised a nice flock. The 
hen stole her nest, and was going about 
the fields for several weeks before any 
one even knew of the flock’s existence. 
The young turkeys were neither fed, ecd- 
died nor housed, and yet somehow they 

‘led through and became the best flock 
of the neighborhood. 

Here certainly is matter for thought. 
The child who is brought up in the mod- 
ern hothouse atmosphere could not com- 
pete in endurance with the child of his 
grandfather's time, who frequently found 
lines of drifted snow upon his bed covy- 
erings in the morning. 
| | do not advocate the snow treatment 
for turkeys, of course. In many places 
where I have seen turkeys grown—and 
| mostly lost—the method pursued has 
varied but little. There usually are a 
number of smal] houses, or boxes, about 
two feet square, placed cuite near the farm 
house. Whenever the weather looks a 
little threatening, or the mornings or 
evenings are a little cool or damp, the 
mother turkey is ferced into one of these 
tiny holes, too small for her to turn 
around in without crowding. but large 
|enough to cover her brood if she squats 
|dewn and remains quiet. In this posi- 
|tion she is often kept for days, if the 
| weather continues bad. When finally she 
| and her brood are left out, if there is 
Ja 1 possible cold to be contracted, they are 
| in prime conditon for it. 

The little ones should be housed against 


inclement weather, but house them so they 
will have room to spread their wings and 
stretch their legs, so both they and the 
mother turkey will have space for suf- 
ficient exercise. And rather lean toward 
too much ventilation than too little. Tur- 
keys are half wild at best, and do not 
bear confinement well. Place them if 
possible on new ground, instead of on 
ground where poultry has been raised year 
after year. A certain learned dector 
whom I once met in Florida, and who 
had made an exhaustive study of gapes 
and other poultry diseases, told me that 
the common earth worm in old ground 
becomes infected with a germ which it 
communicates to the young chick eating 
it, causing gapes. 

But, however that may be, we all know 
that poultry raised on old ground is pe- 
| culiarly liable to disease, while that on 
|new is largely exempt. One of the most 
successful poultry growers—in a_ small 
way—that I know has his ccons scat- 
tered widely apart over a twenty acre 
field, some nearly a half mile from his 
honse, and the position of these he 
lehanges frequently. It involves a good 
deal of trouble, of course, but it pays 
him so well that he has almost given up 
recular farming in order to devote him- 
self exclusively to poultry for the early 
market. 
| Try to strenethen and harden the pceul- 
trv from the beginning, instead of weak- 
ening them by too close confinement and 
insufficient ventilation. Protect them from 
| bad weather, but not from bracing weath- 
er. Keep them from the ccld, wet, grass, 
be not from the cold air if the ground is 
ldry. And over and above all, place the 
|coops upon dry ground that has not been 
|used, and have the coops or heuse large 
enough for the turkeys to turn hand- 
springs in, if they should ‘so desire.—F. 
H. Sweet, Va. 
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Keep a close watch on the turkey-hens 
at this season. Notice the direction. tak- 
en when they start for their nests, then 
follow at a safe distance. Never let a 
turkey-hen see you near her nest; but 
at the first opportunity, take the eggs 
‘from the nest and replace with hen-eggs. 
Wrap each egg carefully in paper, and 
turn every day until placed for hatching. 
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Read the advertising pages. 
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all the best features found on 
high priced machines and in addi- 
tion you get an incubstor made from special 
heat end cold resisting material, with hundreds 
of dead air cells which prevent absolutely. tem- 
perature changes and insure perfect hatches 
ev time. You are safe in buying my Pro- 
gressive Incubator, for my “Buy Back Gueran- 
tee” offers to buy it beck from you if not satie- 
factory and pay you 8 per cent interest 


PROGRESSIVE InSUBATORS 
FREE 827 tisht trom thie ad. or if you 


want more information send et 
once forthe “Progressive Method,” it's free. 


G6. C. Wheeler 
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ter on all Diseases and Remedies, 20 pages 
unportant chapters Worth DOLLARS. Price, 50c 





and long-term trial. 
ence with incubators and raising poultry. 
Brooders for 120 Chicks, $2.25; for 240, $3.50 and up. 
Write at once for big free catalogue and poultry book. 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., BOX 806, MANKATO, MINN. 
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SEND K our NEW Style Eas 
Best Quality GOLD HE £ NEEDLES 
® 0 EY atica package Quick sellers. We 
& give FREE with every two pack- 
ages a Silver Aluminum Thimble. Send us your 
name and address, letter or postal, ordering two dozen 
needle papers and One dozen thimbles. We send at 
once postpaid with BIG PREMIUM LIST. When 
sold send us $1.20 and we will send premium which 
you } A and are entitled to in the premium list. 
to-day and get extra present FREE. 


CROWN & MFG. CO. Wilkinsburg, Pa. Box 206 





GET OUR BIG POULTRY 


“Two Years With Poultry,” the best prac 

BOOK tical poultry book ever published. Con 
> tains more good, sound, practic al intorma- 

tion than was ever before brought together in one book. 
Chapter on House Building alone, 50 pages, 50 illustrations Chap- 


10 other equally as 
BUT with our 


BIG POULTRY MAGAZINE, 


The Poultry Tribune, monthly. 40 
to 100 pages, Illustrated finely, with 
best information from the pens of the 
most successful poultry men and women 
in the U. S., 0c. per year, both the BIG 
BOOK and this BIG MAGAZINE, one 
year, @5e. Canada and Foreign, $1.25. 
ORDER NOW. Address, 





R. R. FISHER, Pub., Box 84, Mount Morris, Illinois. 









The high - grade 
hatcher now down to bedrock 
price. Well built of best ma- 
terial. Has double walls, 
heavy copper hot-water tank 
and boiler, self-regulator, 
nursery, high legs, safety 
lamp, egg tester, thermome- 
ter, etc. None better at any 

rice. Sold direct from fac- 

ry under binding guarantee 
The result of 16 years’ experi- 


rcs Mankato Incubator *’7= 


245-EGG, 
ONLY #932 













1 00-Chiek Brooder axa 
Incubator alone, $7.50. 
Brooder alone, $3.50. 
Highest quality—lowest price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
—money back if not satisfied. Prompt 
delivery. Send for Free catalogue. 
The — So ary 4 


AUSTIN'S PYROTONE ki!lsand prevents 

Mites and Fleas on chickens, cana- 

ries and animals. Cures mange 
and scratches on dogs and 
horses. Largesize bottle, 
express prepaid, #1.00, 


Send ay for new cir- 
Agents wanted. AUSTEN: for terms and 


100-Egg Incubator 9/¥ $ i 0 








cular. 
prices, 
3o4 West Water ‘Strect, Elmira, New York. 








WE PAYS$80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce poultry 
ond stock powders; new pian; steady work Address 
BICLER COMPANY, X383; SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 

A WEEK and expenses to men with 
We Pay $3 rigs to introduce poultry compound. 
Year's contract. Imperial Mfg. Ce., Dept. 53, Parsess, Kas. 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Poultry Pitfalls. 

There are dangerous pitfalls in poultry 
keeping and it is as necessary to point 
out the causes of disaster as it is the 
*teasons for success. 

There are many causes for failure and 
some of those causes are enumerated be- 
low in order that pecple keeping poultry 
may guard against them as much as pos- 
sible. 

Keeping too many fowls in a pen, an 
insufficient amount of floor space is a pit- 
falk to be avoided. 

Poor ventilation, which is conducive 
to' disease is an apparent cause of failure. 

Closed houses that admit of a limited 
supply of fresh air and open front houses 
with no protection from drafts, winds, 
and storms are things to be avoided. 

Too much or not a sufficient. supply of 
food is often disastrous in results. 

Raising chickens in confinement under 
conditions too artificial leads to ultimate 
trouble in the laying and breeding pen. 

Improper food or fcod fed irregularly 
is a long step toward that horrid word, 
failure. 

Unhealthy yards or runs, lack of green 
and animal food in sufficient quantities 
is a commen cause of failure. 

Inbreeding too closely until the consti- 
tution of the flock is impaired is a dan- 
gerous pitfall. 

Improper matings, such as breeding 
from too young or too old stcck or from 
birds diseased is a reason for a great 
catastrophe. 

Lack of exercise due to a failure to 
supply proper scratching material is a 
common way to get the ficck out of con- 
dition. 

Too early or too late 
neither wise nor profitable. 

Lice that saps the life blood and un- 
dermines the ficck furnishes a pitfall into 
which far too many stumble. 

Dampness in the poultry house, yards 
or runs is often a source of trouble. 

Poultry houses so long as to create 
drafts are not to be recommended. 

Too many or not enough windows are 
bad, the former causing too great a 
change in temperature from day to night, 


hatches are 


the latter not allowing sufficient sunlight 
for warmth and comfort. 

Too exposed, too low, or too warm a 
location for a poultry plant is a frequent 
cause of disaster. 

Too much leniency shown toward sick 
fowls and a failure to remove them from 
the rest of the flock in a hope of their 
ultimate recovering often leads to the 
inncculation of the entire flock and the 
ruin of the enterprise. 

Carelessness on the part of the keeper 
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The Dude of the Poultry Yard 


in feeding and caring for the flock is not 
conducive to the best results. 

Lack of a constant supply of clear, 
pure, fresh water before the fowls means 
defeat in the end. 

Lack of charcoal, grit, green 
imal foods in sufficient 
failure. 

Failure to understand what things are 
poisonous and detrimental to fowls is a 
pitfall some readily fall into by their 
ignorance. 

Lack of common sense in applying the 
principles and teaching of the accumu- 
lated poultry knowledge cf the past is 
a pitfall that presents itself to many. 

Guard well against these pitfalls that 
have been briefly outlined lest perchance 


and an- 
quantities spells 





through some cause or other you may 





stumble and fall into the pitfall of fail- 
ure and defeat.—A. G@. Symonds, Merri- 
mack Co., N. H. 
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Line Bred Birds. 

“What are line bred birds?” is so oftén 
asked of me by poultry keepers. Line 
bred birds are birds bred in a straight 
line of descent, using always your own 
stock after the start. 

Some people prefer to begin with eggs. 
Say it is Barred Rocks. They buy eggs 
from two distinct yards of thoroughbreds. 
The pullets hatched from one sitting of 
these eggs are mated with the cockerels 
of the othersitting. The progeny of these 
are in turn next year mated back to the 
parent stock, that is, the best marked 
pullets are bred back to the sires, the 
cockerels back to the mothers. There in 
turn with their progeny are made up 
into pens, selecting mating birds yet 
farther out in relationship, each year get- 
ting farther and farther away from kin- 
ship. 

In this wav. by selecting your standard 
marked and most vigorous birds you can, 
if your flock is extensive enough, estab- 
lish the line bred in your own yards. 

Some prefer to begin with a pen of 
birds from an extensively bred lot of 
chickens, the male and hens very distant- 
ly related, and make the beginning from 
these occasionally putting in breeding 
stock from the yards in which the pen 
first invested in was purchased. By keep- 
ing up the vigor of your stock you breed 
nearly all of your fowls up to required 
character in shape and coloring, etc. To 
breed in from other than your own line 
often means disaster to your ideal fowls. 
—Ida M. NShepler. 
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Many a promising lot of turkeys are 
killed by overfeeding. As the weather 
gets warmer and they have a chance to 
get most of their living from the fields, 
better feed them just enough to keep 
them tame and give them an idea where 
home is. 
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Tennessee. 


tion. 
attractive prices. 


J. W. Miller 





Ideal 





sent with each machine. 


advertisement. 


—the world’s best result getters 


I’ve worked for years on this combination, 
because there has always been a big demand 
for my 60 egg‘ size incubator and brooder, 
and I’ve: 1ade my plans, bought my materials, equipped 
my factory so I could give everybody the right start for the 
least money. Let me start you quick. Write at once. 


Better orien Feeme—tnewnater or brooder—or both, right now from this 

ou’ll never hear of any other such offer, and I’m sure to have 
more orders than I can fill when the rush season comes. You are safe in 
sending money now, as I guarantee satisfaction orrefund money. Butif you 
want all particulars, first write for my book, anyway. 

The Ideals have been the world’s standard for value for over thirty years 
giving bigger, better hatches and stronger 
chicks than others. These new Ideals will boost their reputation still higher. E - 

They've got all the big features you want—walls of triple thickness—first, 1 Bred Poultry—all breeds—many other fine cuts, too. It Spee pet penny 
inch lumber, then insulation, then ¥ inch lumber—so no heat gets out or cold 

in—a perfect hot water heater made of cold rolled copper with tubular tank— 
substantial steel legs and lamp brackets and galvanized iron lamp. They have 
the famous Ideal Regulator—a regulator that regulates—holds the temper- 
ature to one-half degree—also our celebrated Ideal 
tested Thermometer. Ideals are specially adapted to beginners, because they 
Gre the simplest of all, need least attention and no experience. 


Egg Tester and the best 


6= For Both 


Freight Prepaid 


You can’t equal this value no matter where 
you go. Ideal Quality ata price below the or- 
dinary kinds, and freight prepaid to all points east 
of the Missouri River and north of 
If you live further away, 
write for delivered price to your sta- 
Larger machines at equally 


60 Egg Incubator, $5.00 
60 chick Fireless Brooder, $3.00 


or both of them together—a complete guaranteed hatching outfit for only 86.50. 
Incubator and brooder are ready to use—no extras to buy. Full instructions 


these lines. 


Whether you send 


Don't delay if you want one of these machines, for if I'm any judge, and I 
ought to be, for I’ve been in the business for 30 years, they'll go “like hot 
cakes.” Poultry Raisers don’t get an opportunity like this every day, and 
most of them will be quick to see it. Think of it—a 50 Egg Size Ideal for 85.00. 
A 6 Chick Brooder for 63.00, or both for 86.50. Freight prepaid east of the Mis- 
souri River and north of Tennessee. Write for our price if you live beyond 


e My big book,**Poultry for Profit” tells 
Big Book FREE— fist Ideal Incubators and Brooders 
and gives a wealth of useful information for poultry raisers and those who are 

oing into the poultry business. It shows full page illustrations of Standard 


If you order now, without waiting to write for book, 1’! 
s00n as I get your order 80 you'll have the valuable experience to start with 
that I have putin this book. Write forit today anyway and learn about my 
other big 1911 bargains in larger size machines and all poultry supplies. 

our order or just write for the book, address me 
personally on this special combination price offer. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 135 : ' 


















Here’s the 60 Eg 
Ideal for only $ 
Freight Prepaid. 





Better order Ideal 
Brooder with it, 
and get both ma- 
chines for $6.50—delivered 
free. Send me a postal © 
now for book or order direc 
from this announcement; money 
back if you are dissatisfied. 





send you @ copy as 


Freeport, Ulinois 
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Breeding and Feeding for Es 
Production 


Continued from page 58 


plenty of heat, fresh air and sunshine. | 

Cleanliness is most essential in the 
successful rearing of chickens, and a fre- 
quent application of carbolic acid and 
kerosene and a thorough cleaning of their 
quarters at least once each week and dur- 
ing the first three weeks, twice, will do 
much toward checking the ravages of 
mites and lice, the worst enemies of quick 


growth in the young chicken. 
As soon as the chickens are placed | 
in the brooder they should be provided 


with plenty of water and grit. It is not 
wise to give the newly hatched chick any 
food until it two days old, because 
nature has provided for those first forty- 
eight hours with the yolk of the 
which remains undigested within 
chicken when from the 
Hence, it that time 
lowed for the entire absorption of the 
yolk before the chicken is given any grain. 

Rolled oats or dried bread crumbs are 
the best first feed for the youngster and 
should be fed very sparingly but fre- 
quently during the third day of the 
chick’s life. After this a scratch food, 
consisting of three parts fine cracked 
wheat, two parts fine cracked corn and 
one part oatmeal, should be alternated 
with the rolled oats and all well scattered 
in a deep, clean litter of chaff, cut clover} 
or alfalfa. The chickens should always 
be provided with all the green feed that | 
they will eat; sprouted oats, lettuce, 
green cut clover and chopped dandelions 
all giving good results. Most successful 
results have been obtained in rearing 
chicks at. Cornell by substituting for the | 
rolled oats after a few days, a Johnny- 
cake made of four pounds corn meal, 
one dozen infertile eggs, two pounds sour 
milk and five level teaspoons of baking 
soda, thoroughly baked, fed twice each 
day for the first three weeks, and the 
scratch grain three times. 

As soon as the chicks can be taught to 
eat it, wheat bran should be kept before 
them in troughs all of the time, since its 


Is 


egg 
A 

the 
shell. 


be al- 


it 
necessary 


comes 


1s 


bulkiness tends to develop the digestive | 
organs of the small birds more rapidly | 


and its large ash content helps wender- | 
fully in the growth of bone and tissue. 
For the same reason they should be fur 
nished with a plentiful supply of bone 
meal and should have free access to a 
hopper of granulated charcoal, since the 
latter is an excellent regulator of the 
digestive organs. 

After three weeks the number of feeds 
can gradually be reduced to three, and 
the Johnny-cake discontinued. At this 
time it is practical to begin feeding a 
noon mash of the following ingredients, 
slightly moistened with skimmed milk: 
Two parts wheat bran, one part oat flour 
or rolled oats, and one part extra quality 


‘ 
‘ 


meat scraps. With scratch grain, morn- 
ing and night, this method of feeding 
can well be continued until the chicken 
no longer needs the protection of the 
brooders, when the latter should be re- 
moved, the colony houses thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected, the cockerels 


placed in a yard by themselves, and the 
pullets put upon an unlimited range. 
The range system of rearing chickens 
has been carried out at Cornell for the 
past three years with unqualified suc- 
cess, giving us stronger chickens and re- 
sulting in much better egg production. In 
connection with this system the birds are 
no longer hand fed morning, noon and 
night, but they are provided with self- 
feeding hoppers built to hold half a ton 
of-grain each and placed at frequent in- 
tervals on the range so that it is neces- 
sary to feed the stock but once each 
week. By this means we not only get 
better stock, but the cost of labor is re- 
duced one hundred per cent, and what 
was formerly done by man can now be 
accomplished with greater rapidity with a 
team. The regular Cornell laying ration 
is fed in the hoppers; in one section the 
grains—two parts cracked corn, two 
parts wheat, and one part oats—and in 
the other section a dry mash, consisting 
of six parts wheat middlings, six parts 
meal, five parts meat scraps, three 
wheat bran, one part old prccess| 





com 
parts 








| pounds of the mash. 
| portant 


e 
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| full 
| store away enough to keep their digestive 
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linseed oil meal, one part alfalfa meal, 
and one pound of salt to every hundred 
It is also quite im- 
that there be a section in the 
hopper for grit and shells, as the pullets | 
are especially in need of these as they 
approach maturity. 

When the pullets have reached the age | 
of five or six months, begun to develop | 
their combs and wattles, and show other! 
evidence that they will soon commence to} 
lay, they should be at once transferred | 
to their winter quarters and the methods | 
feeding changed. It has been demon- 
by experiments at Cornell that! 
mash system of feeding laying 
much better results than the 
aside from the great saving 
this methed should always 





strated 
the dry 
ens gives 
wet mash, 
in labor, and 
be used. 

It 
clean, 
and dry, 
clean straw 
happy and 
winter day. 

The seratch grain fed sparingly in the 
morning and well scattered in the litter 
causes the birds to hustle as soon as they 
leave the roosts, and gives them just 
enough exercise to keep them warm, while 
the fact that they are able to go to a 
hopper filled with dry mash at any time, 
keeps them sufficiently fat to be in 
good Jaying condition. No grain should 
be fed during the day until about an 
hour before sunset, when a very heavy 
allowance should be scattered in the lit- 
ter to allow the fowls to eat to their 
capacity in order that they may 


is necessary that the hens have 
sanitary quarters, well ventilated 
and with six or eight inches of 
on the floor they will be 
contented on the coldest 


organs active during the leng winter 
nights. 

While the grain ration quoted above 
does not contain a very large variety it 
does include the three grains most rel- 
ished by poultry, and at the same time is 
most economical, taking into considera- 


tion the market price and the focd value 
of each produce. Sunflower seeds and 
cracked peas are a most valuable food if 
they can be obtained at a reasonable 
price, while buckwheat and barley at the 
present market price are not as economi- 
cal as wheat and cracked corn. 

In a valuable experiment completed last 
month in our experimental department, 
it was proven conclusively that hens given 
summer and 


free range during spring, 

fall give a much larger egg yield than 
a flock given the same feed and care 
kept on small, bare yards. The latter 


were given all the green cut clover and 
sprouted oats they would eat, but still 
failed to equal the profits of the flock on 
range. On one of the ranges a flock of 
pullets yielded a net profit of $3.25 a 
fowl in twelve months, and another simi- 
lar flock a profit of $2.50. The highest 
net profit obtained on bare yards was 
$1.40, and the next highest 80 cents. In- 
tensive poultry farming may pay, but 
extensive methods pay better. 

In order that fowls may excel in win- 
ter egg production it is most important 
that they be provided with a substitute 
for the green grass or clover that they are 
able to nick up while on range. While 
dry cut alfalfa or clover are an excellent 
addition to a dry mash, either in winter 
or summer, they lack the succulence of 
the growing grass, and something of this 
nature must be provided to keep the 
birds healthy and prolific during the 
months when they are ccnfined to their 
houses. The dark-colored yolk is also 
kept through the winter months if the 
fowls are provided with sufficient succu- 
lent foods. 

For the man who has access to a room 
where the temperature averages sixty 
degrees, sprouted oats are the cheapest 
and most profitable green food for win- 
ter. The oats should be soaked in warm 
water over night and then spread out to 
a depth of about two inches in shallow 
bhexes, kept well moistened and allewed 
to grow to * height of about three inches, 
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when they should be fed in just as large 
quantities as the fowls will eat quickly. 
If fed at this time they have attained 
their highest food value, but if grown to 
a greater height they deteriorate and be- 
come tough and indigestible. 
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Next to sprouted oats, cabbage makes 
the best winter green food and is most 
relished by the fowls, but their poor 
keeping quality makes it necessary to 
provide some substitute during the lat- 
ter part of the winter. 

Although mangle beets are not as 
palatable, the fowls eat them quite free- 
ly and the ease with which they can be 
kept makes them a most desirable win- 
ter food for the average farmer to use if 
he cannot bother to sprout oats, and has 
no facilities for keeping cabbage. 

For a meat food for the laying hens 
nothing is more profitable than gocd meat 
scraps, which is given them in sufficient- 
ly large quantities in the dry mash de- 
scribed above. Meat scraps should con- 
tain at least forty-five per cent protein, 
and the best is none too good. 

Fresh green cut bone, while greatly 
relished by the fowls, does not contain 
enough protein to make it a satisfactory 
substitute for meat scraps unless it can 
be obtained ready to feed for less than 
two eents a pound, when it can be fed 
in addition to the above ration at the 


rate of half an ounce to the bird and 
give very good results. It is important, 
however, that the bone be absolutely 


fresh; therefore, it is a very undesirable 
summer feed when warm weather causes 
decomposition to set in within a few 
hours after the bone is exposed to the air. 

Grit and shells are most essential to 
fowls that are producing eggs rapidly. 
Shells never can take the place of grit, 
and grit should never be used as a sub- 


stitute for shells. Each has its jindi- 
vidual use. Grit is deposited in the giz- 
gard for grinding the food after it has 


heen acted upon by the digestive fluids of 
the crop and stomach. It should be very 
hard and unsoluble, for the less grit a 
fowl is compelled to eat the more room 
she will have in her crop for feed, and 
the sharper the grit the more rapidly she 
can digest her food. Shelis should be 
fed because of the large amount of lime 
which they contain, and without which 
the fowl would be unable to produce the 
shell to protect her eggs. 

If the fowls are allowed a sufficient 
amount of ash and lime in their rations 
and the farmer supplies them with dark 
and secluded nests in which to deposit 
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Pillow Cases and | Bed S 


Here is an opportunity whereby eve 
7-Piece Bed Set, Absolutely Free. This 
Pillow Cases and 1 large White Bed Spread—7 ful 
cans of our Perfection Baking Powder and the Bed 
what little effort you can do this, for a full size, 
with each can of 


with first order. You cant realize what a big offer 





i we” wit 
8-PIECE TOILET SET FREE 
We are determined to push our Baking Powder to 
the front; and to get you to help us we will send 
with your first order this handsome Royal Blue 
Flemish High Art 8-Piece Toilet Set and it will 
not cost you apenny Remember, we will send 
ou the Toilet S2t in addition to the Bed Set. 





their eggs, that exceedingly pernicious 
habit, egg eating, will never appear in the | 
flock. It is a habit easily prevented and | 
difficult to cure. 

Clean, pure water is just as essential | 
as food fer the laying hen. It not only | 
assists to a great degree in digestion but, | 
since every egg contains 65 per cent wa- 
ter, it follows that a hen producing eggs 
must drink water freely to provide ma- 
terial from which to make her product. 

If the American farmer would keep 
pure-bred poultry and give it the same 
care and attention that he gives his 
horses and cattle, his revenues would be 
greatly increased, and the hen now re- 
garded as a nuisance on most farms 
wonld show the biggest profits of them 
all. 


oe & & 
The Cow and Hen. 


Sing ho for the dairy cow, 
Sing high for the little brown hen, 


Such a couple was never on earth 
below 
To feather the nests of men. 
With the golden products of good 


Queen Bess 
No udder can compare, 
While the snowy fruit of the cackling 
“beaut” 
Brings a solace from every care. 
Men risk their lives for the golden ore 
Laid deep in a frozen clime, 
While these two servants 
them more 
And peace at the self-same time. 
With pasture in plenty and bugs ga- 


bring 


ore, 
They will never lack for feed; 

Their stock is at par at grocery stores 
For the things that the farmers 


need. 
Then three for the bovine “she” 
And three for the female fowl; 
At the farmer’s door which they feed 
before 
The wolf has no chance to howl. 
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| THAT REEL 


his Toilet Set coneists of 1 Large Water Pitcher, 
1 Wash Bow], 1 Small Water Pitcher, 1 Slop Jar 
and 1 Cover for same, 1 Tooth Brush Holder, 1 
Chamber and 1 Soap Dish—8 pieces in all, and 
each piece handsomely tinted and embossed. 
We have but a few hundred of these Sets on hand, 


Consists of 2 Blankets, 2 Bleached Sheets, 2 Bleached 


aking Powder, etc., in our offer No. 420. 
sends in her name and address, right away, we will give, in addition, as a Special Premium, 
Free, the handsomely designed 8-Piece Royal Blue Flemish High Art Toilet Set, described opposite, 


Every Lady Reader . 
Beautiful and Durable 


7-PIECE BED SET 


‘ 


or 
a 
» 





pread—aAll Full Size Pieces 


woman in the United States can get this useful, expensive, 
ed Sct consists of 2 Blankets, 2 Bleached Sheets, 2 Bleached 


1 size pieces in all. All we ask is, that you sella few 
Set is yours. You can realize how easily and with 
cut glass pattern pitcher and 6 glasses are included 
But this is not all. ‘0 every lady who 
bsolutely 


this is until you see these os a. . 

ou risk absolutely noth- 
No Money Necessary ing. We will pay all 
ae charges and ship yon the Baking Powder and 
send your Premium with the Baking Powder, and 
alsosend the Glass Pitcher and 6 Glasses all together 
and then we give you time to deliver and ject 


before remitting to us. 


While it is on your mind, cut out coupon, write 
our name and address on same, so you can get our 
ig Special Premium; also, free, our Mammoth Cat- 

alog and Premium List. 


maf ill Out and Mail Coupon Todayau 


HAGOOD MFG. CO., 
363 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen:— Without cost to me, please send 
at once your Big Free Offer. 


Post Of CO. cccercocccccccccccccccescoses ccccccccccees 


COUN -cveescccccscescescesesees BUBEC+ccees cece eee 








so we urge you to write quick if you want one. 








~ —“. Run by Rule 





No Guesswork 


Operate your incubator by rule, then you can- 
not go wrong. We measure moisture as well 
as heat in the Mandy Lee. Every incubator 
equipped with our famous Hygrometer, which 
others are trying to copy. Mandy Lee chicks are 









not left ‘‘dead in the shell’”’ or hatched too weak 
tolive. Great new ventilating principle—open- 
front poultry-house plan. Hatching fumes never 
confined in egg chamber, Constant fresh oxygen 
supply. New lamp-hcated and regulated outdoor 
brooder. Write for Catalog, Free. 


GEO. H.LEECO., 1116 Harney Street, Omana, Nes, 















GENTS MAKE 
$18 to $30 


SEE Per Week 


THIS AWL SEWS 

a Lock Stitch like a ma 
chine. Just the thing for repairing 
Shoes, Harness, Buggy-tops, etc. Sews up 
Grain Bags, Tents, Awnings, and Wire Cuts on 
Horses and Cattle. Makes a neat, durable repair and 

quickly, too. Has a diamond point, grooved needles. metal 
handle, and a reel holding 50 yards of waxed thread. Can be 
carried in any tool box or the pocket. One man sold $200.00 
worth in four days. M Neal sold 20 in 5 hours, cleared $8.50. 
Had no expernence. Regular price $1.00. Complete sample 
with three kinds of needles, necdle case and two rez!s of thread 
sent postpaid for 60 cents ? for $1.00. Satisfacuon or money 
refunded. Send quick for sample and complete instructions. 





No poet’s dream ever hatched a theme 





ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept'435 DAYTON, O. 





More wor .y of poet’s pen 

Than the kindlv queen of the prairie 
green 

And the busy cackling hen. 








Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Gee. G. Reister. - - 





EGGS er a dandy laying and winning strain of 


. Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 per 15. 
Order early. 


Washington, lowa 





Crooked Spines Made Straight 











Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk 


you need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter 

how serious your case, no matter what else you 
have tried, the Sheldon Method will help you and prob- 
ably wholly overcome your affliction. We are so sure 
of this that we will make a Sheldon Appliance to suit 
your special condition and let you decide, after 30 days, 
whether you are satisfied. We make this unusual offer 
simply because the 16,000 cases we have treated abso- 
lutely prove the wonderful benefit the Sheldon Method 
brings to spinal sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or bear the torture 
of old-fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets, The 
Sheldon Appliance gives an even, perfect and adjustable 
support to the weakened or deformed spine and brings 
almost immediate relief even in the most serious 
cases. It is as easy to put on or take off as a coat, does 
not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. 

The price is within reach of all who suffer, You owe 
it to yourself, or the afflicted one in your family, to 
find out more about it. Send for our free book. 


Philo Burt Mig. Co., 288 Second St Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Rearing Ducks. 


The Pekin is the duck most generally 
reared as all around gocd qualities 
recommend it to breeders. Its immunity 
from disease, overfeeding dampness 
being almost the only things that induce 
the 


its 
and 


disease, and these are easily avoided: 
length of time required to bring it to 
marketable age and its ability to live and 
thrive with only water enough to drink, 


all these conditions place the DPekin in 


first rank. 
Many persons suppose that the duck 
being classed among water fowls that 





dampness is a natural condition and will 
leave no bad effects; but we have found | 
by experience that the dryer the duck pens | 
are kept the better they thrive 

The Pekin is a 


non-sitter and we use 
hens for incubation. Eleven eggs are all 
that a good sized hen can cover weil. | 
About twenty-seven days are allowed for 
incubation. The ducklings generally ap- 
pear at the same time, and should not be 
disturbed until dry and strong enough to 
stand alone. Then they should be placed 
in a clean comfortable with a run 
attached. After twenty-four hours they 
may be fed table mixed with a 
little sand, and water should be provided 
in a trough with a slatted cover. We al- 
ways feed ducks at regular hours; the in- 
tervals being four hours. When a week 
old they are allowed to range a while and 
then they will balance their own rations 
more satisfactorily than can be furnished. 
Their food was cornmeal and wheat bran 
milk and some 


coop 


scraps 











moistened with water or 
sand added. They were never allowed 
to get wet until the down was replaced 


by feathers and never allowed in a hard 


rain until full grown. 

Duck houses should be vermin. proof, 
rats will destroy ducklings when of good 
size if they gain entrance to their quar- 
Poultry netting. of one inch mesh 


ters. 
is best. Fresh water must be given at 
same time as the solid food as it is a 


duck’s nature to drink several times while 


eating, a few pebbles and some coarse 
sand should be placed in the drinking 
trough and the water should reach the 


eyes. A duck grows rapidly, much more 
so than any other fowl except the goose; 
so the amount of food should be increased 
each week. When two or three weeks old 
they do not require the services of the 
hen mother. 








Duck Park. 
A movable duck park is a handy de- 


vice for those who have little ducks. 
We have one 10x10x2 feet which is 
made in two parts so it can easily be 


moved. It is made of the fine mesh poul- 








es 


Wy oe 
Be 











try netting. This can be moved around 
over’ the yard and gives the ducklings | 


fresh grass all the time without spoiling | 


smaller one could be made 


the yard. A 
Gertrude Morehead, Kos- 


in one part. 


ciusko, Co., Ind. 
) 7 +. 
°° “,° °° 


Duck Eggs in Winter. 

Ducks respond to treatment 
quicker than other fowls. It is much 
easier to get eggs from a flock of Indian 
Runner ducks, when the weather is 
cold and the prices are high, than from 
hens. They are truly the Leghorn of 
the duck family. We have raised several 
different kinds of ducks including the Im- 
perial Pekin, but the Indian Runner is, 
by far, the most prefitable. They are 
greater bug-catchers and in summer they 
gather the greater part of their living. 

To return to the subject of winter eggs: 
Provide a comfortable house. They 
should not be allowed to wander around 
through the snow, in freezing weather. 
During a thaw when the air is mild they 


good 


enjoy being out in the open. Ducks 
should always have a house to them- 
selves. They will not thrive when housed 
or yarded with other fowls. Even two 


varieties of ducks should not be kept to- 
gether. Pekin ducks are large feeders 
while the Indian Runner will, as a rule, 
eat less than the average hen. 

Before severe weather sets in the duck 
house should be put in proper shape, if 
it is not already so. An open shed will 
not do. See that there are no open places 
in flcor, roof or siding. Plenty of straw 
should be used on the floor. They sit on 
the floor at night and they also make 
their nests there. Therefore an abund- 
ance of straw or clean litter is necessary. 
Besides it helps to keep the droppings off 
the floor. Don't let the straw remain 
until badly soiled. Go around frequently 
with a pitch fork and remove the soiled 


° = straw. 
We consider duck raising very profit- Have a feed trough or rack for the 
able and recommend it to farmers wives! ducks. If space is limited it may be 


who do not have the time nor strength to! placed outside the house, but in winter 


give to turkey rearing, the time being 
short before ready for marketing.—Mrs. 
A. O. McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 





this is very inconvenient. The bottom of 
the trough is flat, being simply a’ two- 
inch board, ten feet long. Four-inch 

















pieces are used for the sides and ends, 
The same kind of lumber being used for 
the top. The slats are placed four inches 
apart. When finished it has somewhat 
the same appearance of a sheep-rack. 

Place the trough upon blocks several in- 
ches high. If the top of the rack is two 


feet from the ground the ducks will at- 
tempt to fly over the trough. The feed 
should be evenly distributed along the 
trough so that all can have an equal 


chance, 

A yard 24 by100 feet will accommodate 
4) Indian Runner ducks. The house 
should be not than 16 by 24 feet. 
However it is better to divide large flocks, 
keeping 15 or 20 in a bunch. Fences 
need not be very high as they will not fly 
over an ordinary fence. Two-foot poultry- 
netting will turn ducks. We never keep 
the flock yarded in summer, and only a 
part of the time in winter. 

When the snow is deep it is a good plan 
to shovel it out of the yard and scatter 
corn-fodder or litter of kind over 
the frozen ground and turn the ducks cut 
to get a little fresh air and exercise. 
This is necessary when the feeding trough 
We feed the ducks reg- 


less 


some 


is outside also. 


ularly and never pick them during the 
winter months nor at any time when 
show eggs are wanted. Ducks cannot 
lav eggs and grow feathers at the same 
time. 

Four times a day is not too often to 
feed laying ducks. The food should be 


must not be too highly con- 
centrated. We usually feed a grain and 
vegetable mash morning and night with 
two lighter meals between. Twice a week 
a little raw cut bone or some beef scraps 
are added to the mash. Cooked veg- 
etables with some milk added and then 
thickened with equal parts cornmeal and 


varied but 


bran fornis a mixture that ducks thrive 
upon. <A little salt is added once in a 
while. Either bran or something green 


should form a part of every meal in win- 
ter. Both are important factors in duck 
feeding. Powdered charcoal added to the 
mash helps keep the ducks healthy. Do 
not mix sand or any other grit with the 
feed, because when this is done they are 
forced to eat more grit than they require. 
Place broken sandstone and other grit 
such as coal cinders, oyster shell, etc., close 
to the feed trough. Green rye cut and 
stored while it is frozen, will keep green 
for some time. It will take the place of 
grass. Silage is greatly relished. Cut 
clover or alfalfa scalded well is also liked. 
After scalding clover and let steam @ 
while: then pour cold water over it. 
This turns it green. We always give our 
ducks tepid water to drink in winter. 
Keep vessels and troughs clean—Anna 
Galliher, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 
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125 Egg Incubator 
125 Chick Brooder 





that to pay more than my price and 

get less value is the height of folly. Both for 
You see I know what I am talking about, for I have bought and com- 

pared side by side others on the market. Over in the other columns I have 

pointed out these comparisons for your benefit exactly as they are and you 

can judge for yourself how much less you get for the extra money you pay. 
That's why I ask ‘Why Pay More?” 


Why My Sales Double Every Year 


There is a lot of people who have learned the truth of my statements. 
They have saved those extra dollars and each year this number is increas- 
ing. Each year my sales are doubling and this enables me to improve my 
machines—give better value for the same money. I won’t raise the price— 
though in comparison with others, I know they are easily worth $15.00. I 
want to give the biggest and best incubator and brooder bargain on the 
market andI am doingit. There is none onthe market that approaches 
them even at % more cost and I'll prove it to you. 


0,000 Machines 
in One Year 


That's the high watermark and 
nothing but genuine merit can 
ever make it possible. Then to 
double it—certainly it requires the 
very best at the lowest cost to 
climb into public favor at such a 
rate. But that is what increases 
the sales of the Wisconsin Incu- 
bators and Brooders. 

Every machine I sell through 
my advertising sells me an aver- 
age of four more and each of those 
four sell an average of two, making an endless 
chain of sales—all because of the excellent —_ 

they give my customers and the bargain price 
Calitornia make of $10.00 for two machines, freight paid. 


Redwood I Ship Them on 30 Days’ Trial 


You have ample time to test them out and if not completely satisfied you can 
send them back at my expense. Out of the thousands I ship every year if I told 
you how many ever come back I doubt if you would believe me. 



















Natural 
Finish 


It is simply throwing money pong te pay more than I 
ask for my 125 ater, Dou 
California Redwood Incubator with copper 
tank —- boiler, large double glass doors 
an 


If you could see the Wisconsin side by 
side with others selling for $4.00 and if Ordered di 
$5.00 more, you would agree with me Together ae a 








g, Hot ble Wall, 


roomy nursery and 125 Chick 
rooder with Lamp and hover. 





Why I Can Sell Better Machines at One- 
Third Less Cost Than Others 


I was the first to make and sell an incubator and brooder for $10.00, 
freight paid. It was two years before my imitators got* busy. I had a 
good start on them and they are farther behind today than ever. 

It takes experience (more so than money) to know how to produce a 
successful incubator and sell it at my price. That's why the imitations 
cost more and are of inferior value. You want the original—the best and one 
of longest proved reputation. Then don't be misled—get the Wisconsin. 
You take no chances, for 


i Guarantee My Machines for 
Five Years 


Just think of it. Does it not stand to reason that I must have machines 
of exceptional merit to put them out on 30 days trial—guarantee them five 
years and sell them for about $5.00 less than others charge for machines 
of less quality? 

The Wisconsin incubator is hot water type, hasms 
double side walls with dead air space between; top # 
has three walls; large double glass doors; copperg@z-ssamammmeee 
tank and boiler; roomy nursery beneath oan trey 
self-regulating; made of high grade California 
Redwood, stained and varnished so you can see 
quality of lumber (not painted to cover up cheap 
timber), turned legs, completing a machine that 
has no equal at anywhere near the price. 

The brooder is a roomy, well made, proper! 
heated and ventilated machine. Fitted with 
hover, oil lamp and wire scratching yard as illus 
trated. Both machines complete—teady to use 
with Taylor ‘““Tycos” thermometers, O. K. burn 
ers, galvanized lamps. Egg tester—everything 
but the oil. vate 00 ” 

If you don’t wish to order direct from this ustration shows 
advertisement—don't bug sete you send for my = Sans - - 
1911 Free Catalog. rite foracopy today. ef our machines. 
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What Users Say 


More Users’ Letiers 





Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Dardanelle, Ark. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Elkader, Iowa 





Dear Sirs:—You have the best incubator on the market, 


Dear Sirs: —I am pleased to say that your Wisconsin Incuba- 





regardless of price, and I am perfectly satisfied with the one I pur- 


tor is a success. I placed 125 eggs in it and hatched 110 chicks. 





chased from you. Out of four hatches I got 360 chicks. The Wis- 


This can be done by any one who takes an interest in the busi- 





consin requires less attention and burns less oil than any other 
incubator I have ever used and the regulator is perfect. By follow- 
ing the book of valuable instructions anybody can have good luck 
and it does not take an experienced person to run a Wisconsin. 
Any child that can read can ran yourincubator. I am going to 
gebanother right away. JESS C. ADNEY, P.O. Box 185 


ness. The three brooders I bought of you are just the things 
to raise the chicks with. The instructions with your machines 
are very easy to follow and the eggs are turned easier in your 
machine than in many high priced machines. I give my ma- 
chines no attention during the night as many of my neigh- 
bors do with inferior makes. ELMER PEAKE 








Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. °Grass Lake, Mich. 

Dear Sirs:—I do not think there is a better machine on earth 
than your incubator. I have taken off four hatches and I got a 
100 per cent hatch the first three times and a 99 per cent hatch 
the fourth time. From the first three hatches I got 115 chicks from 
115 eggs, 105 chicks from 105 eggs and 109 chicks from 109 eggs. 
No incubator on earth can beat that. I will stand by this state- 
ment as I can prove it. A. JESSUP, R. No. 3 





Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Blanchester, Ohio 


all right as you do not have to take the chicks out until they | Machines to buy; 


the morning. I set the incubator three times and got 245 chicks 
and the best part of it is that they are all running around our] dead air space. 
yard today and the first two hatches are full grown. 

PF. FERKEL 2nd 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Ripley, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: —The Wisconsin Incubator I purchased of you has 3 
Proven more than satisfactory in every respect. I have had most 


onsin incubator and brooder, for $10.00, instead of the higher 


it f 


several different makes of machines in this locality but the Wis- 
one beats them in every way. The brooder is everything | larger, better tinished—eu 
for Pa for it and the two together make a complete outfit] for less money. If you wil 


regardless of price. 





BARRY THOMPSON 





Proof in a Nutshell imental 


Gentlemen:—I am well pleased with the way your incubator Here are a few comparisons of “proofs” that will 
works. I think that chick nursery underneath your egg tray is} help you to avoid makinga mistake in deciding which | pad taken off one hatch, I could have sold it to several of my 


a chamber inthe Wisconsin is fully ten , 
Fag ct deep. Some, to cheapen cost aa Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis, 
ing are scant 5 inches deep. 
This makes the nursery less than 2inches and chic i 
. too shallow for little chicks. In the Wiscon- | |!° chicte ont Gis beth, 100 Gu 
excellent hatches with it. From my first hatch I got 98 chicks} 12 the nursery is3 inches deep. 
from 110 eggs. Iam very glad indeed that I purchased a Wis- 4t In the Wisconsin there is plenty room between | machine it would. be a Wisconsin, for I am perfectly satisfied 

the egg tray and the door for the chicks to] with the work it.did for me. 


Gentlemen: —We had fine results with your incubator. We set} @88ary to open the door to read thermometer. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Odessa, Mo. 
Gentlemen: —It pleases us greatly to be able to say that your 
incubator is a jewel. We have seen several incubators in opera- 
tion and none have equalled the Wisconsin. Through six 
hatches last spring we never averaged less than 90 per cent. 
We also had excellent results with turkey and duck eggs. By 
closely following your Girections your machine has brought us 
success. We were also pleased to find the material and con- 
struction exactly as represented. H. 8. REDDICK 





Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Vickery, Ohio 


Dear Sirs:—I am well, pleased with your incubator. After I 


neighbors but I did not want to sell it. With the first hatch I 


are all hatched and they come downstairs like the children in Ist The Wisconsin has double walls with dead air] got 97 chicks from 100 eggs and if the eggs do not hatch it is 
space, a decided advantage. Some have no] not the fault of the incubator because it is perfect. 


MARY M. STULL 


Friendship, Wis. 

Dear Sirs: —I had good success with your 125 egg incubator. I 
took off three hatches. First hatch, 108 chicks; second hatch, 
Your machine will 
hatch chickens if any of them will, It is very simple to oper- 
ate as it almost takes care of itself, If I was to buy another 





_— machines, which I feel sure could give no better results. | get inthe nursery. In some incubators you have to M. C. SMITH 
ty ee off another hatch and wish you could see them. | open thedoor in order to put the chicks in the nursery. 
utles, M. A. GILLESPIE, 5t zhe Wisconsin bes jacwe double glass doors] Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis, Edwards, Ind. 
eee through whichthe thermometer can be easily Gentlemen: — The incubator and brooder I purchased frum 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Pimento, Ind. read. Some have a small single glass, making it nec- you cannot be surpassed for doing the work, J had no ex- 


perience in operating an incubator, but went according to in- 


Sur times and it hatched 90 per cent each time. Thereare Gth Workmanship and material in the Wisconsin | structions and it hatched every fertile egg and brought out 
show decidedly of better grade—machine is] fine, strong, vigorous chicks. No machine, no matter what the 


rior in every way and sells] price, can do better than that. If anyone wants a fancy priced 


a chicken make these comparisons —| machine, they are on the market, but they can do no better 
Rarket raiser, and I recommend them to be the best on the] weigh them well, I know you will order my machines] work than the Wisconsin, and many 


not as good. 


of *hem 
and be better pleased for these are cold facts which | Could name a few in our neighborhood, Yours for the increased 
actual comparisons have proved. 


populsrity of the Wisconsin. 4. A. KOONTZ 














Wisconsin Incubator Go., Box 66 , Racine, Wis., Thos. J.Collier, Mgr. 
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Squab Raising. 
Among the farming class there has| 
never been but very little attention giv- | 
en to squab raising, however, of late 


years it seems to be becoming more pop- 


ular both for pleasure and profit. Per- 
haps this is because farmers are begin- 
ning to realize that it costs but very 


little to make the necessary arrangements 


for raising them and the profits are no 
small item considering their cost 


Three years ago I built a nesting loft 
and flying pen and started in with only 
a dozen birds. My object in going into 
this business was simply for pleasure 
and for the purpose of furnishing my 
table with there is no dish 
that I think is more toothsome than a 
four-weeks-cld squab. I selected the 
Homer breed on account of their rapid 
breeding and their quick growth, as a 
Homer squab at four weeks old is ready 
for the market. : 

The first year I made no attempt to 
market any of the squabs whatever and 
to my surprise when winter came I found 
that I must either sell or kill some of 
my birds or enlarge their quarters. To 
look in at them one would think that each 


squabs as 


bird that I began with had raised twen- 
ty young ones, 
Well I built more room for them and 


went into the business in a business way, 
and now fof two years I have made a 
nice little profit from my pigeons, be- 
sides having the pleasure of seeing them 
on my own table when so desired. One 
great advantage in pigeon raising is, that 
it can be carried on nicely with poultry 
raising and the two work well in con- 
nection with each other, for should the 
demand for one be low the demand for 
the other is likely to be at its high- 
est. 

Pigeon raising is an industry that can 
be indulged in either in the country or 








city as most any back city lot is suf- 
ficiently large to afford ample space for 
the loft and flying pen of a moderate 
sized flock. The variety to be selected 


is entirely one of taste, though those who 
fancy the Homers claim for them many 
points of superiority. Homers become 
accustomed to a new locality after a 
month or six weeks when they may be 
turned out and allowed to fly at will if 
so desired, they are great wanderers and 
have been known to go for twenty miles 
from their home, yet they have a home- 
loving instinct and will always return 
unless some accident befalls them.—2H. G. 
Johnson, Johnson Co., Ill. 
% % & 
A Lucrative Occupation. 
“How many good eggs did you get out 


of the last dozen you bought?” said one 
lady to her next door neighbor, as she 


came from market one day. 

“T had just five good ones,” said the 
person addressed, “and I took them back 
to the grocer and told him about them. 
Ile gave me some others in their place and 
they were just as bad.” 

“If I could find some one in the coun- 
try who was willing to bring me good 
fresh milk, cream, butter and eggs regu- 
larly,” said the first speaker, “I’d con- 
sider myself very fortunate and be willing 
to pay a fair price. But it seems an im- 
possibility as no one cares to take the 
trouble to engage in that sort of thing.” 

Now this «snversation represents an 
opening for some one who has the time to 
devote to this kind of work and is willing 
to undertake to sur~ly this demand. But 
it must be some one who will make an 
effort to get the produce to the patrons at 
the desired time and in good shape. 

There is mu:‘h money in this sort of 
work and it is surprising what a number 
of articles one will find a demand for. 





A ‘i:dy who did this sort of work fo 
some .ime kept the money she made from 
selling cottage cheese separate, just to 
see how much she sold and in several} 
years had enough to buy a new rubber 
tired carriage. 

Besides the ergs and butter that every 
woman living in the country has to dis- 
pose of, she can, if she desires, sell milk, 
cream and cheese. There is the trouble 
of getting these things to the customers 
but if she has a gentle horse it will do 
her good to ge* out. Separator cream will 
keep several days and if she does not care 
to sell milk sLe can go every other day 
to deliver the other articles thus insuring 
that they are all fresh. 

Then there are always extra vegetables 
in every garden that some one would be 
glad to have. In many ~ardens the cab- 
bage bursts before it. can be used, onions 
get too strong, beans and corn get too 
hard, and a great variety of good things 
go to waste that some one would be glad 
to get and willing to pay for. 

Any one who is willing to make up 
the extra cabbage into kraut can disnose 
of all she can make at a good price and 
with little trouble. Get a trade of this 
kind established and have every thing 
clean and fresh and it will not make any 
difference what you may have to sefl. 
All that will be necessary’ will be to 
take it along and some one will see it 
and want it. 

Another thine thet a person in such 
business could easilv sell is fruit. There 
are very few farms on which there is not 


an abundance of fruit and berries 
that could be disposed of at a bargain 


3e willing to sell in small quantites to 
suit your customers and give them good 
measure. 

It will not be necessary to make an 
effort to have all these articles to sell 
Make the butter and eggs and cream if 





BiG MONEY IN 6 


Wake Up! Wake Up! 


America? 


Read 


crop if you give them a fair chance and follow the instructions given in our Free Oat Book? 
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Magnified Semple of Regenerated Swedish Select Oats 


grown in Cokato, Minn., last year from our wonderful 
seed. Just look at the plump, fat kernels fairly bursting 
from husk. These oats went 46 lbs. to bu. 


Grow Oats Like These 



























Imported Regenerated Swedish 
Select Oats That Grew 3 
Kernels to Pod—Big, 

Plump Oats—Heavy 

Like Wheat 

Stiff Straw 

This 

Husk 


to do it. 


country, 


Plant five acres to our Regenerated Swedish 


another five acres seed 
andthe same process kept up the following year. 
for smut (our book tells 
ut you must start this pa 


Our Regenerated 
Swedish Select Seed Oats 


were a positive sensation last year. 





Will the farmers of this country ever 
wake up to the true, serious and de- 
plorable condition of the oat crop of 
The average yield is very low. What kind of oats are you going to sow this year? 
you going to sow the same old, common, inferior, low yielding, run out oats that you have been sow- 
ing year after year—that have given you the same old story to tell your wife the evening the threshers 
left, that “my oats only went half a crop again this year,”” OR, are you going to sow oats that 
weigh 46 pounds to the bushel—with strong germination, every oat working—that will double you: 


Are 


Not near enough to 
© round—we refunded thousands of dollars last spring. 


ANDHOWTO 
GROW THEM 








ATS 


Now, don’t compare these Oats with the ordinary Swed- : 
ish Select Oats sold by other seed houses. Our oats— GaL OWAY. BROS. 
every bushel of them are imported—grown on our own 1 eee: GO : 


big seed oat farm in Canada, new clean land, no weeds, 


the natural home of the oat, where tlicy 


Mr. J. L. Slick, of Lanark, Ill., raised 80 


neighbor raised from 


ordinary seed on 
soil. Figure it 
not. 


Mr. Slick or 


his 15 acres while 


bushels. 


generated Swedish Select 


we call net results—business 


tch for the exclusive purpose of seed for the nex 


with seed—just such se 


reach their 
fullest development. Just remember that the average 
seed oats are very common, inferior and run out, and 
you badly need a change. This has been positively pooren. 

ushels 
er acre from our seed on 
5 acres of ground. His 


to 20 bushels per acre from 
same 
out for o 
ourself whether it paid 
He all 
threshed 1200 bushels from 
his Early New Market Seed Oats went 110 bu. per acre. 
neighbor only threshed 270 
This makes a dif- 
ference of 930 bushels in fa- 
vor of Mr. Slick and our Re- 
Oat 
Seed. Seed which at even the 
market price of 40 cents would mean 
an extra profit of $372.00 This is what 
farming. 
This proves that you can better afford to use 

our Imported Regenerated Swedish Select Oat 
seed at the price we sell it than the ordinary seed if you got it for nothing—or was even paid $1.0 
a bushel for using it. Hundreds of farmers got equally good results last year and you can do the seme 
if you only make up your mind to it—Here’s how to do it: 


Resolve to Start a Seed Patch of Your Own 


Every farmer should have one for the exclusive purpose of raising his own seed for the next 

i i select seed in a corner of your oat field—15 or 20 
this will give you enough seed the next year for your entire oat field, besides enough taken from your first seed patch to 

¢ year, which should be sowed in another section of your field 

n this way, in keeping up your seed get 

ron how) Vy can easily double your oat = and raise besides the finc 

right kind of as our Regenerated Swedish t have proven to be. 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., Seed Oat Specialists, 192 Galloway Sta.. Waterloo, low8 


GET THIS FREE OAT BOOK 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, entitled _ 
BIG MONEY IN OATS AND HOW TO GROW [HEM/ 
15 written by Galloway Bros. and M. L. Bown 
former professor of Farm Crop at Iowa Agri 
tural College. This book should be in the hands 
f every farmer interested in our fighting ca™- 
paign for more and better oats, because it tefs 
about our wonderful Imported Regenera 
Swedish Select Oats went 116 bu. per acre a 
We will send this book to you absolutely free 
the asking together with a sample of our oats; 
or better still, send 10 cents each for a larger 
packet of one or both kinds, They will speak for 
themselves. We absolutely guarantee deliverjes 
equal to sample. Now, don’t compare these oats 
with the ordinary Swedish Select. Remember our 
oats are Canadian grown—on our own big farm. 
Don’t wait until it is too late. We didn’t have 
enough to go all around last year. Write today. 


Sabels will do it 
ushels will do i et ia 


es, by careful cleaning, grading 
nest e of oats ever grown 1B 
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them healthy and active. 





D® HESS STOCK FOOD:"::°." 
organs of horse, cow, steer, hog or sine te te 


Thus its use means 
-~areased appetite; more ration assimilated ; more 


-_ 


ation. 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


ailments. 
100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. pail $1.60 


Except in Canada and Extreme West and South. Smaller quantities at a slight advance, 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Hens Pay Better— 


Perhaps, Mr. Henman, you go “by the book” and 
think because you do, you’re getting about all there is in 
poultry. Well! here’s a point worth your further considér- 
The expert knowledge which you’ve gathered from the 
published experiences of others wi// met you many more good dollars 
if you'll follow “The Dr. Hess Idea” for the care of hens, and mix 
in the morning mash which you give them a small daily portion of - 


DR. HESS 


Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a makes move of the hen's food digest. That means iss food lost through non-assimilation— 
more food converted through the proper channels into meaty eggs. Hens getting Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a stop 
robbing at the trough and begin payingin the basket. It makes healthy fo 
oung chicks safely past the many dangers of early chickenhood. It makes market birds and old 
fowls fat rapidly and it prevents such commen poultry troubles as roup, 
dealer for Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, Remember “ The Dr. Iless Idea—a 
is better than the best ration poorly digested.” A penny’s worth of Dr. 
feeds thirty fowls one day. Sold on a written guarantee. 


1} Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail, $2.50. 


Except in Canada and Extreme West and South, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


wis and good profits a certainty. It 


cholera, gapes, etc. Ask your 


milk in the pail and more flesh on the steer. 
a guaranteed preparation which no up-to-date 
farmer can afford to be without. 
stock in thriving condition—relieves minor stock 








r ration well digested, 
ess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 












It is 


Keeps farm 










one desires the principal produce and add 
the others as they happen to be on hand. 
If the father or mother has not the time 
to take the produce to town when it is 
time for it to be delivered, any. capable 
boy or girl can do this and it will be 
good traini.g for that »°rson.—Margaret 
Whitney, Hardin Co. Ohio. 
*. 
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Feeding Fowls for Eggs. 

The successful poultryman always has 
a definite object in view when feeding 
poultry. He is feeding either for eggs, 
growth or meat. 

A supply of green food is requisite for 
winter feeding and can be supplied with 
cabbage, red beets, small apples and po- 
tatoes, celery tops, red and alfalfa clo- 
vers. The former green foods are placed 
in troughs just as it comes from the plant 
while the latter is placed in a bucket 
and steeped same as tea then we place 
these steeped leaves in troughs and the 
fowls eut vast quantities of it. Occa- 
sionally we mix some greund feed with 
the leaves and feed to the fowls. The 
leaves that shatter off the clover in the 
mow are placed in the seratching room 
and in this way the fowls derive much 
benefit from the clover. Sprouted cats 
are sometimes fed but the labor connected 
in preparing oats is too great to encour- 
age feeding much of it unless you have 
a Water seed tester. 

Almest all grains are suitable food for 
hens. Corn, on account of its cheapness 
and abundance, is best. Of course corn 
18 too narrow a ration to be fed alone, 
it being deficient in mineral and carbon- 
acedus matter. Corn also is very fatten- 
ing and over-fat fowls generally do not 
produce many eggs. 

A variety of foods should be fed. Let 
‘ora form a major part of the grain ra- 
tion but an occasional feed of wheat and 
one of oats or Kaffir corn when at hand, 
will be found to give good results. 

The egg is over sixty per cent water, 
henee the necessity of a constant supply 
of water is at once apparent. 





We feed but two meals each day. One 
in the morning and one in the evening. 
We feed whole grains. There was a time 
when we fed a warm mash each morning 
but now we feed whole grains almost ex- 
clusively and get the best of results. 

Corn is fed for the most part with 
wheat and oats for a change. Wheole 
meat or meat meal is supplied. 

Cleanliness in the poultry house and 
premises is very essential but this is a 
subject within itself—Jra G. Shellabarg- 


er, Miami Co., Ohio. 
a a & 


Raising Young Chickens. 

While I am a strong advocate of the 
incubator and brooder and their many 
advantages over the natural way of rais- 
ing young chickens, yet, I raise a good 
percentage of my chickens in the old way. 
We have no brooder house and having 
no other acceptable place to put our 
brooders indoors, we must depend upon 
the outdoor brooder; and while I have 
yet the inconvenience and unpleasantness 
of attending to them leads me to delay 
starting my incubator until about the 
middle of February. Then in order to 
get out all the chicks possible, we set 
our hens also as fast as they have the 
inclination. There are many advantages 
the incubators have over the hens, yet 
the importance of these can be reduced 
by more careful management. 

An incubator chick is not bothered 
with lice, the hen hatched chick often has 
to begin battle against them at once. 
Hens should be free from lice as well as 
the incubator. It is a hard matter, but 
with the use of whitewash and lice kill-| 
ing sprays in the noultry house, and good | 
lice powder in the sitting hens’ nests, | 
we can reduce this trouble to a minimum. | 
When setting our hens we _ remove 
them from the rest of the flock and 








especially for them. In these pens we| 


of suitable size. 








in the pen constantly and each hen is 


at liberty to get off, help herself and re- 
turn to her nest. We find this method 
very satisfactory; the hens are not both- 
ered by the laying hens and very seldom 
break eggs. If they do, we carefully 
wash all eggs with warm water, clean 
out the nest and all is well again. 

Sometimes when several hens happen 
off at the same time they do not all re- 
turn to their own nest but they always 
cover the eggs, the last hen taking the 
empty nest. We formerly had a separate 
pen and nest for each hen but the extra 
work of feeding and caring for them was 
not profitable, and we have better suc- 
cess with our present method. 

The only improvement I could sug- 
gest would be a small portable pen to 
fit over the nest when placing a new 
hen in the pen; this would prevent her 
from disturbing the others in case she 
should not set well. We always use 
bogus eggs in the nests until the hen 
shows us she means business. Gener- 
ally when we move our hens they settle 
right down and go to work. Occasionally 
we find one that becomes restless and will 
not sit for possibly. a day and when 
these have freedom of the room or pen 
they are very apt to break several eggs 
by running over the other nests. The 
small pen would prevent this and confine 
her to her own nest. As soon as she 
becomes contented and settled, remove 
the pen and give her the freedom of the 





way is anv old coop placed ri’ 
ground. 
place them in a separate pen prepared| after using brooders we began improv- 


room with the others and place the good 
eggs under her. We do not have any 
trouble in moving our hens to our brood- 
ing room and getting them to sit. 
Chicks raised in brooders are generally 
raised with less loss than with the hens. 
Mainly. I believe, because they are free 
from lice and are on a dry floor which 
is off the ground. For hens the usual 
on the 
used them, but 


We formerly 


ing our coops—first by placing boards 


have about fifteen nests which are placed | under the coop for a floor, next by taking 
around the outside and are simply boxes/a little more time and pains and mak- 
We keep water and feed|ing good coops.—W. F. Kennedy, Ham- 
ilton Co.., Ohio. 
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In the Orchard 


An excess of manure is injurious to the 


grape. 

Potash is 
orchard. It 
wood ashes. 
advantageously 
for light 
be preferred. 

Never set trees in sod, or among wheat 
The whole surface 
be clean and well 


fertilizer for the 
the form of 
it may be 

fall, but 
should 


special 
may be used in 
On heavy soils 
applied in the 
the spring season 


a 


soils 


or other sowed grain. 
of the ground sheuld 
stirred. 

On no account have rye, wheat, hay or 
oats to grow among the fruit trees. It 
of no to try to grow both on the 
same ground. 

The orchard of the ordinary farmer is 
too often treated as if the trees were not 
there at all. He crops it with all kinds 
of cereals and expects the trees to go on 
producing all the time 

While young trees may be kept in a 
vigorous condition with the application of 
light dressings of manure, providing the 
land is kept well cultivated, old trees, or 
trees that bear large quantities of fruit, 
must be kept well supplied with plant 
food of some kind, or the trees will fail 
to grow well, or to produce good fruit. 

Nothing is starved and abused like the 
apple tree, says an exchange. Fergotten 
intil fruiting time, the land where 
stands stripped two crops of hay 
and then pastured. If the fruit is not 
abundant and fair the owner denounces 
“the whole orchard business” (just as if 
he had paid it attention), and de- 
termines to neglect it more than ever. 
IK. 1. Locke, Green Lake Co., Wis. 
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Importance of Good Seed. 

Farmers class are too prone to 
get in a rut and stick there stubborn- 
ly. If a potato was planted by great- 
grandfather with good results they stick 
that variety for years to the excelu- 
sion of newer and better kinds. If cne 
farmer sends off for new seed, the rest all 


as a 


to 








it | 


; Season 





buy seed of him year after year until 
the seed is too run down and inbred to 
do well It is so with corn, with onrts, | 
wheat, etc. They will waste time and 


labor cn any old thing in the shape of | 


seed. The 
They don't 


seed rather than buy fresh 
initial cost scares them. 
look ahead at possible results. Farming 
is still largely experimental, i. e., trying 
to find better ways and results always 
It wouldn't be quite so bad if he saved 
his first and best for seed, but he doesn’t. 
Everything must be shipped to market 
until all the strength and vitalitv of the 
vine or vegetable exhausted or frest 
nips the leaves, then the late coming left 
overs are “left for seed.” What can you 
expect from such stock! Potatoes are 
culled and sorted, and the best sold: then 
the culls are kept for seed; and I've 
known such seed to be absolutely worth- 


less. 


IS 


The free Congressional seed nuisance 
that has plunged the postoffice depart- 
ment deeply in debt owes its life to some 
of these stingy old methods. The seeds 
sent out never give results worth the 
labor. I have tried them for ten years 
past. Far better apply the sum expend- 
ed for the purchase and distribution of 
this “free” seed to the rural delivery 
routes! When I plant seed I want the 
best I can get; and I’m going to have it 
or I won’t have any. Farmers called me 
all kinds of a fool last vear for paying 
seventy-five cents a peck and the express 
charges for seed corn, but if I hadn't I 
would have had neither corn nor ‘odder. 

You don’t have to work one bit harder 
to raise crops from good seed, and you 
know you are going to get something, 
even if it falls far short of your expecta- 
tions; but when you plant old, weak seed 











you labor at a disadvantage. and it is 
far more than likely that you won’t much 
more than get your seed back, let alone 
pay for your summer's hard work. 

Get eut of that rut. Buy more and 
better seed. You needn’t work half as 
hard if you study how to work to ad- 
vantage and make every move count in- 
stead of going at it haphazard. Get good 
seed and when it is planted, care for it! 

Clifford E. Davis, Alleghany Co., Md. 
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Early Plarts Most Profitable. 

The early garden truck is what will 
bring the fancy prices, and if one only can 
employ some means by which he will pe 
able to place his products on the early 
market, he will realize almost twice as 
much as that ordinarily secured by the 
common grower. 

While the hot-bed is excellent in a way, 
and far ahead of planting in the open 
garden, there are other more tedious meth- 
ods which may be profitably employed on 
a small scale by the limited grower, and 
which the more extensive grower does not 
care to bother with. 

Seeds for such plants as tomatoes and 
cabbage may be sown in smail boxes of 
rich soil, and kept in the house. This may 
be done considerably in advance of the 
for a hot-bed. The soil in these 
boxes should be watered daily and kept in 
a warm room when the weather is in- 
clined to be chilly. The boxes also should 
be kept in the sunlight at all times possi- 
ble, the window being a suitable place. 
On warm, clear days, the out-door air and 
sunlight will prove most beneficial. Be 
sure all danger of frost is past before 
transplanting the plants thus propagated, 
they are more susceptible to chill 
weather than those started under other 
conditions. 

Another excellent plan is to plant seeds 
in small tin cans filled with good soil, keep 
in a warm place, water and care for as 
above. When the plants are large enough 
to transplant, split the sides of the cans, 
or the bottom may be removed before put- 
ting in the dirt: then carefully lift out 
the soil and the plant together and trans- 
plant in the usual way, without removing 
from the plant the soil in which it was 
grown. It will then start right off to 
growing, without the least danger of be- 
ing damaged, or even wilted, by the sun’s 
rays. 

Whenever the evening air to 
threaten a frost, glass fruit jars may be 
inverted and placed over the plants for 


as 


seems 


protection. Then, should they be for- 
gotten the following morning, or if the 
air remain too cool, the plants will re- 


ceive the benefit of the sunlight without 
being exposed to the chilly atmosphere.— 
M. Albertus Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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Ordering Flower and Garden Seed. 
It has become quite a practice in some 


localities to order seeds, both garden, 
field, and flower, by mail from one or 
more seed firms who advertise in the 
papers they read. 

This is not a bad idea for one has a 
chance at trial of a number of varieties 
of novelties which are cffered each year 


We would say, | 


by the leading seedsmen. 
though, do not put too much dependence 


in these novelties which come highly 
recommended in the catalogues. Make 
your main crop cn time-tried varieties, 


trying novelties in a limited way. 
Those who wish seeds should not for- 


get to order early, for they thus avoid 
the rush, which means orders more ac- | 
curately filled. Besides, they have the | 


seeds in readiness when they are ready 
for planting. In ordering be sure to 
check over your order and see that it is 
correct. Errors are often yours instead 
of the seedsman.—Omer R. Abraham, 
Morgan Co., Ind. 








Of All Berries 


Berry the world 
has everknown, 





Its growth 
and produc- 
ive. 
ness is 
simp] 

marvel. 
ous. It 
is per. 
fectly 
hardy 


trained on arbors or trellises of any kind. 


The Engraving shows one Plant from photo July 1, 
1910, which is trained to a large trellis loaded with 
fruit, and continued bearing until October. 

The Fruitis black, almost coreless and the large Ins- 
cious Berries borne in enormous clusters will literally 
melt in your mouth. It is unsurpassed for eatin 
fresh, cooked, canned or preserved in any form an 
is the Greatest of all Berries for all Climates. 

Everybody can and will grow this Great Berry for it 
is the easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for 
city people or any one with limited space, for it can be 
trained up from the ground like a tree producing 
Berries from 8to 4 months, growing larger and pro- 
ducing more Fruit each year. . 

We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and 
can produce facts no one can get away from. 

Beware of imitations. Giant Himalaya is a family b 
itself and highly valned wherevergrown. The Englis 
Himalaya or Plants raised trom seeds cannot be relied 
upon for fruit or hardiness. Our plants are from tested 
parent stock. Complete satisfaction guaranteed 

instructions for cultivation witha booklet of 
receipts for using in many ways free with all orders. 

Strong plants 30c each, 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 
$2.00, 25 for $3.00, postpaid. 

Our 1911 Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants and Rare New Fruits free with every order. 






























MILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, ROSE HILL, N. Z | 
SEED "ier nace 10 


Over half million of these combinations sold. 

Send only 10c fortrial test order—20 Big Packets: 
Beet, Perfected Rod Turnip, earliest, best. 
Cabbage, V/intor Heador, sure header, fine. 
Carrot, Perfected Half Long, best table sort. 
Colery, Winter Clant, large, in. gece. 
Cucumber, Family Favorito, favorite sort. 
Lettuce, Bell’s Prize Head, early, tender. 
Musk Melon, Luscious Gem, best _— 
Watermelon, Cell's Carty, extra big, fine. 
Onion, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bu. per acre. 
Parsnip, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
Radish, White Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 
Tomato, Earliest in World, large, smooth, fine. 
Turnip, Sweetest Cerman, fair, sweet, large. 
Flower Seeds, [00 sorts mixed, large packet. 
a Tom Pumpkin. Makxcs finest pies. 

i's Giant Thick Leaf Spinach. None better. 
Cress or Peppergrass. Needed on every table. 
Moss Curled Parsicy. Finest greens grown. 
Mammoth Russian Sunfl . Largest flowers. 
Sweet Peas é& oz. California Giants Mixed. 

Big FREE Catalog seut with each order, also FREE 

Coupon for 10c.—good with 25c order. Write today. 

‘ot connected with any other seed company. 
Address, J. J. BELL SEE” ©CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


A PERFECT STAND 


Of potatoes is what you will get with good 
seed and an Iron Age Planter Itplants 100 
per cent without misses or doubles or In- 
jury totheseed Every seed piece placed, 
just right, at even spaces and covered uni- 
formly. ‘The boy pays tor bis labor 10 to 20 
times over, and the planter pays for itself— 
eskany user. With or without fertilizer distributor. 


TRON AGE (arin ive 


have “made good” and proven their 
superiority for 75 years Send 
postal to day for our Anni- 
versary Catalog—it tells al ‘ 
about our Potato Plauters, v ' 4, 






















Cultivators, Diggers, Spray- ef) 
ers, Garden Tools, Wheel -. Se tes 
Hoes, Drills, etc...and is =~ Bye dongs 
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FREB. Don't delay 
BATEMAN 
Box 1176 


M'F’G CO. 
GRENLOCH, WN. J. 



















We Buy and Sell 
All Kinds of the 


BEST 


FIELD AND GRASS 


Alfalfa, Millet, Cane, Clover, Timothy, Kaffir, 
Popcorn, Seed Corn, Grass Seed, etc. 


Write for prices o: any quantity. 


J. G. PEPPARD 


116 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Horticulture Notes, 

Fruit often suffers from rough han 
dling 
Ashes and manure make a good fertil 
izer for orchards 


Many orchardists make a great mistake 


planting trees too deep. 


Apple trees should not be planted on 


low Jands subject to overflows. 


Russian mulberry trees are the best 


of all as bird feeders. 
It is safe to say that every orchard 
well cultivated, can be made to pay. 


For the first years of an orchard prun- 


ing is one of the most important items 


Of all our fruit trees, probably the 
peach responds most readily to cultiva- 


tion. 


Where proper care is exercised, the life 
of a peach tree is from twelve to six- 


teen years. 


Every fruit tree should be labeled. The 
labels soon fall off, but should be put on 


again. 
Packages should be of full measure. 
To fall short in measure is to provoke a 


customer. The laws also have a prom- 


inent word to say about it these days. 
There is no secret about a man’s suc- 
cess who adopts the best methods and 
works at them. 
The taste for gcod fruit may be so 


cultivated that it will be had, even at a 


larger price. 

Mulberries make splendid shade trees 
for the poultry yard, and the fowls de- 
vour the berries. 

First-class fruit in first-class shape 
will probably create an inquiry for more 
of the same kind. 

A large erchard poorly planted and 
poorly tended will not produce as good 
results as fewer trees well cultivated. 

Young trees shculd not be trimmed too 
liberally, as too much foliage taken from 
the tree weakens its feeding power. 

There is no objection to selling No. 2 
fruit if it is so marked. But to sell No. 
2 fruit as No. 1 is where the trouble ar- 
rives, 

In many instances apple trees bear on- 
ly every other year. Were it not for this 
fact the trees would necessarily be very 
short-lived. 

Many an unoccupied fence corner might 
be growing a tree if set there. In a few 
years it would be a source of beauty and 
comfort. 

It is a good deal mere trouble to set 
trees in a straight row than in a crooked 
one; but they look better and are more 
easily cultivated. 

Thrifty young trees are more apt to 
live than the larger ones. Their roots 
are smaller and more apt to be all taken 
up in transplanting. 

When cultivating an orchard care 
should be taken not to plant a crop that 
requires too deep cultivation or too deep 
digging to harvest it. 

The pleasant days of winter may well 
be utilized in cutting the old canes from 
raspberry bushes and in trimming the 
orchard. 

Fruit trees planted on the north side 
of high, hilly ground are never known to 
utterly fail on account of damage from 
freezing. 

Tear out cld and good for nothing 
trees; plant good ones of the sorts which 
suit your local conditions.—Sylvanus Van 
Aken, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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The Incubator For Seed. Testing. 

While the incubator is not in use for 
hatching it would he well to test both 
garden and field seeds in it. This may 
be easily done by substituting a tray with 
a solid bottom for the egg tray. Fill this 
tray with sand. put the seed in place, 
cover with sand and moisten. By keep- 
ing the temperature up to and above 85 
per cent seed will germinate in a short 
time. Not onlv may seed be tested, but 
plants may be grown in this way, trans- 
planted to a cold frame or hot-bed later. 
—H. F. Grinstead. 
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I am a subscriber to Successful Farm- 
ing and would not be without it for many 
times its cost.—H. Johnson, 


lements 


ars’ experience of a 
practical farmer and manufacturer. You run no 
risk when you get a Planet Jr, and you will be 
surprised at how much more and better work 


, 


you can do with less labor. Planet Jrs are 
light and strong, and last a life-time. 


. Double-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow opens the 
furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, covers, rolls, marks 
out next row. Also has perfect cultivating attachments. 


Rake and Plow is a most useful adjustable garden tool. : 
Keeps ground in thorough condition. The new pressed- 
steel frame makes the tool practically indestructible. 
Write today for 1911 dhesased catalogue of all 
Planet Jr implements. Free and postpaid. 


S L Allen & Co Box tos-8 Phila Pa 


. Yours FREE 30 Days 


ri Pay Freight Anywhere 
Just let me send my Chatham Fanning Mill to your 
| R. R. Station on a month's trial. Oo money, no 
contract and I pay the freight. Return at my ex- rena 
pense or keep it and take a year to pay me. Just let Dy h 
me prove the money you can make with a 


CHATHA FANNING MILL 


and Seed Grader 


Cleans and grades all kinds of seeds, grasses and grains. Don't 
grow weeds or thin stands. Landand taxes are too high. Double 
the crops, get bettercrops and have high-priced seed to sell. Send 
postal now for my factory price, liberal terms, and get FREE 

BOOK No. 137. Tells how thousands are making big, 
extra profits witha Chatham, Send your name by next mail, 
advo Manson Campbell, Pres., 

MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash. 








No Money Down 




















17 Screens and Riddles 
Enough for Every Purpose 
Test for 


21 Packets Superb 
& E E & Sorts Really 
Only 10 Cents FREE for Trial 
gro 


Our Superior Hom’ Grown Seeds q , ‘w. We will mail the followin 
21 sorts (21 liberal size packets, better than others use in collections) for 10 cents and enclose catalogue end 
check for 10 cts. worth more your selection Free. Thus making these Free. Money back if not satisfied. 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptien, best extra early sort. PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
CABBACE, Lightning Express, early, sure header. RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
CARROT, Pertect, Half-Long, best table sort. TOMATO, Earliana, best, extra early, smooth. 
CELERY, Golden, Self-Blanching, best crisp, keeps. TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, good. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, prolific, good. ASTER, Deposit Show, 200 best showy sorts. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, delicious. DIANTHUS PINKS, Prize Mixed, 100 best sorts. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, the best everywhere. PANSY, Berlin Ciants, mammoth, rich colors. 
WATERMELON, Deposit wry earliest, sweetest. COSMOS, Clants Mixed. POPPY, Grand Mixed. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs., 1000 bus. per acre. SWEET PEAS, California Giants, large mixed. 
PARSNIP, improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. ANNUALS, Summer Carden, 500 fine flowers. 


Sail vour friends to snd” =~ DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, WN. Y. 





$2.10 Worth to 








4 —a a That this is true every farmer 

CCU Ceds Gi OW ’ knows, but what YOU want isthe 

BEST SEEDS THAT CAN BE GROWN! Such are the only seeds produced and 
sold by BURPEE, Philadelphia. Shall we mail you a copy of our Complete New 
Catalog for 1911? It is a Safe Guide to Success in Gardening and is free to 


all who realize that in seeds "the Best is the cheapest." Write to-day! Address 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia, 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the World. 


> Hardy “Blizzard Belt” FREE 
VY Giant Strawberry Plants 
‘“ Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the largest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer tosend you TWO PLANTS (worth 
— absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
tries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for anew bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZARD 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE CARDNER NURSERY CO..Box 314. Osage, lowa. 
Vinee 


800,000 Peaches, 5 to 7 ft, 9c; 4 to 5 ft, 8c; 3 to 4 ft, 6c; 2to 
3 ft. 4c; 2toSft light, 3c. 200,000 Apples, 50,000 Pears, 
§0.000 Plums, 100,000 Cherry, 300,000 Carolina Popular, and 
millions of Grape and small fruits. Secure varieties now 
~—pay inspring. Buy from the man who bas the goods 
and save disappointment. Catalog Free to Everybody. 
Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. 


Successful Farming’s Guarantee is just the same as an 
insurance policy. Buy of advertisers whose honesty is 
insured. Write to any one who advertises in Successful 













































Farming for anything you want. 
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Growing Strawberries for Home Use. 


The strawberry is one of nature’s 
choicest gifts to man Many have 
written of this fruit with feeling and 
eloquence. Scientifically it has received 
a great deal of attention; practically it 
ix a much neglected fruit. Fresh berries 


ripened on the vines, are the most deli- 
cate and delicious fruit. 
Strawberries can 
grown in almost everv nart of the coun- 
try. so far as climate and locality are 
concerned, that wherever a_ suitable 
soil is available. Any land that will 
produce good garden and field crops is 
suitable for strawberries. Rich loamy 
soils are best, but sandy and clay soils 
will grow excellent berries if sufficient 
care is taken in fitting the soil and set- 
ting out the plants. We have obtained 
the best results when the strawberries 
follow a cultivated crop that has been 
given intense cultivation and a liberal 
supply of fertilizer. We plow the ground 


be successfully 
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in the fall and work it thoroughly be- 


fruit. Growing strawberries for home 
use and growing them on a commercial 
scale are entirely different things. 

As soon as the ground is frozen the 
whole surface of the beds should be cov- 
ered with straw or some coarse material 
for a mulch, and right here I wish to 
suggest that this material should be free 
from all foul weed seed or you will 
cause more than a neck of trouble for 
yourself during the next season. This 
mulch will prevent the ravages caused 
by sudden changes in the weather. If 
the ground is bare the sudden changes 
will cause the plants to heave out es- 
pecially if they have not made a vigor- 
start. The mulch should cover the 
space between the rows as well as the 
rows themselves A two-inch mulch is 
adequate. We use straw, coarse horse 
manure or swail grass but never use 
hay that will carry seed with it and 
seed our beds to grass. The mulch should 
be raked between the rows in the spring 
and left where it will conserve moisture 


ous 
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A Monona 


fore setting the plants out in the spring. 

We buy our plants of reliable nursery- 
men and accept none but the strongest 
and most vigorous one-year-old plants. 
If we are trying out new and expensive 
varieties we take our plants from the 
sides of the fruiting rows. Whichever 
method is practiced only good, vigorous 
plants should be selected for starting a 
new bed. 

In most sections spring setting of 
strawberry plants gives the best results. 
We set our rows three and one half feet 
apart and set the plants about sixteen 
inches apart in the rows. The dibble is 
the best implement to use when setting 


out plants. The setting of the plants 
with a dibble is a simple operation. 
Take the dibble in the right hand and 


the plant in the left. Thrust the dibble 
in the loose soil where the plant is to 
stand, push if forward, insert the plant 
with the other hand into the opening. 
Remove the dibble from the soil and 
press the loose soil firmly about the 
plants with the hands. The firming of 
the soil is a very important part of the 
work. Set every plant so that the bud 
or crown is exactly at the surface. If 
the crown is covered the plant will not 
grow. If it is too high the plant will 
dry out and die. Great care should be 
given to this noint in setting out plants. 

Strawberry beds require intense culti- 
vation. They will not give good yields 
if aeglected. Cultivation is especially 
valuable during dry weather. We prefer 
a single cultivator for working among 
the berry plants. ‘Tillage should be con- 
tinued up to the middle of September. 
On loose sandy loam or gravelly soil ex- 
cellent berries can be grown on un- 
mulched beds. So much depends upon 
the drainage, exposure and kinds of soil 
that I am not prepared to say whether 
it will pay to mulch strawberry beds or 
not in a locality where the ground is 
well covered with snow during the larger 
portion of the winter. However in a 
locality where the ground is bare and 
the weather changeable it is almost im- 
possible to secure large crops of fine 
fruit without the use of a mulch. 

While we make a practice of starting 
a new bed every year we are by no 
means in favor of plowing up a bed after 
it has fruited but one season. Many 
times owing to the eccentricities of the 
season and vsious other causes we de- 
pend on the old beds for much of our 





County lowa Strawberry Field 2000 Quarts Picked From 1000 Plants 
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and carry the plants through drouths. 
If the soil is deficient in plant food or 
you wish to insure a crop of fine fruit 
scatter a light application of high grade 
fertilizer close to the rows and work it 
in with a hoe. This gives the plants a 
nice send off. Keep the weeds down 
early in the spring, but do not pull 
weeds that are close to the plants after 


the berries are set. We mow our old 
beds and burn all of the leaves and 
weeds, give them a thorough cultivating 
and a dressing of wood ashes, fine 


manures and fertilizers and keep the cul- 


tivators going until late in the season. 
Rightly managed an old bed will look 


quite green by fall and a ood crop will 
result the next year.—W. Milton Kelley, 
Erie Oo., N. Y. 
& og ~ 
Small Fruits and Poultry. 

This combination works well, whether 
upon the farm or village lot. The fer- 
tilizer made by the fowls must be utilized 
in some way and can be used in no bet- 
ter way than given to small fruits. A 
small fruit trade can be kept up general- 
ly with private customers who desire 
poultry and eggs also. Berries of all kinds 
command a good price, and there is no 
danger of overstocking the market. 
Quinces, cherries and plums can _ be 
grown to advantage, too. Poultry are a 
distinct advantage to the small fruit 
grower, destroying as they do multitudes 
of insects which are injurious to small 
fruits, but they must be kept away from 
them when ripening. 

Plum trees planted in a poultry yerd 
have a decided advantage over those set 
where fowls do not have access to them, 
in that the ground is scratched over and 
curculio destroyed by the poultry. 

Raspberries and blackberries can be 
raised on poorer soil and with less care 
than almost any other fruit. Currants 
can be grown to advantage either on the 
farm or city lot. and will yield large re- 
turns when fertilized from poultry drop- 
pings, as my experience has shown. Cur- 
rants always bring good prices, as they 
produce the queen among jellies, and are 
largely used by jelly manufacturers in 
combination with other fruit juices.— 
Doris. 
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Picnics and an outing cost less than 
tombstones. Figure this out. Mother 
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Will Yield $600 to $800 per Acre 
THE Kellogg 1911 strawberry book is the most 
complete treatise on strawberry growing ever 
written. It tells the farmer how to grow big 
crops of big, red strawberries and how to sell 
them at big —. No matter where you live or 
what kind of soil you have, this book will tell you 
how to prepare your soil, what varieties to set, 
and how to manage the plants to insure best 
results. One acre of Kellogg Thoroughbred 
lants | ae the Kellogg way will yield to 
feo. et this beautifully illustrated 64-page 
ook and learn how easy it is to 
berries for market or home use. It 


B. U. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 680 Three Rivers, Mich, 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 

The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus 
diseases is no longer an experi- 
ment, buta 
necessity. 


ow straw. 
S tee. 









Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl 
Sprayer Co., Box 87Y, Quincy, Ill., and get their 
catalog describing twenty-one styles of Spray- 
ing Outfits anc full treatise on spraying the dif- 
ferent fruit anci vegetable crops, which contains 
much valuable information, and may be had free, 


Strawberries From Seed 


RIPE FRUIT IN 4 MONTHS 
This Wonderful Everbearing 
Strawberry is a great curiosity. 
It rowsrapidlyand will begia 
totruit in about 4 months 
seeds, and continues to 
bear fruit constantly all sum- 
mer and fall, ¥ pint of berries 
having been picked from one 
plant as late as ober. Seeds 
sown in the house in winter will 
produce earl —— | lants 
which will unti in 
fall, and if taken in the house 
= will fruit all winter. Plants 
perfectly hardy everywhere. 
For only 10c we will send 100 Everbearing Strawberry 
Seeds in a 10c Rebate Envelope and when empty envelo; 
will be accepted as l0c . payee’ on any order for seeds 
our 1911 Catalogue, which is inclu Free. 
SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, AUBURN, N. Y, 


ST. REGI EVERBEARING 
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RASPBERRY 
Bears 


the first season ! 
The most productive rasp- 
berry—planted in April, bears 










first to ripen and the last Ber- 
ries large, of bright red color 
and excellent quality = ship 
200 miles in first-class order. 
Absolutely hardy a sun-proof 
Our new catalog Free—tells 
how to choose and grow small 
fruits **that produce profits. 
J. T. LOVETT, 


Box 212 Little Silver, N. J- 
Ce eel 


FOR 980] 








12 FRUIT TREES “s:‘so" 
id 1 Roosevelt, 1 Bradshaw Plum, 1 


Niagara Peach, 1 Bing, 1 Napo- 
leon, 1 Montmorency ew 1 
Baldwin, 1 McIntosh, 1 ing 
Apple, 1 Orange Quince, 1 Bartlett, 
1 Seckel Pear. All first class trees, 
2 yr., 4 ft. high for 98c. Everybody 
write for free illustrated catalogue. 





knows.—C. EF. Davis. 











Maloney Bros.& Wells, Box 19 Dansville, N. Y. 
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Drill Your Oats. 
Every Experimental Station and all 


farmers who have kept records and com- 
pared the yields from year to year, give 
ample testimony that it does not pay to 
broadcast and the only paying invest- 
ment is a good grain drill. Because it 


saves seed, plants it properly at an even | 


depth and the result is you get a much 
better crop, which means more money in 
your pockets. The stand of clover is 
much better, because clover needs air, 
sunshine and moisture, and when broad- 
casted with the the little clover 
plants are so shaded that they are de- 
prived to a great extent of sunshine and 
air. Whereas the drilled oats, being in 
rows, and the clover plants between the 
grain rows, a good, thrifty stand of clo- 
ver is assured, because they get all the 
air and sunshine. Take the records year 
in and year out and the drilled oats pro- 
duce more bushels to the acre than when 
broadcasted. 
casting, because it does not pay. 
seeding conditions are difficult. It 
every grain drill that will do the work 
in the stalk fields as 
The Kentucky Dise Drill, 
by The American Seeding-Machine Co., 
Incorporated, Richmond, Indiana, will do 
this difficult work and do it right. Write 
the manufacturers today for their Ken- 
tucky drill catalogue and then go to your 
local dealer and insist on seeing the Ken- 
tucky Drill, which is sold under such a 
warranty as no manufacturer could afford 
to make unless the machine would do 
all that was claimed for it. 

$10 PER 


oats 























Farmers should quit broad- | 
Our | 
isn’t | 


Best Variety of Peaches for Market. 

The time has now arrived when pros- 
| pective peach grcewers are consulting the 
nursery catalogues and the nurserymen 
themselves, in an effort to find out what 
varieties are best suited to their circum- 
stances. It is a puzzling problem but one 
well worth the diligent study required to 
solve to the best advantage. 

First, in order to have success with 
any variety of peach we must have a 
good location for the orchard. A _ suit- 
able position is on high ground, or bet- 
ter still, on a hill or knoll because of the 
superior air and water drainage. Peach 
trees will not stand wet feet, so water 
drainage is very essential. And air drain- 
age is very necessary because frosts do 
not settle where there is a current of air 
through the orchard. 

One can easily notice the drainage of 
the air on some cool autumn morning 
when a fog has formed: and see how it 
lies in thick beds over the lowlands while 
the atmosphere on the high lands is clear. 

Since we are considering market varie- 





it should be done. | 


manufactured | 


ties we will choose just a few of the best 
for this purpose. Of course if we were 
planting peach trees for home use we 
would want a tree or two of many good 
varieties, both white and yellow, from 
the earliest to the latest in order to have 
plenty for the home table while the sea- 
son lasts, and plenty to can. But for a 
commercial enterprise it is best to choose 
a few of the most profitable for that 
locality and work them vigorously. 

For a medium or small orchard three 
varieties, ripening consecutively, is about 
the right number. While for large or- 
chards a few more varieties, ripening be- 
tween the periods of the main varieties, 
is near the ideal. 

We could not decide on the individual 
varieties which are best suited to plant 
everywhere, because a variety that will 
prove to be a great success in one lo- 
cality will likely fail in another. But 
there are a few varieties that have been 
grown successfully in nearly all the great 
peach growing sections. 

First, there is the Elberta, a large yel- 
low peach, ripening medium early. The 
tree makes a vigorous growth and is eas- 
ily pruned on account of its tendency. to 
spread. It is subject to the curl leaf, 
but this disease can be kept in check by 
the use of Bordeaux mixture. 

Beer’s Smock is another:good yellow 
variety. It ripens later than the Elberta, 
and is ap excellent market sort. But the 
trees are tall growers and must be kept 
down with the pruning shears each year 
or they will grow up out of reach and 
become brushy. 

The Salway is a good yellow peach for 
localities where frosts do not ccecur very 
early in the fall. It ripens after the 
Smock and grows to a large size and 
holds up good on the market. The trees 
are vigorous growers, but comparatively 
easy to control. 

These are old standard varieties and 
each one is an ideal market sort. 

There are many other good market 
varieties, including Lemon Trees, Craw- 
fords and Globes, where they bear well, 
Prolific and others which are perhaps bet- 
ter in some localities than those three 
standard varieties; especially where there 
is danger of overdoing any of them. For 

















Get our Prices on Garden and Field 


CLOVER *«. TIMOTH 
o 100 LBS, 
Alsike, Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 3 Al- 
sike, a great bargain. Most wonderful hay and pas- 
ple and our large 76-page catalog describing this 
wonderful grass mixture. Far ahead of anything 
A A. Berry Seed Co., Box 519 Clarinda, lowa. 
SFFD) antees satisfaction and saves you 
money on every purchase. Ourcat- 
Best pee Gar en, Flower and Fi Seeds, Pota- 
toes, Bulbs, Trees, Shrabs and Small Fruit P lante. Con. 
FORD SEED CO., Dept. 14 Ravenna, Ohio. 
GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sell Stark 
Trees and commercial orchards on liberal commis- 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. Com- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
SEEDS. Fresh and Reliable, none better. 
a2 s mK 4 -" _ line of poston. field 
an ower see Sen SEN. 
ANNUAL” 
la which you will find all the good things in seeds at low prices. 
COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, lowa. 
Why pay high 
prices for nursery 
40 Concord Grape $1. stock wn 
Due bill for 25 cents and catalog free. 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box A, FAIRBURY, NEBRASKA 
raise your own honey. Send today 
for large FREE illustrated catalog 
No. D. of Bee supplies and FREE 
Foundation with Free advice to beginners. Forty 
Years Experience. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton,Il! 
BEEKEEPING its pleasures and profits, is the 
and 
illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS 
BEECULTURE., We send it for six amie on 
trial for twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64- 
whoname this paper. The A. 1. Root Co., Box 42,Medina, 0. 
Buy Direct, Save Money and Get the Best 
Peach trees, fine at $4.00 per hundred. Apple 10c. 
Catalog free. Ernst Nurseries, Moscow, O., Box I2 
SEED Seeds and special premiums. Unique 
Seed Book Free. Write to-day. 
Ress Brothers Seed House, 311 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kas. 





instance, the Elberta; many growers 
think that this variety will be overdone. 

Any one intending to set an orchard 
will do well to investigate the orchards 
growing in his own neighborhood in order 


to find out just what varieties succeed 
best on that soil, and then plant what in 
his judgment is the most profitable.— 


Arthur A. 
Note—Your Experiment Station 


Macelwane, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


will 





gladly advise you as to best varieties. 
Likewise your State Horticultural So- 
ciety.—Editor. 
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* * * 


According to the 1900 census Iowa led 
all states in the number of chickens (in- 
cluding guinea) and Illinois was second. 
Who can guess what state will lead in 
the 1910 census report? 





Cheapest and Best Seeding Known 
ture combination that grows. Write for Free Sam- 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. Beconvinced. 
Sold on The Ford Plan, which guar- 
alog tells about it, gives descriptions aad low prices on 
tains lots of testimonials trom our customers. It’s free. 
wanted in every county o1 Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 
erritory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana, Mo. 
Have stood the test for over 30 years. 
“COLE’S GARDEN 
10 Cherry Trees $1. 
stock wheu we geil 
BEES It pays to keep Bees right and 
samples of Bee veiling and Comb 
theme of that exc client 
INBERCG 
page book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all 
Cherry 8c. All kinds of trees and Berry plants. 
Read the advertising nages. 
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None 
but the most 
reliable, thorough- 
ly tested seeds are 
ever sent out from 
the Griswold Seed 
House. For twenty years we have 
handled the very highest quality of 
Garden and Field Seed, Alfalfa, 
Seed Corn, etc. Our seeds have 
gained a nation-wide reputation 
for absolute reliability. 


We Quote Lowest Prices 
on Highest Quality 


Everybody should have our big book—it 
will be of the greatest value to all who 
buy seeds for 1911, It is splendidly illus- 
trated, absolutely true to life and tells 
you how to sow and grow good crops— 
how to choose the right seed for the most 
profit, Write us a postal card today. 


GRISWOLD SEED CO. 
181 South 10th St., Lincoln, Neb. 








Save Time and Seed 


Using the 50 Year 
World’s Standard 
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Guaranteed to do more and better broadcast work 
with any kind of grain or P.- seed than any other 
Seed Sower. Savestime and labor; gives biggercrops. 
Pays for itself many times over yearly, although it 
is the highest priced sower. Made ofiron, steel and 

rass. Lastsalifetime. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will deliver the Cahoon to any express 
office east of the Mississippi River on receipt of $4. 
Y Sowers’ Manual tells how to save seed and 
get bigger crops. It’sfree. Send forit. 


GOODELL CO., 65 Main St., Antrim, N. H. 


Grows From Seed 


FOUR MONTHS PROe lAntine 
few Ground Almonds 
(Chafa)growingin your 
garden this year will 
give ou @ great deal 
Sorke easure. Plant in 
ng and you will get 
. crop in about four 
months. The nutis of fine 
flavor, resembling the 
eocoanut or almond; meat 
is snow white; shell 
thin, and great pro- 
ducer, One nut planted 
will produce from 100 
to 200 nuts. Will grow 
in any soil or location. 
To get new customers 
to test our seeds we will 
mail 60 Ground Almond 
nuts and 1911 Seed Cata- 
logue with 106. Due Bull, 
allfor 10 cents. Send to- 
? dayand havesomething 
in your garden to surprise your neighbors. 
MILLS SEED CO.. Box 600. Washington. lows 























EVERGREENS 


Nursery grown, suitable for all pur- 
ses, .00 and up per thousand. We 
1ave 50 millions. Our low prices will 


astonish you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 
Shade, Ornamental and Fruit trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, etc. Our beautiful Cat: 





alog is crowded with valuable informa- 
tion, This and 50 Great n Sheet are Free. 
Send for them today. 


D. HILL NURSERY Box 253 m. 
co., . 26 an SUSE 














Boost for Successful Farming 





GROW ALFALFA 


Kansas Grown Alfalfa 
n—rarely fails. Sowa 
afield this season. We have the best Red Clover 
Seed. Famous Clay County White and Eclipse 
Yellow Corn. Get our big free book for all farm 
and garden seeds, poultry supplies, etc. Write. 
MISSOURI! SEED CO.. 926 Listety Sr. sas City, Me 


Most profitable farm —— 
has remarkable germinatio 
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Note: Manager Moore has been man- 
aging the affairs of the Grand Junction 
Fruit Growers’ Association ever since it 
was organized fourteen years ago. This 
shows good judgment on the part of the 
and for the wonderful 
of this association. No society 
can prosper if it changes managers every 


directors accounts 


suCcCeSS 


year or so. Experience is valuable. It 
can’t be transferred. It may be costly 
to the association. Don’t let a good man 


Let him grow up with the business. 


v 
£0. 


When Mr. Moore began with the agso- 
ciation he got $1,800 a year. Now he gets 
$7,500 a year, and earns it.—/ditor. 


You ask me to tell of the obstacles that 
must be overcome in organizing and 
handling a fruit growers’ association and 
the benefits that might be derived 
such an association. This is a 
broad subject and it would take 
a great many columns in your valuable 
paper to cover all the roints in con- 
nection with this subject. I will first give 
you some of the benefits as I them : 

The growers, if operating independent- 
ly, could not very often load out their pro- 
ducts in carloads, while with an asso- 
ciation they can, and therefore have the 
benefit of carload freight rates instead of 
express rates. Neither can growers who 
are working hard every day be well in- 
formed as to the markets, and if they were 
handling their own cutput and not know- 
ing the markets they would not know 
which market to ship to for the best re- 


also 
from 
pretty 


see 


sults. And in case their product was of 
such a nature that it could he held, they 
would not know whether it was best to 


ship immediately or hold for the better 
market. 

Neither could qa farmer know the res- 
ponsible dealer from the _ irrespensible, 
and even though he might sell his fruit 
or vegetables at a specified price, when 
it reaches destination it could still be 
rejected, the receiver claiming that it is 
in poor condition, or a thousand other 
reasons why he should not accept. The 
grower would not be in position to force 
an acceptance or even know how to ad- 
just in the receiver was entitled to 
an adjustment. 

I find it is also often the that 
railroad rates or icing charges are very 


case 


case 


much out of line from certain districts 
to certain markets. The grower is not 


in position to know whether his rate is 
right or not and if it is wrong, how to 
get it adjusted. 

Neither could a grower buy his sup- 
plies to as good advantage as an asso- 
ciation can. Supplies, very oftea, must 
be bought time before the crop 
ready to ship and something might hap- 
pen to the crop and he would have his 
supplies on hand. On the other hand, if 
an association was handling it some 
other grower might want supplies and 
with a number of growers it is easier to 
arrive at about the quantity of supplies 


some is 


required than it would be for a single 
grower. 
Neither can a grower keep well in- 


formed as to the requirements in the way 
of the packing or package that would be 
desirable. But an association of 
can hire one individual person, 


most 
growers 





who can be fully posted on all these mat- 
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ters and if he has ability he will not only 
make them money by realizing more for 
their product but he will save them the 
annoyance of finding their markets and 
the best customers in these markets, and 
all the matters above mentioned. But for 
a successful organization, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a manager who has 
ability—and success depends entirely on 
the manager’s ability. 

One of the advantages of organization 
is that previously our growers were plant- 


ing all varieties of fruit, and it is per- 
fectly natural for a nursery company to 
push whatever varieties they have, re- 
gardless of whether they are such as 
the growers should have or net. Three 
years ago our association decided to 
handle nursery stock and in doing so 


we purchased cnly such varieties as are 
best for our growers to plant, and I find 
a grower very often has made up his 
mind on certain varieties of apples, 
peaches or pears, not knowing that scme 
other kind would be much more _ profit- 
able, but we, as sales agents, know what 
varieties of fruit sell to best advantage. 

In this way we have succeeded in re- 
few 


cent years in having very trees 
planted that would net be profitable to 
the grower. This will be worth a good 


many thousands of dollars in time to our 
members. 

We also can and do urge pruning and 
thinning, the use of orchard heaters, ete. 
In fact, we keep a field man who is an 
expert along the various /inesof growing 
fruit and he visits our growers several 
times during the season. In this way 
we can educate any of our new members. 





F 











This organization was started in 1897 
with 160 fruit growers as members. We 
now have a membership of over 1,000. 
In those days all fruit was consigned— 
even California oranges and lemons and 
their deciduous fruits were consigned, 
and as long as California was consigning 
it was necessary for us to do the same, 
as no dealer will buy if his competitor is 
receiving fruit on consignment. But 
through the large shippers in California 
and the different associations scattered 
throughcut the country, several years ago 
it was decided that consigning fruit was 
the wrong principle. We then began to 
sell the most desirable varieties and 
grades, and in the course of two or three 
years we have this down to a point now 
where all fruit is sold either f. o. b. or 
delivered. Without organizations this 
could never have been accomplished. 
Our association has a membership of 
fruit growers only, each member owning 
stock in our company. Along this line 
we work on a very liberal basis. We 
only require a grower to buy one share 


of stock ($5), but we have a maximum 
of $2,500 and I find that a_ great 
‘many growers who would like to own 


more stock do not feel that they are able 
to. In fact, they have not the ready 
eash, and they are very glad that other 
‘growers who have the ready cash will 
take a large block of stock, for they all 
realize it is necessary to have capital on 
which to operate our business, and by 
having a good sized capital, which is 
now $200,000, we are in position to sell 
our growers all their supplies on credit. 


In fact, we begin with spray material 
early in the season, finishing up with 
box shooks and it is seldom that a 


grower pays us a dollar until we take it 
out of his fruit account, and even though 
a grower is in good financial condition he 
generally needs his money for other ex- 


penses. By having this capital it also 
enables us to furnish suitable buildings, 


platforms, etc., also to pay our employes. 
We have always managed to pay a fair 
dividend to our stockholders and some 
of them are very glad to invest their 
money in our stock. 
Without an association, 
would have to sell his own fruit and 
when it came time to market, the dif- 
ferent buyers would be in the territory 
and the grower, not knowing what the 
market really was, would no doubt gen- 
erally sell his fruit for than the 
market. In fact it is absolutely nee- 
essary to have some one that fully 
posted on the market value of fruit. 
And with an association, you can get 
out a good pack. We do this by having 
inspectors on our platform, who inspect 
a few boxes from each wagon load, and 
if the grower is not packing his fruit up 
to the standard, he is advised that he 
must improve, and shown what is 
necessary to bring his pack up to the 
standard. In this way the association 
can have a uniform pack and, having a 
large quantity of fruit to ship, can suc- 
ceed in introducing their particular pack 
into the different markets. After that 
the dealers then know what they are 
buying and can make their purchases by 
wire, knowing they are going to get a 


each grower 


less 


Is 
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pack the same as they had bought the 
previous year. This could not be ac- 
complished at all by the individual 
grower. 

And with a large organization, their 
manager can go to considerahle expense 
in visiting the different markets and 
lining up with the best trade, or the best 
brokers. We make it a rule to sell all of 
our fruit throurh brokers. We _ believe 
that a good broker is necessary not oaly 
for our protection but for the protection 
of our customer. 

POINTS OUT THE OBSTACLES. 

Now as to the obstacles. I find that 
a great many associations, after they are 
formed. begin having troubles, generally 
over who shal! beon the governing board of di- 
rectors. And +he board very often is 
elected, not for ability particularly but 
because they are going to favor some 
certain individual for manager. I believe 
this is the cause of the failure of ninety 
per cent of the associations that are fail- 
ures and any association that starts out 
along these lines, had better discontinue 
business, because they will never prosper. 

I believe the 
be men from different sections of the 
district covered by this association and 
they should be representative men in 
their locality. They should also be left 
entirely free as to whom they shall elect 
as manager, and it would generally be 
better if they would hunt a manager, in- 
stead of having someone hunt that posi- 
tion. A man that is capable of running 
a business is generally in demand and is 


Crop specialist Tells 



























Soard of Directors should | 





not compelled to hunt a position. 

It is also necessary to keep down all 
jealousies in an association. It would 
be impossible for any man to run an 
association and be absolutely fair to! 
every member under all circumstances. | 
In the early years of our association 
I told our growers who were putting 
out the best pack, that they were taking 
the worst of it, that we were only giving 
them the same as we were giving others 
who put out a poorer pack. But they 
merely said that while they realized that 
to be a fact, nevertheless we had _ to 
have an asseciation and they felt that 
they were receiving more for their fruit, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were 
only being paid the same as other growers 
putting out a poor pack, than they would 
without an association. iow this is the 
proper kind of a feeling that all mem- 


bers of an organization of this kind 
should have. 
It is the general opinion that very 


often commission houses attempt to de- 
moralize these growers’ associations, but 
my experience is that generally speaking, 
the commission houses or wholesale deal- 
ers prefer doing business with a legiti- 
mate, well organized association for the 
reason that then there is a responsibility 
attached, that is not with the individual 
grower. 

I trust this information will be of some 
benefit to any community that is start- 
ing a fruit and preduce growers’ assoc- 
iation. 


Renewing the Orchard. 

Many back country farmers make a 
practice of grafting apple trees taken from 
waste places and old pasture fields. No 
doubt this makes a more hardy tree than 
those purchased from nurseries as they 
are acclimated. Moreover there is no need 
of the roots being exposed to the air but 
a short time. There is a great difference, 
however, between the fruit of trees of the 
same sort. I have known some trees of 
Northern Spy to bear fruit of scarcely 
any color and almost worthless in flavor, 
while others of the same sort but a few 
yards distant bore large bright red apples 
that were first class in every particular. 
When grafting it is well to remember that 
trees that have a reputation for bearing 
first-class fruit are safer to take scions 
from than those obtained from a tree that 
has not borne fruit or without knowing 
where the scions came from.—/. H. Andre, 
Tioga, Co., N. Y. 
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w To Make Your Land Pay 


$500" 1200"erace 


That may sound like a story—but I am here 5° tell, 

to show and to prove that a profit of from $500 to $1,200 | 4 Have Farmed For 32 
per acre is within the reach of every farmer or grower ‘ears 

in the country. Ihave made this remarkable record on During this time I have 

amy farms for several years—other farmers who have | experimented, my one aim 

adopted my methods are also succeeding—the | wastorroduce special crops 

same success is within yourreach. The secret of | that would be out of the or- 

this wonderful profit is scientific and intensive | dinary in quality and protit 

tarming, special preparation of soil and the growing of special crops. One of the most successful 


Write For My Two Free Books _| eres “inueadct growing 


— snetaes of growing 
Book No. 1 is my intensive farming book, not a catalog, published to sell | the ordinary variety andtak- 
for 50c; send and get it now free; tells of my experiments and experience | i" 2" oa De —_— 
for the last 32 years. It has taken 32 years to write and to complete it. If fee a ors ny Phe I: y 
you wil! at least spend 32 minutes reading it it will prove to be the most | "°W 3 Red Ra nes aa 
~~ time you ever spent. This book explains my special method -y~ My h “a rry at 
of soil preparation, how to rotate crops, how to make your land Nor = Mi ew a Ne th 
pay big profits as I have done by growing my Grandpa's wh — D a | ort 
Pride Globe Onions which have guednesd an average profit —y out h akota an A 
of $15,000 on 40 acres and other special crops. as pkg as Canada,with- 
Book No. 2 gives the history of the Alton Improved = t + wy 4-4 te 
Red Raspberry which has produced an average profit } on. The Berry is especial- 
of $1,200 per acre on account of its remarkable size, | 'Y pmeee for its size and 
flavor, long frviting season and vitality. delicious flavor as well as 
Write for my books today, they are free and — 3.4 long fruiting season, 
will interest the man who is looking for big profits. | W® - and - erenee && 
A. O. GILBERTSON, CROP SPECIALIST, months. If yeu only have e 
Box 638 Mason City, lowa. | city lot or if you have a farm 
investigate this wonderful, 
large, delicious berry now. 





































To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we habe made up 
six of the best we habe, into a Henderson Collection, consisting of one packet 
each of the following great specialties. 


Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue “Everything for the Garden,” 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusual offer: Toevery one who will mail us ten 
cents, mentioning this publication, we will mail the catalog 
and also send our Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when emptied 
and returned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order of one 
dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it tne most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year. Also contains full cultural direc- 
tions for flowers and vegetables. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 









35 & 37 
CORTLAND Sr. 
New Yor« CITY 











row Pivot-Wheel Cultivator, Plow, Furrower and 
Ridger is the greatest implement ever invented for saving time and 


money on large crops. 





Works two rows at one passage, all widths from 28 to 











of irregular width ; and surprises everyone in check-rows. 
Cultivates crops up to 5 feet high. Covers two furrows 
of manure, potatoes or seed at a time. Never leaves 
open furrows next to plants. The Planet Jr is designed 
and built by a practical farmer and manufacturer. 
simplifies the work and prepares for big results. 
*Strong, compact and lasting. Fully erall ae 
Write today for 1911 illustrated catalogue of all Sy 
Planet Jrs, including 55 kinds of horse and 


band implements for every farm and gar- 
den need. Mailed free. 


~~ §L Allen & Co 
Box 1108 B Philadelphia Pa 



















SEED CORNIS3 BUACRE 


Diamond Joe’s Big White—A strictly new variety. None likeit. Itis the Barliest and Best Big White 
Cernin the World—Because it was bred for most Big Bushels, not fancy show points; because grown 
from thoroughbred inherited stock; every stalk bears one or more good ears, because scientifically 
rae thoroughly dried and properly cured and had the most rigid examination. 


Big Seed Catalog 
It t2lls about ali best farm, grass, garden and flower seeds grown. Write for it today. 
Address, RATEKIN’ ’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, lowa 





Kentucky easily led all states in 1900 
as a goose state. Kentucky blue grass is 


just the thing for geese. 


Successful Farming you will get the goods. 








If you are a subscriber yer and | tell the advertiser you saw his ad. in 
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Old and New in Cattle Raising. 

Not so very long ago there was good 
profit in keeping cows west of the Mis- 
souri river for the calf increase alone. 
Then pasture was cheap and prairie 
hay could be had almost for the cutting. 


We have paid as low as $1 a head for 
having our cattle herded for the season 
from the Ist of May to the Ist of Octo- 
ber. After the country was fenced the 
price of pasturing has gradually risen 
from $2 a head up to $4. and in many 
cases Sh. The cost of wintering has also 
nearly doubled in the last ten years. As 
a consequence, we are finding that if 
cows are kept for the calf increase alone 
instead of making a profit out of our 


work, we are losing money every year 


The remedy. as most farmers are find- 
ing, is to milk the cows and raise the 
calves by hand. Many say that as good 


calves cannot be raised in this way, and 


they do not look as good when one year 
old, but when they are three it would 
take very close inspection to tell which 
were the cow-raised calves and which 


were brought up on the pail. 
But the dairy question has brought up 


another point: Shall we try to dairy 
with the beef breeds or let them go en- 
tirely and raise dairy stock? It comes 


as quite a wrench for a beef breeder who 
has for years made fun of dairy stock 
to give up his fine looking cows and 
take up what he used to call “hat 
racks.” But he can see that the man who 
is milking the dairy breeds is getting by 


far the largest cream checks, large 
enough to more than overbalance the 
extra worth of the beef calves. 


There are among the Shorthorns many 
good milkers. and these sell for very high 
prices, if ever offered for sale, but as 
a rule farmers now know that they can- 
not have beef quality and deep milkers 
in the same cows. One neighbor who has 
been dairying with fair success with his 


cows for several years sticks to them 
because he savs if he loses his help he 
could not dairy and in that case he 
would still be left with his beef cattle 
and net have a lot of dairy stock on 
hand that he could not handle. Just at 
present, however, a good dairy cow will 
bring 50 per cent more than a beef cow, 
so we should not worry if we were left 


with a dairy herd on our hands.—H. C. 
Hatch, Coffee Co., Kans. 


°° °° ~~ 
Raising Calves in Winter. 
There is likely soon to be a scarcity 
of cows and heifers for the dairy and 


for beef stock. Already prices for dairy 
and beef products are high and extend- 
ing upward. 

In many parts 
the two past seasons 
as to seriously affect the yield of hay. 
and in some places grain as well In 
consequence of this, farmers to a greater 
or less extent are finding it necessary 
to dispose of some of their stock. In 
parts New England will this especi- 
ally be the case. Already are many of 
the calves und yearling heifers being 
sold to quite an extent. This seems un- 
fortunate as these animals, or the best 
of them, should be kept on the farm, 
hat they appear to be in the best de- 
mand 


of the United States 


have been so dry 


' 
‘ 


Perhaps they will go to help build 
up herds in some of the other states 
and thus be put to a good use some- 


where else. But it will require at least 
two years to fill the place of these heifers 
on the farms that have been thus dis- 
posed of. In a little time the prices 
for such stock as well as mature cows 
must be much higher and the demand 
greater than can be readily supplied. 

Dairymen having calves coming along 
in late fall and winter should save the 
best for the farm. There should be a 
good supply of heifers for the dairy as 
well as of steers for beef, where this is 
produced, 

Winter is a good time in which to 
raise calves where the conditions are 
suitable. With comfortable stables as 
pens, made warm and light, with plenty 
of room, well-bedded and regularly fed, 
the calves should grow as thriftily as in 
spring Or summer. Where a separator 
is used on the farm the skimmed milk can 


lbe fed to the calves while yet warm and 
at regular hours. This is much better 
than warming the milk or feeding it 
when sour. 

After the 
will eat a 


first four weeks the calves 
little hay, and this should 
be of the best and given regularly. A 
little of light grain feed can also be 
added to advantage, and with this good 
feed and careful treatment it will be 
a pleasure to note how thrifty the young- 


lsters will grow, and by another spring 
will be of good size and strong, ready 


to turn upon the best early pasture. 
Farmers should make this a part of 


their work. If better stock is wanted 
than is on the farm, then try and get 
it. Select the breed that will be the best 


adapted to the purpose wanted, whether 


milk, cream, butter or cheese, or these 
and beef combined. Then keep these 
calves thrifty and growing right along 


until ready to take their places in the 
dairy.—E. R. Towle, Franklin Co., Vt. 
& 


The Horse in Winter. * 
essential the horse 


2 o, 
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in 


Salt is as to 
winter as in summer. 
Care, warm quarters and_ kindness 


take the place of much valuable feed. 

Already the brood mare should be giv- 
en a little extra care and attention to 
insure best results. But don’t allow her 
to become inactive. 

Remember that ill-fitting shoes, or al- 
lowing any kind of shoes to remain too 
long on the horses’ feet without refitting, 
are responsible for the majority of hoof 
troubles. 

Some farmers apparently never learn 
that keeping a horse in good flesh dur- 
ing the winter months is the secret of 
having a horse in prime condition to 
wade right into the spring work. 

Keep the dirt, snow and ice cleaned 
out of the horses’ hoofs. Especially do 
not allow anything to remain in the frog 
of the foot after the day's work is done, 
as it will prevent the animal from rest 
ing as he should. 

If you are in the iahi+ of ferciug the 
frozen bits into your aorses’ mouth, try 
sticking them into ycur own mouth some 
of these cold, frusty mornings. Why not? 
Don’t you %elieve in the Golden Rule 
when it applies to your dumb, helpless 
| servants? 

Many farmers prefer a rope tie for 
horses, on account of its being cheaper 
and handier than a regular halter. Sti!l, 
a good strap halter is not as expensive 
finding a valuable animal choked to 
death some morning by a rope tie—and, 
you know, such accidents will occur now 
and then. 





as 


The work horses must have exercise 
every day they are not used, but should 
not be turned from the warm stibles 
into a chilled atmosphere. First let the 
sun warm up the air a bit. Bear in 
mind that sudden changes during the 


severe winter weather are even more de- 
trimental to live-stock than in sumuiner. 

Don’t make the common mistake this 
winter of feeding the horse more rough- 
are than usual, in order to save grain. 
Mur personal experience has been that 
this plan is both wasteful and expensive, 
as the horse will eat fully twice as much 
hay when not grained. We also find that 
this extra amount of a single feed seri- 
ously impairs the digestion if the prac- 
tice is continued any length of time. 

If, during these cold, wintry days, the 
driver were trotted four or five miles 
into town, tied beside his team to the 
hitch-rack while warm, and left there 
without any blanket, to cool off and chill, 
we might Icok for some reform along 
this line. Shame on the man who tor- 
tures his faithful but helpless servants 
in such an inhumane manner, to say 
nothing of the dollar-and-cent loss oc- 
casioned by the suffering of the animal. 

Speak but one command to the horse 
at a time, and let that be gentle, sharp 
and clear; then see that it is obeyed. 
Some horsemen utter several commaads 
to the horse in one breath, and then ex- 
pect the bewildered animal to obey the 
proper order.—M. Albertus Coverdell. 
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Salzer’s Famous 
French Coffee 


A wholesome drink! The healthiest 
ever; you can grow it in your own gar- 
den on a small patch 10 feet by 10, pro- 
ducing 50 lbs. or more. Ripens in ¥ is- 
consin in 90 days. Used in great quan- 
tities in France, Germany and all over 
Europe. 

Send 15 cents in stamps and we will 
mail you a package giving full culture 
directions, as also our Mammoth seed 
catalog free; or send 81 cents and get, 
in addition to above, 10,000 kernels un- 
surpassable vegetable and flower seeds- 
enough for bushels of luscious different 
vegetables and brilliant flowers. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 
411 South Sth St. La Crosse, Wis. 


































10¢ Great SE Ef) otter so¢ 


Get 3 large packages con- 
taining biggest quantityof high 
grade seeds ever offered by a lead- 
ing seed grower for 10c. 

Alb: ai Beet—Fine color. Tender, delicious. 10¢ 
Mammoth Head Lettuce—Best tah’e. Crisp. 10c 
Scarlet Globe Radish. Fine Flavor. Excellent. 10¢ 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for this 
**Lot C’’ and coupon g for 25¢ 
on further purchases. 


FREDERICK W. EBERLE 
118 S, Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


























The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 
ago. We have madea 
science of seed 















expect of them. For sale 
everywhere. FERRY’S 1911 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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fs valuable because it tells you 

w to obtain the highest grade 

fruit and ornamental trees, vines 

and plants and save the agent's 

commussion. 

We are offering some great bargains for this 
s planting and you owe it to yourself to 

us your name and address so we can 

k in your hands, 

We grow our own stock and guarantee it 

ALLEN L. WOOD, Woodlawn Nurseries 

§77 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
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We want you totry our Prize Seeds this year 
and have selected 50 best varieties and put up 10,000 

seeds especially to grow Prize etables and 
Flowers. They will produce more than $26. worth of 


Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 3 pkts. 
2,000 “ Lettuce 4 ye 
- Onion - = ya Be 
1eee 6“ =: Radish = ye as 
“ Tomato = = 
2,000 Turnip Bees - .= 


Flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 
8, and our new Seed Book with & 


3,500 “ 

In all 10,000 Seed 
10c Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Free from Disease. faster. 
Heavier fruiting. Yearling 
Apples 9c. Other fruit in pro- 
portion. Full line ornamen- 
tals. Noagents. You save 50per 
cent. C let tal free 


Galbraith Nursery Co., Box 13 Fairbury, led. 
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OLDS’ SEED POTATOES 
Have been on the market for 23 years, 
and have won a reputation for purity, 
| vitality and productiveness. Our Mr. 

Olds has tested most all the new pota- 
toes and introduced many himself. Is 
regarded as “‘Authority on Potatoes.”’ 


OLDS’ SEED CATALOGUE 

A book of 88 pages, accurate and truth- 
ful, holds an equally high place. “I put 
more confidence in what Olds says than 
any other seedsman,”’ writes one man. 

Two new potatoes this year, a new bar- 
ley the “Sweepstakes of the World,” 
a@ new wheat, two new oats, several new 
vegetables. “*The easiest cata- FRE 
logue to order from.” Mailed E 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY, 
Drawer y Madison, Wis. 

























Excelsior Peas 


Finest low-growing, sec- 
ond-early pea yet intro 
duced. Hardy—can 
planted early. Extra large 
pods. Thrives even on 
poor soil and in dry 

weather, Letus send you 
facts on Gregory's Honest 
Seeds, FREE— 
Gregory's hand- 
some new Cata- 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 
PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 


I give a lot of new sorts for 
ee vite qvers order I fill. A 
zrand Big Catalog 
Illustrated with FREE 
over 700 engravings of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for his 
catalog today, mentioning the 
name of this paper. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


48 Million Shortage 


Government statistics show there were 48,000,000 burh- 
els less of potatoes grown in the United States Jast 
year than in 1909. Fhis with increasing population 
must necessarily make a larger demand for potatoes 
inl9ll. No cropasa 


Money Maker 


equals it, and the information showing how to grow 
for profit willbe mailed absolutely free to any one 
asking forit. Our president has devoted over fifty 
years to the study of potato culture anu .ae manufac. 
ture of machinery for handling the crop in all stages. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
420 Sabin Street, Jackson, Michigan. U. S. A. 





World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery. 








GARDEN 


seas” FREE! 


Two Packets for Trial. 


We send two regular sized packets of our superio 
Garden Seed, your selection, and our Big is i i 
Seed Manual absolutely Free to all new inquiries. 
We are anxious to increase our number of customers 
and have you become acquainted with our Guaran- 
teed Seeds is the reason we make this generous offer 
Ifyou give Our Seeds atrial, we are sure you will 
become one of our pleased customers. Write 
for our Big 1911, 76-page, illustrated Seed Catalog. 


A.A. BERRYSEED CO., Box 2\9 Clarinda, ta. 











Coast of Florida— America’s Market Garden 

Oranges, Grapefruit and Vegetables net 8500 to 

v1500 oo acre—two to three crops per yeur—ne 
drough ts—no freezes,no extreme heat. 

Quick transportation iow freight rates to East- 

ern and Northern markets via8. A. L. Ry. 

instructive bookletfreenow. Address: 


HITE, 
Vi. 














1W,W 
General industrial 
Seaboard Air Line 
Dept. K NORFOLK, 















| Farmers’ Hotbeds. 
The farmer may be too busy to op- 
erate hot-beds, but if he wishes first class 
plants for the garden, just when he needs 
them, he must raise them in a hot-bed. 
The thrifty housewife often takes ad- 
vantage of the heat of the cook stove, or 
the sunshine of the south window to 
sprout and grow, to transplanting size, 
tomato, cabbage and pepper plants. They 
are planted in rich loose soil in some old 
wornout dishpan or other receptacle. 
For a larger number of plants or a 
greater variety a sash hotbed should be 
made. A sash can often be taken from 
some old building that will answer the 
purpose. It can be filled with glass and 
a frame made to fit. The frame may be 
six inches deep in front, and twelve to 
eighteen inches deep behind. By putting 
little ghost posts 2x4 in the corners of 
the frame, and cutting two _ inches 
shorter than frame is deep where nailed 
in, makes a resting place for the sash, 


which fits down even with the frame all 
around. Some good rich soil, preferably 
a loose soil of sandy nature, can be filled 
in. I sometimes dig a pit some 6 inches 
deep in frame and tramp in fresh stable 
manure to that depth, then put on 3 or 
4 inches of the rich earth. 

Make the bed some two or three. weeks 
before ready to use. Tle weed seeds 
sprout and can be destroyed by working. 
The frame should be banked all around 
with earth or manure. Sash can be raised 
a little behind to prevent scald and to 
harden the plants and make them stubby. 
After the weather becomes warm take off 
the glass during the bright part of the 
day. Better fence in with net wire to 


BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Prize Collection Radish, 17 varieties ; Let- 
tuce, 
11 the finest ; Turnip, 7 splend.d ; Onion, 
ties ; 10 Spring-flowering ulbs—65 varieties in all. 
ARANTEED TO PLEASE, 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
PPPP PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPD 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 
collection of Seeds postpaid, together with my big 
Instructive, Beautiful Seed and Plant Book, 
teils all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 
H.W. Buckbee, FARM 171 ROCKFORD, ILL. 






NGSTON'S 
amous tomatoes 


are favorably known through- 
out the world. Twenty-five of 
the best sorts were introduced 
by us, 








We grow more high- 
grade tomato seed than any 
other seedsman in the world. 


New Globe-Shaped Sorts: 
Globe, Hummer and Coreless are nearly 
perfect. Packet of Globe 10 ets; Hummer 10 cts; Coreless 
165 ets.; the three sorts, one packet of each for 25 cts, 
Livingston's Superb Onions 

0! 


We grow acres of Onion seeds on our farms annually. 


















Livingston’s (Southport White Globe 5c ) the 8 pkts, 
Private Southport Red Globe . be for 
Strains Ohio Yellow Globe . . be) 10 cents, 


Beautiful 130-Page Catalogue FREE! 
It’s the finest seed book of the 

ear, Contains more than 250 
lustrations from _  photo- 
graphs, Practical cultural 
hints will help to make your 
work a success. Write for it 
today. It's F-R-E-E! 


THE LIVINGSTON 
355 High St., Columbus, Ohio 











keep the industrious hen out. 
For sweet potatoes a bed is made a foot 
high in front, 18 inches behind. This can 
be made any length and about three feet 
wide is handiest. Such a bed can be 
made from old rough lumber. After set 
in position dig a pit inside one foot deep, 
tramp or tamp in 18 inches fresh horse 
manure from the stable. On this put 4 
to 6 inches good mellow soil. If the bed 
heats all right weed seeds will be sprouted 
in a few days. Run your finger into the 
soil, and judge when it is warm enouvh 
to sprout the notatoes. When ready to| 
put in the potatoes, furrow the bed off | 
about 4 or 5 inches apart. Aim to have | 
the potatoes 1 to 2 inches above the} 
manure, yet covered with soil, but they 
needn’t be covered deep, 1 inch being suf- 
ficient. Keep the bed covered to retain 
the heat. 

Water as you think it needs it. Watch 
close that it doesn’t get too hot or too 
cold. When the sprouts begin to appear 
leave the cover off on warm days. Always 
think to cover at night. 

Two sash beds 3x3 feet furnished us with 
all the tomatces, celery, cabbage and 
other plants we needed, besides I sold 
one to two dollars .worth to neighbors. 
A potato hot-bed 3x10 feet should fur- 
nish the family ample sweet potato plants. 
and sell enough to ray for work done, 
seed potatoes, etc. 

There is a lot of satisfacticn in having 





the kind of plants you wish, and just 
when you need them, anyhow.—Abraham 
Bros., Morgan Co., Ind. 
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One great advantage of the manure 
spreader is in being able to regulate the 
thickness of manure applied. Then 
too, the farmer may apply manure on 
land after the crop is in. The top 
aressing of pasture land can only be 


er. 






of the merit of 


The Schofield 
PLANTER 


if you would in- 
sure a good 


potato crop. 


After 19 years’ test it is recommended by 
Thousands of Satisfied Users. Write for 
Catalogue B, today. 

Sold direct from factory to farmer. 

Special Prices 


Satisfaction guaranteed by t' e manufacturers. 


Schofield & Co., Freeport, Ill. 














Reliable 













How and When to Plant Them. 
Allkinds of Farm and Garden Seeds, Planta, 
Bulbs, Roses, Vines. Fruitand Ornamental Trees 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

Small quantities by mail. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Buy Harnden’s Seeds this 

ear and you will want them next year, Write 
llustrated book and special offer to 
early buyers) HARNDEN SEED CO., 
605 Walnut St, Dept. 29, KANSAS CITY. MO, 


















Save this advertisement, 


successfully done with a manure spread- ( 
t may not appear again.) 


PURE SEEDS 


OUR FREE SEED BOOK of all Farm and Garden Seeds 


was written by an actual practical farmer, Seed Grower and 
Seedsman of FIFTY YEARS’ 

want it in the hands of every farmer, gardener and truck 
grower in America, who plant or send away for Seeds. 
intended to be helpful, useful and beneficial to all in need 
of PURE SEEDS; 


TROUBLE AND MAKE YOU MONEY. 
FREE 


EXPERIENCE. We 

It's 

SEEDS THAT GROW, SAVE YOU 

This is 
to ALL in want of Seeds of any sort.~—Address 

THE SHENANDOAH PURE SEED COMPANY 


303 Lowell Avenus 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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If it pays for farmers to work in co- 
operation at threshing time why shouldn’t 
it pay in other lines—marketing and buy- 
ing, for instance. 














STRAWBERRY PLANT 


satisfaction. Send at once for free descriptive 
catalogue and price list. 
D. McNallie Plant & Fruit Co. Sarcexie, Me, 


75 varieties in any quant- 
ity. Guaranteed w give 
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Growing Onions From Seed for Fam- 
ily Use. 

A strong, deep, rich and loamy soil is 
most suitable for onions. Muck beds well 
drained to the depth of two feet give 
large yields. The ground ought to be 
heavily dressed with well rotted manure 
and plowed to a moderate depth, taking 
a narrow furrow in order to more thor- 
oughly mix the manure with the soil. If 
possible, the plowing should be done in 
the fall. As early in the spring as the 
ground is in working order, harrow it 
thoroughly and make as fine and level as 
possible. 

We sow the seed the last of March or 
the first of April, according to the sea- 
son, in drills one-fourth inch deep and 
fourteen inches apart. Sow thinly. We 
drop a radish seed about every foot or 
two, and as the radish seed germinates 
much quicker than the onion seed we can 
cultivate the rows before the onions are 
up, thus keeping ahead of the weeds. By 
growing a quick-growing, small-topped va- 
riety radish, we have two crops growing in 
the ground at the same time, and the rad- 
ishes are out of the way of the onions be- 
fore they are large enough to be injured 
by the radishes. The onions should be 
thinned to stand about six inches apart in 
rows. 

Hien manure makes 
tilizer for onions, and gives best results 
when applied as a top dressing before 
planting. Poultry droppings should be 
dried and pulverized before broad casting 
and should be spread after plowing and 
thoroughly mixed with the surface soil 
by harrowing. 

For a family of eirht, four adults and 
four children, we usually sow two ounces 
of seed, one ounce of Prizetaker and one 
of mixed seed. The mixed seed is cheaper 
on account of being mixed, but are just 
as good for family use. I like them best 
for there are many varieties mixed, 
red, yellow, white, brown, etc. We think 
onions grown from are more tender 


a first class fer- 


SO 


seed 


and better flavored than those grown 
from sets: besides the seed is not as ex- 
pensive as the sets. We have a patch of 
the white welsh winter onions and by 
setting out about half gallon of sets we 
have tender, green onions to use from 
very early in the spring until the seed 
onions are large enough to use. 

The young onions that are pulled in 


thinning, when chopped in short lengths 
with a sharp. hatchet, make excellent 
rreen food for young chickens.—Mrs. J. 
T.. Byrum, Crawford Co., Ind. 


Garden Hints. 


We want good celery for the table as 
soon as we can get it. The first thing 
that we must have is good seed or the 
very best variety. The French grown, 
Golden Self-Blanching celery seeds are 
the best. White Plume celery is also a 
good variety, but it is lacking in flavor 


somewhat. Each variety should be banked 
up with earth the growth is being 
made if we would have it at its best. 
elery that develops in the sunlight will 
not become well blanched, even if it be 
earthed up. 

Now is the time to plant garden seed 
in the hot-bed. Tomatoes, egg plant, pep- 
pers, and sweet potatoes require more heat 
than cabbages, cauliflower, celery, onions, 
parsley and beets, and should be planted 
in separate beds. 

There is nothing gained by planting too 
soon and letting the plants get a set-back 


as 


by the cold, for when once checked in 
growth the crop is cut ini», more than 
half. 

If there is any weed stems, old dry 


grass or any kind of trash lying around 
in the garden, you had better rake it up, 
clean and burn it, as this will destroy a 
great many insects in the start, and “a 
“ood start is half the battle.” 

Be careful about breaking the gar- 
den, if the soil is made up of much clay; 
there is danger of breaking when there 
is too much moisture, and there will be 
clods throughout the season. If the soil 
is sandy the garden may be broken a few 
days earlier, but should not be harrowed 
until the soil becomes pretty well aired 
throughout. 

Have a few plant protectors ready in 





case of a late frost. MKmpty nail kegs, 
light boxes from the grocers, etc. Any 
thing of convenient size wil! do to keep 
off a light frost, or cold spell.—wJ. Wesley 
Griffin. 
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Wildwood Drapery. 

The vine is the typical form of grace 
in Nature’s realm. It smothers defects 
in architecture with its loving embrace, 
and almost by magic foros @ screen to 
shut out unsightly places. 

Our native Virginia Creeper, impelop- 
sis quinquefolia, .« in many respects the 
most useful climber. [t is perfectly hardy, 
comparatively free from insects, grows so 
rapidly as to furnish some shade for the 
veranda the first season, and condenses 
the last rays of the autumn sunshine to 
transform into a burnished gold for fin- 
ishing the glorious garb of light and 
dark green, red and bronze. It needs no 
support other than a smooth wall, to 
which it attaches itself by means of ten- 
drils terminating in disc-like suckers. 

While the blossoms are inconspicuous, 
the rich blue berries are gems in the ex- 
quisitely cut foliage. Too many shun 
it in its native haunts, confounding it 
with the poison ivy, vet the real differ- 
ence is so great that one need not be a 
botanist or even a student of nature to 
stamp the identity of each at once. The 
leaves of this beautiful climber are in- 
variably arranged in fives, like the fing- 
ers of the hand, while those of the poison 
vine are as rigidly limited to three in a 
group. If a group does not have a leaf- 
let for each finger, keep the fingers off! 
Again, the fruit of our friend is almost 
as inviting in color as that of the wild 
grape, while its venomous counterpart 
has berries of a whitish or dull color 
which should tend to arouse suspicion. 

As a second choice I should place the 
common Virgin’s-Bower, Clematis Vir- 
giniana, the starry white flowers of which 
are borne in such profusion as to render 
it a rival of its famous Japanese cousin, 
C. paniculaca. Plumose seeds rapidly fol- 
low, as beautifu] in their infant days as 
later, and lingering until November sleets 
reduce them to fragments. Though less 
compact in growth, owing to its manner 
of climbing by bending or clasping leaf 
stalks, it is practically immune from in- 
sects, and so rapid a grower as to deserve 
more notice. As a trailer over the ter- 
race few vines equal it. 

The moonseed vine is a handsome one 
with roundish peltate leaves of the most 
glossy green, seemingly so beautiful that 
no insect dare despoil. The flowers are 
small and inconspicuous. Only a portion 
of them are fertile, the rest only stamin- 
ate. The former are succeeded by black 
berries resembling the frost grape. The 
vine is a rapid and robust grower, as 
cending by twining. 

An old stump or fence covered - with 
sitter-sweet, Celastrus scandens, is a 
blaze of autumn glory from the time that 
the capsules turn to orange until they 
burst to disclose their scarlet seeds. 

The Trumpet Vine, Tecoma radicans, 
is a showy vine during the entire sum- 
mer, its clusters of large trumpets con- 
trasting in a most pleasing manner with 
the dark foliage, and being @ constant 
source of attraction to the ruby-throat. 
Like the Virginia Creeper, it needs no 
support, forcing its sucker-tipped tendrils 
under the boards, and eventually loosen- 
ing them. For this reason its right to be 
is only on a house of brick or stone, 
which it cannot injure. Planted near a 
tree, it is strictly at home. Some prefer 
to tie it to a strong stake and trim it 
in arborescent form, which is easily done 
by keeping the parts trimmed back. 

The Wild Bean, Apios tuberosa, is a 
low grower with chocolate colored, violet 
scented blossoms. ‘This and a number 
of other minor vines, with the most use- 
ful ones enumerated above, give an abund- 
ance of material without expense; and 
no other single phase of flower growing 
is capable cf more pleasing returns.— 
Bessie L. Putnam, Pa. 

% 

Too much company is expensive and 
adds to the cook’s duties, yet some farm- 
ers run a free table for every chance call- 
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er; and they go in droves where the 
feod is finest. It doesn’t pay.—O. ZH. 
Davis. 
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5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 

All Blooming first year from seed 
The ery | 6 Hardy Perennials bloom 

freely in2 to months from seed, making 

sturdy plants which flower in the oe year 

after Py in great profusion. hen once 
lanted they are permanent for many years. 
he most satisfactory of garden flowers. 

Early Garden Pinka— Magnificent, large double 
blossoms of rich spicy fragrance, and a great 
variety of colors running from white te deep 
crimson through all intermediate shades, tints, 
blendings and variegations. Many blossoms are 
beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. The 
are everblooming from early spring to late fall. 
Often one plant will show 100 or more blossoms at 
one time. Begin blooming in 3 months from seed. 

Tritoma, May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame 
colored flowers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy. 

Butterfly Violet—These bloom quickly from seed 
and continue through spring, summer and fall in 

eat profusion. 

Barty Delphiniam—Blue and white. Flowers 
freely first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 

Perpetual Linum Perenne—One of the most 
charming of hardy plants with a profusion of sky 
blue and white blossoms all summer. 

Any of the above at 10 cts per pkt or 

For Only 20 cts., we will mail one 
seed each of above 5 showy hardy 
together with our Catalogue. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 

Fruits FREE to all who apply. 156 pages, 500 il- 

fustrations, and colored plates. We have been in 

business 36 years and have half a million customers 
all over the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc, 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. 1,200 
acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 
none bettergrown. 44green- 
w4 houses of Palms, Fern 

Ficus, Geraniums an 

other things too numerous 
to mention. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail, post- 
paid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias and 
other Perennials. 50 choice collections cheap in 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page 
Catalog FREE. Send for it today and see what 
values we give for your money. Direct deal wit 
insure you the best at first cost. 57 years a 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 105, Painesvilie,& 
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Finest floral novelty of the sea- 
son. A magnificent larger flow- 
er with long stem, of perfect 
shape and just the color of the 
noted Enchantress Carnation. Free 
bloomer and you'll like it. Really 
worth 25 cents per packet, but we desire 
to place our large, beautifully illustrated 
catalog of seeds and plants in the han 
of every flower lover and wili send it 
with packet of 50 seeds of Enchantress 
Aster Free, if you mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO. 
DEPT. D4 DES MOINES, 10WA 


Trower Si 


Of course, Si 




























. Is this offer bona fide! f 
> or this journal would not print it. ie 
1, With my 1911 catalog I will send a coupon good fo! 


Five Full Packets of Flower Coes 
our cnoice from fifty kinds I list at 4 cents each. 
2. If you don't likea ie offer,how isthis?. Fors time 
I will send a coupon good for 25 ets. in any Flower r 
list. These offers are made, provided no member 
your family has received the catalog, and you & 
addresses of two others who grow flowers. 


SS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
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} 3028 Aldrich Ave. Se. Minneapolis, 
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FUE. IVY 
HANDY GARDEN TOOL 


Here’s « practical tool for the farmer or 
No. 6 Combined Double and 

Wheel Hoe, Hill and Drill Seeder. 

Four tools for the price of one. It plants 
in hills or continuous rows, covers seed, 
rolls mt pm marks the next row, hoes, 
weeds and cultivates. Simple, easy to oper- 
ate, and does a day’s work in 60 minutes. 


IRON AGE Garden Toole 














For % years we have 


made dependable tools 

, (any, of quality for the 
SS farmer, trucker and 
° town eners. We 
make garden tools 

at $2.50 to $12.00 each. 








Write today for Annive: Catalog 
describing our = ——~ cluding 
lanters, cultivators, sprayers, 

sa orehard and other tools. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 1172 GRENLOCH, N. J. 








Buy Northern Grown fiel 
rden and flower seeds an: 

ouble your crops. Our 
new, rich land free from all 
disease with a cool invigor- 
ating climate produces seed 
which cannot be excelled for 
vitality, hardiness and great 
fertility. We supply largest 
growers everywhere with 
pedigreed seed potatoes, 
beans and peas that = 
duce big money-making 
crops. Get our Free 
1911 Catalog of Hardy 
Northern Grown field, garden and flower 






















you buy. Write DARLING & BEAHAN 
262 Michigan St., Petoskey, Mich. 


Grown in this wonderful New Castle soil 
are the most rugged, hardy Rose plants 
in America. Rose plants are sent every- 
where with all shipping charges prepatd, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. Our beauti- 
ful new book for 1911, iliustrated in colors, 


“The Roses of New Castle”—Free! 
\ The famous Rose-scented Rose book—some- 
unique in bookmaking. Each oy Be 
quisitely perfumed. It’s free. It is the d- 
somest work of its kind ever issued. It makes 
Rose growing easy. Plan your Rose garden now, and 
send for this great book. It prices and describes the 
best Roses for you to plant, and tells you how to 
grow them. It’s absolutely free—a post card with 
your address will bring it. 
FREE Send us the names and addresses of six of your 
Rose-loving friends and we will send you a 
great, lusty plant of Jeanette Heller, absolutely the 
most magnificent hardy, everblooming, vigorous bush 
Rose known. It grows and blooms everywhere. 
HELLER BROTHERS oo 
Rose Speciauists, Box 59 New Caste, Ino 


$1] 00 ‘Fiewer. 








Postpaid 


For Only 10¢ 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 
t. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
t. Poppy, Double Carnation Fld. 
t. Petunia, Finest Mixed 
t. Portulaces, Choicest Mixed 
t. Verbena, Extra Special Mixed 
Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 
To get our Garden Annualinto 
the hands of as many flower 
Py’ 3 lovers as possible we will send 
4 rae _ the above 10 packets of First Class 
5 : Seeds for only 10 cents postpaid. 
4. ROSOOE FULLER & 00., BOX 313 FLORAL PARK, N. ¥. 


Send Me 10 Cents 
and the addresses two wer-loving 
friends and I will send you 30 seeds of the 


Giant Marguerite Carnation 


which blooms im 4 months trom sowing; also 
my bargain collection of Reya! Show Pansies 
100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varities; 
Asters, Gnest mixed; Nasturtiums, Wkinds 
Also FREE, “Flore Cultare’’ and my hand- 


cars 
FE 


Sree 














Always Fresh and Reliable 
If you write today and mention 
this paper, we will send you our 
New © of Home Grown Seeds, 
7 Plants and Bulbs, together with a 

. FRE trial package of our 

7 New Everblooming 
Pansy Seed, a mixture of the richest, 

\ largest Pansies known. Send today. 
0., 234] Rose St., Rockford, Minois 
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lling Pin, Ni rticles combined. Lightning Seller. 
ple free. FORSHEE MPG. 00., Box 649 Dayton, O 
















































Clover Dodder. 


The dodders are parasitic plants, near- 
ly leafless, except small scales on the 
stems. They are reddish or yellowish in 
color with thread like stems twining 
around the plant on which they live. 
They pierce the plant with short and 
small rootlets called suckers. The flowers 
are whitish and fragrant. The seeds are 
somewhat flattened and egg shaped. The 
color of the flowers varies from yellow to 
—o or dark green; they are rough and 

ull. 

There are two forms of dodder on our 

forage plants in the north; one, the field 
dodder known to botanists as Cuscuta ar- 
vensis, which is very common on clover, 
and the clover dodder, Ouscuta epithy- 
mum, found on both clover and alfalfa. 
: The most important point in connec- 
tion with dodder is that the plant should 
be recognized at the earliest moment and 
that where it occurs the plant must be de- 
stroyed at once. It is important, there- 
fore, first, not to allow any of the seeds 
to mature. If a patch is found it would 
be well to cut the clover, permit it to dry 
and then burn and cultivate the field and 
subsequently sow with a crop like corn or 
oats, as this dodder is not parasitic upon 
grass plants. There will be little danger 
from further infection. 

It is important also to have the seed 
carefully examined for dodder before sow- 
ing as this will in the end be a great sav- 
ing. This can be done by any of the Ex- 
periment Stations. I would not plant 
clover or alfalfa seed which contains 
traces of the dodder. It is far better to 
pay a little more for seed and have it free 
from dodder than to plant seed which con- 
tains any of the dodder.—L. H. Pammel, 
Iowa Experiment Station. 
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Cutting Scions. 

Back when your father was a boy, 
grafting fruit trees come as regular each 
spring as plowing for corn now does. A 
great deal of top working was done then, 
but of course, now very little is done, 
but yet it is often advisable to top-work 
worthless trees. Then too, we often find 
some good variety which is not easily ob- 
tainable of nurserymen. We can set a 
few scions in a young thrifty bearing 
tree and in a remarkably short time these 
scions will commence to bear. 

February is an admirable time to cut 
scions, any time when the wood is not 
frozen. The scions may be cut any 
length, but six to eight inches is most 
desirable. 


Some people advise cutting “water|e P 
shoo's” for scions, but these often have Name ....ceeeeee Pererrrirrtt tiie erecccces 
wei. buds. I would much rather have 
tips from the outermost limbs of a bear-|{ Address........--..----.--- ----- 0. +. ---- 00s: 


ing tree, or perchance there is a broken 
limb somewhere in the open sunlight, fine 
young shoots with strong buds usually 
spring from these. 

After cutting, tie in bundles and label, 
so they cannot become mixed. Damp 
sand or damp sawdust is all right to keep 
them in until spring opens, or in other 
words, until suitable weather for outdoor 
top work comes. However, if the sawdust 
is kept too wet the freshly cut ends will 
turn black and also the bark. 

I have kept them in fine shape in an 
ordinary cellar for two months wrapped 
in damp rags, dampening them occasion- 
ally. Be sure you get scions with good 
strong buds, however do not mistake 
fruit buds for good hardy growth buds.— 
Omer R. Abraham, Morgan Co., Ind. 
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It seems I am not contented of late 
years unless I am reading Successful 
Farming. I have had it in my home now 
for two years or more. I have neglected 
all other papers and I have read all the 
last issues of Successful Farming, and I 
am reading some of the old numbers. I 
keep all of them. I look as much for it 
as I do for my meals, or daily bread. and 
it is always welcome. I believe Success- 
ful Farming is getting more instructive 
and more attractive every issue. I con- 
sider it the best paper for the money I 
ever saw.—LHarl W. Frank, Oscoda Co., 
Mich. 


Grow a 
Bumper 
Garden 
. 
Crop This 
Year—and 
* 
Win One of 
. 4 

My Big Prizes 
You want to w a bumper garden 
crop anyway don't you? ‘And here’s a 
chance to make alittle extra money. I 
want extra fine gardens this year and 
I’m offering ten es togetthem. There 
are no conditions to this contest—don’t 
have to buy anything from me or sell any- 
thing or do any other work for me except 
to write a 200 or 300 word letter telling me 
how you raised your banner garden crop. 


Three well-known editors are the judges 
and they will award the prizes. 
Ist Prize $100 2nd Prize $25 
3rd Prize $10 4th Prize $5 
5th Prize $5 Five Prizes of $1.00 
You don’t have to write fine or use big 
words or college grammer. AllI want you 
to do is to grow a good garden and tell me 
how you didit. Send me a few photographs 
too. Tell me how you laid the garden out 
—what you raised, how you treated the 
soil, etc., etc. That’s all there is to it. 
Everybody stands an equal chance, no 
matter where you live or how much ground 
you have. Don’t pass up this fine 


Everybody Should Enter 


atonce. Get the boys and girls interested 
and watch them work. Let them read this 
advertisement. Then mail me the coupon. 
I want to send you my special Garden 
Contest folder that tells all aboutit. Tells 
about the Book of Garden E ences I’m 
going to publish and give away to my cus- 
tomers. Let me tell you how to get one of 
these books wii expense. also 
want to send you my 1911 Seed Catalog— 
the finest I’ve éver published. So 


Send Coupon by First Mail 

You'll find just what you want in the seed 
line in my catalog. The facts about this 
contest and the Book of Garden Experi- 
ences are in my Garden Contest Folder. 
You'll find it pleasant to deal with me. 
But right now—write your name and address 
on the coupon and send it by first mail to 
Henry Field, President 


Field Seed Co... Box. 4%), Shenandoah, lows 


Henry Field, President, 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., P 
8 Boz, 47, Shenandoah, lowa. 4 
Dear Mr. Field:—Please send me your 


Special Garden Contest Folder and your 
1911 Catalogue Free. 
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FALL-BEARING a 

SS TE 

Fruits in Fall of first year and in Spring and Fall 
ofsecond year. Better than a gold 
mine. 500 plantssetin Spring of 1910 
produced in Aug., Sept., Oct. and 
Nov. nearly 400 quarts, which 
sold at 40c to 60c per qt., netting 
us over 000 to the acre. 











SEEDS 


direct trem farmers te 

planter at whelesale 

Plant our thoroughbred seeds and 

increase your crop 2 to 40 per cerit 

peeks Maat Hons better aay whore 
s have always n . 

— price. Send for packet Rapid Header Cabbage. 


earliest and best, and catalog that saves you on 
all orders, MARTZ SEED CO., Grundy pK low 








Our 60c Sweet scented 10c 
Flower Collection for.. 

One package each of Alyssum, 
Snowy; Carnation, Marguerite; 
Hel rope, Mammoth; Mathi- 
ola, Perfume plant; Mignonette, 
Goliath; & Large flowering 

‘Also our 1911 Seed and Nursery 
Catalog----All for 10 cents. 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co 

S776th Ave. 
Faribault, Mina. 
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Planted With 
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“GOLDEN JEWEL SEED CORN 
was & common occurence last 
year. Watch for a new record 
this year. 


$320 in Cash---10 Prizes 


for the biggest average yields per 
acre and most perfect corn grown 
during 1911 Thecorn will be ex- 
hibited and the prizes awarded 
at the Mitchell Corn Palace, Sep. 
25 to 30, 191) Everybody bas a 
chance—-Golden Jewel makes it 

~ easy to win. [ull information 
regarding this contest as well as our com- 
plete line of pedigreed Secd-Grains, Garden 
and Plower Seeds, Shrubs and Nursery 
Stock in our new illustrated Seed Catalog, 
Send for it to-day—German or English 
SPECIAL—Did you hear about our 6cent 
Apple-tree proposition? Better investigate- 
see our catalog 

Co., 


Farmer Seed & Nurse 
377 6th Ave. PARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Our Offer and Guarantee: If Ainsworth 
Seed Corn does not Test 95% or ober (your 
test) return at our expense. All money 
refunded. 12 days to you to make test. 


We have 11.000 bushels (no more) tosell on this basis. 
Every ear grown by ourselves, on our own farms, 
over 100 acres. right bere In the heart of the corn 
belt. Absolutely no dealer, and no corn breeder that 
we know of, ever dared sell seed corn on such a 
guaranteed germination test.” Seed corn breeders 30 
years We have the country's largest and finest seed 
corn storage and maturing plant. Crate corn dried 
on racks, band picked three times before crating. 
We have al! standard varieties Free catalog gives convincing 
proofs of Ainsworth corn superiority. Write us for it. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Dept. K, Mason City, Iii. 


REGENERATED SWEEDISH SELECT 


SEED OATS 


NORTHERN IOWA GROWN 


Our oats are second crop from seed 
direct from GARTONS the origina- 
tors, and we will furnish them at living 
prices while they last. 

Cc. S. DAVIS and J. H. HALE, GROWERS. 
For sample and prices write 


J. H. HALE, Box 663 A, SIOUX RAPIDS, IOWA 
tle Giant Seeder 


. 

a BROADCASTS ACCURATELY 
Saves hours of timeand days of work. Pays 
for itself every acre it sows. Makes broad 

casting as successful for clover, timo- 
thy, flax. wheat, oats, etc., as slower. 
moro costly methods. Lasts life time. 
Steel frame and bearings. Hand hold! 
A Body shield! Force feed! On the 
market 20 years. Write today for 
| booklet describing seeder 
~~ and full of scientific facts on broad~ 
casting sceds mentioned above. 
LITTLE GIANT SEEDER CO, and 
or Prepaid 806 Market St, N.Manchester,ind, |] When 
to 


This Book Free! 
SEED CORN Air Dried and Tested 


Reid's, O’Hair's, Boon Co. White Dent, 90 day. You 

get the Top of 25,000 bu. High Protine. In the Ear 

at $2 per bu. you can't beat it. Largest Broom-corn 

Seed grower. Ask for my 46 page Catalog, its free 

to you. Doitnow 

H. Z. O’ Hair, Prop. of Grand Prairie Seed Farm 
Bushton, Illinois. 


VICK’ § GARDEN and FLORAL 


>. 
Guide for 1911 
Ready Now. As always, the auther- 
“uy on what, how, when and where to plant. Sent FREE. 
Jas. Vick'’s Sons, 432 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Sensation—6 |-2 bus. per acre. Also SEKD CORN. 


VATS Samples. and catalog free. 
Theo. Burt & Sons, Melrose, Ohio 
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Finest quality clover honey in 30 1b, 
cans. One can 11 4c per |b.,2 or more 
cans, llc per Ib. Send for Price List, 
G. VY Facey, Preston, Fil’m’r Co., Minow 


Honey 


igo, Berrien Co., Mich, 


Saving Space. 

The following picture gives a good plan 
for planting out young fruit trees, saving 
space and, in fact, taking up no actual 
space at all, and giving a good appear- 
ance. Also noting that the farmers 
whose land join on this line are friends 
and not enemies. 

The trees are planted on a boundary 
line between two farms. They are Keiffer 
Pear trees and are planted sixteen feet 
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The Clagett Scheme 


apart. Each farmer planting trees on his 
side of the fence thirty-two feet apart. 
An agreement was made before plant- 
ing that all pears which may fall belong 
to the farmer on whose side of the fence 
that they fall. Of course, where pears 
are picked each man gets his own. Also 
note method of pruning, one believes in 
eutting back, while the other does not. 
Royal O. Clagett, Baltimore Co., Md. 
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Sprayers and Spraying. 
Sprayers are of two kinds, hand and 
power. They are made of steel, brass or 
bronze. The workin; parts which come 
in contact with the spray solution should 
be bronze or brass, preferably brass. Lron 
sulphate, used in killing weeds, will de- 
stroy a galvanized steel s~rayer in a few 
hours use. 

As the chemicals used in spraying are 
heavier than water, the pump should have 
a mechanical agitator. These made in 
the dash pattern give good results. A 
brass strainer should cover the intake 
pipe. A large air chamber saves labor 
on the part of the operator. 

The hand pump can be mounted on a 
sled, two wheeled cart or wagon. Carts 
“ive good service and make short turns. 
The receptacle may be a_ whiskey or 
kercsene barrel. Mounted on the side 
there is less danger of tipping from being 
top heavy or by hitting a branch of a 
tree than if on the end of the barrel. 

Have plenty of hose, 25 feet to a lead 
at least, a rood bamboo brass lined exten- 
sion rod and vermorel or disc nozzle. We 
use the disc exclusively, as there are nc 
parts to cat 4 in the crotches of the trees 
and the give good results. 

Spraying is preventive rather than cura- 
tive. Sprays to be effective must be ap- 
plied at the prover time. Make the ap- 
plication before the time for the insect or 
disease to annear. Experiment stations 
furnish free bulletins telling when to ex- 
nect and what to use for insects and dis- 
eases. 

For insects that chew use arsenical poi- 
sons such as Paris green or arsenate of 
lead. We use the lead. For those that 
suck use contact sprays like lime-sulphur 
or Bordeaux mixture. For scale use lime- 
sulphur, either commercial or home-made. 
We use the commercial. 

Scluble oils can be used successfully, 
but be very careful and know that the 
oil is mixing well with the water. Unless 
it mixes it will kill the trees by penetra- 
tion. The soluble oi] is easier to apply 
and the risk is greater. 

Do not try to spray a tree by driving 
bv and hitting it as you go. Stop the cart 
and spray it thoroughly from top to base, 
starting at tie ton. Spray the inner 
branches and foliage from the ground and 
the top from a platform or ladder. The 
platform is best. Walk around the tree 
and examine it to see if any part has been 
missed. If so touch up the tree and pro- 
ceed to the next one. 

In combating San scale 


Jose many 


fruit growers spray late in the fall and 
again early in the spring.—Paul H, Rin- 
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AgainTo 
Push 2 
‘ei Good One- 
This Time It Is 
Certified 
NY-1-1° Me) an 


I was first to advertise and push 
seed corn in the ear, graded seed corn 
and hand-picked seed corn But 
here's the biggest and best idea of 
all—Certified Seed Corn—every ker- 
nel of every ear full of life, vigor and 
producing power. 


Bigger Corn Profits 


I started with the best field-selected 
corn in every variety. Picked the best 
ears, tested six kernels from each ear 
for germination and if even one of the 
six kernels from amy ear failed to ger- 
minate strongly, that ear was discarded. 
I'll send this 100 per cent seed corn on 


10 Days’ Approval 


You're the judge, money back if you 
say so. Shipped in the ear or shelled 
and graded—but either way, with the 
guarantee that six kernels from every 
ear has germinated strongly by my 
perfect testing system. Don't wait= 


Write Me a Poxtal Quick 
Plenty of Field’s Certified 100 per cent 
Seed Corn next year, but don’t wait. Get 
the extra $5.00 to $10.00 or more per acre 
onthe coming crop. Write me a postal 
now for the facts, and ask for samplesif 
you want them. I'll also send you my 
new 1911 seed book—best I’ve ever pub- 

lished. Mail postal now to 

HENRY FIELD, President 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Bex. 4, Shenandoah, lowa 
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Reap bigger crops of oats—get more 
bushels to the acre, more weight to the 
bushel. You can do it if you sow Pros- 
perity Oats. Don’t you realize that 
better seed oats mean bigger crops, 
more profit from your land? Your 
land will pay you better for the work you 
put into it if you give it the right seed. 
They are strong, vigorous and healthy in 
growth. Have large size, well-filled heads and 
plump, white grains, almost as heavy as wheat. 
| FREE SAMPLE Ask for sample and com- 
; pare them with any other 
seed oats on the market. Catalog of Seed Oats, 
W heat, Corn and other seeds free on application. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D4 Des Moines, Iowa. 


SPEARS TESTED SEED CORN 


will increase your yield. Each ear tested by the 
Holden method and guaranteed one hundred per 
cent germination, Average weight of ears one 


d. Write for sample grains. ss 
EE. SPEAR,» SFARRAGUT, IOWA 

















$1,000 in premiums. Send #1, for ® 
Seed Corn, peck of our famous corn (white or yel 
low) and enter tlie contest for the 81,000. Full) particulars 
and guarantee to each one eat | for one peck or more 
w 


SEED CO., THOKNTOWN, IND, 
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Propagating Berries, 

We hear much of the running out of 
our small fruits, especially the strawber- 

This is am absurd idea. The trou- 
ble comes from wrong methods of prop- 
agating new plants for renewing planta- 
tions or from retaining plants beyond 
their years of usefulness. 

Many people, especially farmers, go 
to old beds for their plants. They have 
come to us with the query, “Have you 
any old beds that you are going to de- 
stroy from which I could get a few 
plants?” ae 

Every fruiting season many berries 
drop to the ground, and in a short time 
a host of seedlings grow up. These 
spread in their usual manner of propa- 
gating themselves and instead of the orig- 
inal plants “running out,” they are “run 
out” of existence by the more _ thrifty 
young seedlings and these are transplant- 
ed into new beds mistaking them for 
originals. 

The way to avoid this is to have your 
bed for the growing of plants separate 
from fruiting beds and renew these plant 
beds each year. 

With blackberries and red raspberries 
the best method is to take up genuine 
plants and cut the roots into pieces 4 
inches long and plant them in some good 
ground. These will form strong plants 
in one season, and give better results 
than possibly can be had from sucker 
pleats. Your plants’ will be genuine 
when procured in this way. If plants 
are bought from the nursery, insist on 
having root cutting plants. 

With currants and gooseberries the 
danger is not from seedlings but from 
leaving the plants to fruit too long. Some 
say prune out the old wood frequently 
and let new growth do the fruiting but 
the roots of this old plant are not fit- 
ted to supply the nutriment. They, like 
the old plants above ground, are old and 
the result is such plants give small and in- 
ferior fruit. A currant or gooseberry bush 
loses fruiting qualities after five or six 
years fruiting and should be replaced by 
new plantations. It is a small matter 
to keep a constant supply of young 
plants on hand. 

It is surprising how many farmers will 
buy these of tree agents at five or six 
times their worth when a few hours work 
will secure all you could use. Cuttings 
eight inches long wilt make good plants 
for setting out the second year. 

Black raspberries are not liable to be- 
come “mixed up” as other fruits because 
they propagate from the tip layering— 
and a plantation of black caps can be 
kept in fruiting longer than other ber- 
ries can. In proof of the strawberry re- 
maining in good fruiting condition when 
properly handled we note one instance: 
English nurserymen offer the Keen 
Strawberry which was put on the market 
90 years ago and was the first improved 
strawberry introduced to the public. In 
1875 the Crescent was intrcduced; the 
Wilson Albany was offered in 1857. 
These two varieties are yet to be had in 
a pure state. 

If they can be kept so by careful cul- 
ture and selection, why cannot the ordi- 
nary grower do the same? The increase 
of fruitage of these pure plants will more 
than repay the expense necessary to have 
them so. 

If selecting seed corn or seed wheat is 
essential to progressive grain growing, 
why is not the selection of genuine plants 
essential to progressive fruit growing? It 
is time we were waking up to these mat- 
ters.—J, H. Haynes. 
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Take time to do even a small job thor- 
oughly. Be a master workman, not a 
slob, a dabster or a shiftless do-little.—C. 
E. Davis. 
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Successful Farming is a great help to 
us. It covers all the branches of practical 
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Don’t go to the well—be up to date and y re 


pump the water to your house and barn. —: 


~ Goulds Reliable Pumps 


bring to the farm one real 
advantage of the city—water 
where it is needed. From 
our complete line we can 
meet any requirement from 
the cistern pump to the large 
power pump for general 
water supply, including 
lift and force pumps, 
thresher pumps, 
hydraulic rams, pneu-- 
matic water supply 
pumps, rotary, centri- 
fugal and irrigation 
pumps. 

The name Goulds on 
every one marks the genu- 
ine. Don’t buy any pump 


until you have read our 
Sree booklet-— 


‘“‘Water Supply for the Home.”? 


We want you to select the pump best adapted to your conditions, 
This book is a mine of valuable information on the subject. Send for it. 
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The Goulds Mfg. Company, ””.7°"5""*' 





GARTONS 








OATS, WHEATS 
Barleys, Clovers, Alfalfas 


GARTONS NEW BREEDS of Cereals, Grasses 
and Rootsare those ac tually bred by mating male 
and female; not by selection—every wise farmer knows there's adifference. Selsction is not breed- 
ing. You improve your live stock by breeding—your grain can be imiproved in the same way. Let 
us supply you with actual pedigreed grain to work with —such as will grow a strong, vigorous plant, 
capable of producing from one-fourth to one-half more grain to the acre than you are now getting. 


ss ” Illustrates by actual photographs the dif- 

Gartons Book of the Farm Sent FREE ferent stages of grain breeding, and tells 

how it’s done; also gives other va!uable farm secrets. These are the resuits from 30 years of scientific 

farm investigation. Also gives reports from growers of Gartons grains over the United States. Sent 
with a sample of Gartons American-Grown Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. Write today. 


GARTON-COOPER SEED CO., 3502 South Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 









NEW BREEDS OF 

















Indestructible Hameless Horse and Mule Collars 


_To prevent and cure sore shoulders. No hames, pads or straps; stronger, 
lighter, better. Made of metal and zinc coated. Guaranteed not to rust in 
any climate. Adjustable in size to fit animal if spring fat or fall poor. 
Holds it’s shape. Cheaper because everlasting. Easy to put on and take off. 
Write ’ ith freight id. 
fereor”” YEAR’S FREE TRIAL fiito soe in use. 
Endorsed by veterinaries and team owners as the onl collar fit to use on 
horse or mule. Used by City Fire Departments and U. 8. Government. Sold 
direct where dealer does not handle them. Good wanted. Address 
JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 702 State Street, CARO, MICHIGAN 





















parming and is always straightforward and all the best varieties of choice, 
= the expression of its views. Keep the THE PROFI selected, thoroughly tested peed core, 
per comi y i t b yielded im » crops. Costs only cts. 
financial part a we = atuad to the tee ba meh lasee deacrigtive catalog of Seed 
Knell V a - ¥ the obligation.—B. Boyd Corn and all kinds of Farm and Garden Seed mailed free. 
» Vermillion Co., Ill. ' lowa Seed Company, Dept. D {Bes Moines, lowa. 
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February Hints for Southerners. 

Grapevines, currants and gooseberries, 
and the raspberry bushes that were not 
pruned last fall, should be pruned this 
month. Grapes. The pruning of the 
grape should be severe. Cut out all 
weakly branches, and cut the stronger 


ones back to two buds. Currants and 
gooseberries. Thin out the clusters, 
Leave three or four new canes to each 


hill, of the currants, and five or six in 
the gooseberry hill. 

It pays to clean all field and garden seed 
that you plant or sow. This is the time 
to see to it. Run the seed grain through 
a good fanning mill and blow out all weed 


seed, trash, small and immature grains 


that will come up but will not make a 
good strong plant, and you will have a 
clean and profita!le crop. 

Sow tobacco beds this month. A light 
burning of the plant bed soil is better 
than to burn it until the soil is lifeless. 
When burned too much, all humus is de- 


stroyed, and the water holding quality of 
the soil is destroyed. 

Sow the seed of red clover this month. 
Select days when the soil is spewed up 
bv a light freeze. The seed will fall into 
the small openings and when the thaw 
comes the seed will be covered by the 
crumbling of the little ridges, into the 
openings. 

Look over the stock of garden seed. 
Do not try to plant the garden with a 
lot of old seed that has been saved over 
for several years. Be careful in ordering 
seed to get them’ from reliable seeds- 
men. Go slow on novelties, let the other 
fellow try them first. 

Its just the right time for making the 
hot-bed for early garden plants. Mix 
forest leaves with the manure that is 
used in making the hot-bed and the heat 
produced will be more lasting and uni- 
form all over the bed. The proportion of 
leaves should be one part leaves and two 
parts fresh stable manure. 

Better look about the house and see 
if there is not something that you can 
do to help the women folks that will 
lighten their labors next summer, when 
you will be too busy to do it then. How 
about the chicken coops, make a few new 
ones and store them away where they 
will be handy, when they are needed. 

On bright warm days it is a geod time 
to break the colts. Work the young 
horses and mules, get them used to the 
harness. You have more time now than 
you will have when corn planting time is 
on. Be gentle and kind to them and 
they will not be dodging and prancing 
when you are cultivating the young crops. 

The winds of the month of March will 
find every crack and crevice in the stable, 
hen-house and hog-house, look them up 
and stop them, which will save much 
food, to say nothing of the suffering it 
will prevent. Corn fodder set up around 
the outside of the houses will keep them 
warm, but should be removed before hot 
weather, as they make a breeding place 


a 


for vermin.—J. W. G. 
& & 
Salsify in the Garden. 


Anyone who likes oysters, and this in- 
cludes nearly everybody, should sow a few 
rows of salsify in the garden this spring. 
This vegetable is also called the vegetable 
oyster, from the fact that when served 
in the form of soup the taste closely re- 
sembles that of real oyster soup. I like 
the vegetable article myself quite as well 
as the other. Yet in spite of its good 
qualities salsify is found in but few gar- 
dens. 

The vegetable oyster is not at all dif- 
ficult to grow. It is hardy and easy of 
culture and will thrive wherever other 
garden crops can be raised. Sow in rows, 
thinning the plants to four or five inches. 
Cultivate as any other garden crop. 

This vegetable need not be dug in the 
fall and stored away as other root crops, 
but may be left in the ground and dug as 
needed for use. Freezing does not injure 
its qualities in the least; in fact, some 
claim that it is improved by freezing. At 
any rate it will remain fresh and crisp all 
winter.—Wm. Purdue, Madison Co., Ind. 
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Boost for Successful Farming. 




















MEN-GET THIS MONEY 


DAYS 


Amount of orders from R. V. Zimmere 
mean, Ind. farmer (address upon request) for our 


NEW HOME INVENTION 


experience as a general or local agent. M. Stoneman, Neb., 
artist doen upon request) spare time orders total . 


er $15,000.00 


One order exceeds $6,000. “Best thing ever sold. Not one complaint 
from 2,000 customers.”’ C.A. Korstad, Minn, (address on request) 


Orders $2,212 worth in 2 weeks. 


Tosperity. Agents breaking all 


FSi 


First 


Hundreds enjoying similar P 
records—actually getting rich. 


cher, Ohio, (minister) whose 
hours, (pro 
solicited 


first day. 
o 


“Men w 


for Alien’s Wonderful Bath Apparatus, 


‘ortune 
eve 


















postal today for full details. 


) ALLEN MFG. CO., 
ucky 
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FACTORY 
PRICES 
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whose total orders exceed $51,000; to hundreds like O, Schiei- 


First 12 hours work sold 30 Outfits (profit, $81.90.) 
A. Wilson, Ky., who ordered 
and sold 102 in 14 days, (profit $278.40); J. 
Hart, Texas, $5,000 worth aud sold 16 in3 
t $13.68); Reese, Pa., (carpenter) 
i 60 people—sold 
writes: “| averaged $164.25 weekly for 
months”; Langley, N. D., sold $115 worth 
Why should not Cashman say: 
couldn’t sell your goods couldn't 
: sell bread ina famine.” 
sults possible for you at home or traveling all or spare time as exclusive agent 


New--Powerful--Irresistible. 


Think of it ! Gives every home a modern bath room for only $6,50—abolishes 
tubs, bowls, buckets, wash rags, sponges. Supplies hot or cold water in any 
room. No plumbing—no water works—self heating—makes bathing 5-minute 
operation—easily carried from room to room—child operates easily. Means 
no more cold rooms, drudgery, lugging water, 
uttingaway. Nowonder agents without previous experience make small 
buy homes, have an automobile, bank account; average 8 orders to 
10 families, Fascinating, dignified, exciting work. 
patent new—field unworked—demand enormous—price insignifi- 
cant—a demonstrated gigantic success— everything ideal for 
poking money. Don’t hesitate—business supplies capital. Be 
rst. Get exclusive rights, Spare time gave Oviatt, lowa, minis- 
ter, $800 in 11 days, $4,000 to date. Readslike fi 
prove all by affidavits, addresses, any proof you want. Address 


3252 Allen Building, Toledo, Ohio 
answered ad, It’s great. Money coming fast. 17 orders today.” —(A. L., of Maine) 


























let us refer you to 10 more 


4,000 worth 





55; Beem, Haat, 





Reader, these re- 





Rev. C. Miller 


We started 
thesemen 
plus hund.- 
reds_of oth- 
ers. They in- 
vestigated — 
accepted— 
made thous- 
ands. Do as 
they did— 
make what 
they made,— 
send postal— 
get vur ama- 
zing offer— 
it’s free, 





fillingtubs, emptying,cleaning- 


No competition— 


ction,yet we 





9.00 A MONTH 2237: 


We will sell you a high-grade, drop-head, Sew Easy Sewi 
Machine for $1.00a month. We guarantee each dewey | 
for Ten years. We ship direct from the factory. We do not 
sell to stores and we have no agents. We can save you fully one-half. 
You get the machine at once and use it waite you are paying for it 


and it only costs you about 
cents a day. We have many 
special features in our machine SAVE FULLY 
such as short needles which 7 ONE HALF 
don’t break easily. Our shuttles -_ a 

hold half again as_much 


~~. ~~ 














thread as the old spring tension shuttle. We can’t tell all the points 
in this advertisement, and we couldn’t afford to send you a machine on the 
small dollar a month plan unless we gave big value and low prices. 
want you to write us today, saying: 
articulars about your ‘dollar a month’ Sewing Machine offer.” 

rite Today. Address 


We 
“Please send me circulars and full 


SHEFFIELD MFG., CO 


Dept.g5 1421 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE. Cheaper and more durable than wood for 
Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Public Grounds. Also Non-Rusting 
Farm and Poultry Fence. Catalog Free. Speeial Offer, Write, 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 920 Decatur, Ind. 


SWEATER COAT 


OR YOUR CHOICE of 100 FREE 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS 


for selling 10 pa®kages of our BeautiJul 
Art Post Cards at 10c per package. Fach 
package contains six cards which sell at 
the stores at 2 for 6c. Send your name 
and address today. 


HOMER GEORGE CO, Dept.i2, Chicago 


FREE 200-Page Book About MINNESOTA 
OMPILED by the State, describing industries, 
crops, live stock, property values, schools. 
——- and —— each county, and Minnesota’s 
splen opportunities for any man. Sent free b 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 
Room 277, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn, 


CARMEN BRACELET FREE 


A gold finished expansion 
bracelet guaranteed to wear. 
fm Fits any wrist and looks neat. 

fg Can be secured for the sale of 20 
packages of post cards at 10¢ 
each. Write for cards today. 


Art Premium Co., Dept. 66 Chicago. 























a IGE New Crop. 100 pounds beautiful clean. 
ouuen aie table Rice, 2 double sacks. 
prep: your stati 85. 

4. ED, CABANISS, Rice eS . MATY, 





|LADIE 


rticulars. 
TEXAS | WORLD SPEGIALTY COMPANY, A 186, 


4 RINGS 


andan elegant 
Chain to anyone that 
will sell 12 pieces of 
Jewelry at 40c. each 
and send us the $1.20 
We trust you and take 
back all not sold, Ad- 
dress O. B. DALE Mfg, 

Co., Providence, R. I. 


4 fines REE 
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BRACELET AND RING FREE 



















= ane We positively give free a fine Adjust 
EN NOV SAA able Signet Bracelet, guarantesd 5 














)'2>—> Gite SS AGN also beautiful Stone 
Lak; ay, Wann ‘ears, a 
a Cha % > > ARN . , aan for selling o— 
cf Ix \s gh-grade art post 
4 SAO er 20 packs, when sold 


4 us $2. and we will positively send 
WELLS MFO. GO. Dept Biz cll 


FREE! 


This fine, sweet-toned viol 
also whitehorsebairbow and 
sean pase 
. Art 
> ge. Bend for — 
When sold, send $2.00 and Violin and Complete Outfit will be sent promptly. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ALTON WATCH CO,, Dept. 24 Chicage 


$5.00 Per Day and Up to Workers 


Agents wanted for fast selling self-cleaning Curry Comb 
and Currying Scraper. Big money; exclusive territory. 
BERENTSON & HOMAN, 500 North Union St, Chicago 


$100 


Bracelet and Ring. 














MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy mes asd 
women to travel and distribute samples; big manufac- 
turer. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas. A F 213, Chieas® 


. $12 hundred; no can 
Fras app Femnbsieds stamped ‘envelope fer 
CHICAGO, ILE. 
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Intensive Farming in Virginia. 

Four crops in 12 months, from the 
game ten acre patch, and all of them 
profitable, is simply a case of ming 
events casting their shadows before” al- 
though in this case it is not “shadows” 
but sunshine—the sunshine of success— 
that illuminates the record. 

Briefly stated, the four crops were 
spinach, cabbage, corn, and cow peas. 
Details are eften dry reading, for busy 
people, and the details of the four crops, 
would cover an entire page of Successful 
Farming, therefore space compels elim- 
ination of most of the details. 

Spinach was sown in September, in 

beds 4 rows to a bed, 9 inches apart, and 
sown with a machine sowing 4 rows at 
once, and the spinach was thinned out 
to one plant every 3 or 4 inches. The 
vield was 350 barrels to the acre; and 
the average price for spinach for a five- 
year-period is $1.50 a barrel. 
"In November a row of cabbage plants 
was set out in each spinach bed. The 
spinach was cut and shipped to market 
from December to April, and the cab- 
pages got only two workings; the yield 
of cabbage was 200 barrels to the acre, 
and the average price for cabbage for a 
five-year-period is $1.25 a barrel. 

The field was cleared of cabbage and 
spinach before May Ist. The land was 
plowed at once and corn planted in rows 
four feet apart, stalks standing 6 to 12 
inches apart in the rows—too thick for 
best results. Late in June at last work- 
ing of the corn, cow peas were sown 
ahead of the cultivator, so that the last 
working of the corn covered the peas. 
When this photo was taken, August 15th, 
the corn was fully 12 feet tall and still 
growing rapidly. The peas entirely hid 
the ground, choking out every weed and 
spear of grass, and standing about 30 to 
36 inches high. The corn was of the 
Prolific variety, and would average 3 ears 
to the stalk. Some stalks had as many 
as 6 ears; a larger number had 5; a still 
larger number 4, and the stalks that had 
only one ear thereon were few and far 
between. 

An hour was spent by the photographer 





determining the average number of ears 
to the stalk, which we decided to be 3. 
The owner, an intelligent, progressive 
business man, in the city of Norfolk, goes 
out to his farm twice a week the year 
round, oftener in busy seasons, and has 
all his work done by colored laborers, at 
$12 a month and rations, for month 
hands; 75 cents to $1 a day for day hands; 
60 to 75 cents a day for women and chil- 
dren; but much of his work is “piece 
work.” He estimates the yield of corn on 











That Virginia Corn Field 


his ten acre patch at 100 bushels shelled 
corn to the acre. 

For these four crops he fertilizes but 
one, the spinach crop. Of course his 
land is in good heart; and as it is cul- 
tivated and plowed so many times during 
the year, it is in most excellent physical 
condition. He lets his corn get fully 
ripe, then clean shucks it and stores it 
until about the first of Janua”y, when he 
shells and sells, such as is not needed for 
feed on the farm. Then he discs down 
the immense amount of stalks and pea- 
vines, and turns it all under with big 
double plow to make humus in the soil. 

Of his 300 acres he says every acre, 
with the same treatment, will produce 
equally as well. Not only that, but he 
says every acre for miles around can be 
made to produce equally well. In fact 
there is a big stretch of country, extend- 
ing from Chesapeake Bay on the north 
to the North Carolina Sounds on the 





and the writer examining, counting, and 


south, running parallel with the seashore, 


and about two miles back from the shore, 
that can easily be made the most pro- 
ductive lands in the United States. 

The gentleman making four crops a 
year is not a scientific farmer; is not 
trying to see what he can do; but has 
gradually improved his methods and used 
improved implements, gradually educated 
his cheap colored workers to the use of 
the same, and sees no reason why he can 
not still further improve in that direc- 
tion. 

One of his principal crops is the Iris 
potato. Just as soon and as fast as thé 
crop is dug and marketed, say from 10th: 
June to 10th July, he plants corn én 
every acre of potato land. This is called 
“potato corn” because it is grown after 
potatoes. Such corn grows very rapidly. 
as the ground is warm and mellow, and 
the corn appropriates the fertilizer which 
the potato did not take up; and it is im- 
possible or impracticable to give it more 
than two cultivations. 

At the last cultivation the peas are 
sown in such corn ahead of the culti- 
vators. 

Such corn is good for 30 to 35 bushels 
to the acre, and will not actually cost 
more than 15 cents a bushel all told, in 
the crib.—A. Jeffers, Princess Anne Oo. 

oe & & 
Be Cautious With Poisons. 

Poisons are dangerous. I have known 
spray from treating the apple orchard 
to poison the grass in an adioining field 
and kill stock. I once skinned a sheep 
that had been poisoned—though I did not 
know it then—and another man bought 
the hide of me for a wagon cushion. He 
let it hang on the fence and a cow licked 
it for the salt in it and died. We can- 
not be too careful.—C. H. Dawis. 

Og > & 

One year ago some friend had the 
kindness of heart to send me Successful 
Farming for one year. I was already’ 
taking nearly $10 worth of farm papers 
and I consider your paper UNE which 
will not be discontinued, as I find it 
very practical, covering, as it does, every 





branch of farming.—Arthur B. Hubbard, 
Hillsboro Co., N. H. 





Why Noi Raise Eighty 


Bushels to 


You can doit. Thousands are doing it. 
It is not because they are lucky. They 
plant seed corn that not only grows but is 
strongenough to produceear-bearingstalks. 


the Acre? 


Two good ear-bearing stalks to the hill 
gives you 80 bushels an acre. Are you 
raising 80 bushels to the acre? Or 70 
bushels? Or even 60 or 50 bushels? 


The HOLDEN IDEAL 


Ore) al ae & tb a) al 


sprout, as to throw out the dead seed. 


IT MAKES NO MISTAKES 


Here are samples from 5 ears selected for 


seed. They looked alike and were thought 
to be equally good. Holden’s Ideal Corn 
Tester proved by the water germination 
test that three out of the five were abso- 
lutely unfit for seed. 
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is working a revolution in corn growing, because it shows 
where the trouble lies and overcomes it. 
portant to throw out the weak seed, even though it will 


You will be amazed at the amount of seed corn you plant 
that produces no stalks, or stalks too weak to bear ears. 

















It is just as im- per acre. 


Ideal Tester. 
That is the one 
thing that keeps 
your stand and 
ield of corn so 
ow. Holden's 
Ideal Tester 
shows you the 
strong seed, the 
weak seed and 
the dead seed. 
If it keeps you 
from planting 
only two poor 
ears per acre, 
and causes you 
to plant good 


Tester. 


than you can buy. 


you. 
free book to-day. 


NATIONAL SEED TESTER CO., 1108 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


ears instead, that will make a gain of 25 bushels of corn 
Isn't that a good investment ? 


We have in our office the absolute proof that hundreds 
of the best farmers actually have more than doubled their corn 
crops since they began testing their seed corn with Holden's 


Send for it! ‘Test all your seed corn with Holden's Ideal 
You can fill it in a couple of hours after supper 
and the tester does the rest, so there is no time lost. 
simple, sure, lasts many years, costs little, and it enables 
you to get better seed corn right out of your own corn field 


The Holden Ideal Tester is made in four sizes: 

No. 1 tests 40@ ears or 5 bushels at a time, just what the ordinary 
corn grower needs; price, $10. 

No. 2, Cabinet Tester, to be used in barn or cold room as well as ia 
warm roem. Tests 400 cars at a time; price, $15. 

No. 3, ten Bushel Cabinet Tester; price, $3. 

No. 4, tests 200 ears; for farmers planting only a few acres; price, $5. 


Our fine book on testing seed corn is free and waiting for 
Enclose price of ‘Tester you want or write for the 


No. 1 
Box 
Tester, 
Price 

$10 
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—Tells how to Plant 
for Frait and Shade 


Every person who expects 
to plant trees this Spring—a 
dozen or a thousand—should | 
first send for Green’s 1911 | 
Complete Catalogue. It liste 
everything desirable in fruit 
and shade trees as well assmal! 
fruit. tells you how we sell direct | 
to you from our nursery. and 
quotes lowest “at-the-nursery” prices. By our inoney- | 
saving, quality-giving plan, you pay no commissions but | 
buy direct from one of the largest nurseries in the United | 
States, and you get nurserymen’s lowest prices. 

Agent's Prices Cut in Two 


GREEN’S TREES | 


Direct to You 

We grow, bud and graft quality trees from bearing orchards of | 
our own—all hardy, northern grown and true to name, Every tree 
is triple inspected and guaranteed free from pests and scale, 

Green's Nurseries are located in one of th greatest fruit centers | 
in the United States—Northern New York—ye we are6 to 12 miies 
distent from other nurseries—no chance for contagious disease. 

Our catalogue is our only salesman, and has been for over 30 
years, but our square-dealing policy makes our customers loyal to 
as and brings them back year after year with new orders. If you | 
have never bought trees under Green's Nursery plan, investigate | 
by sending at once for the 1911 catalogue, and we wil! also send you | 
free our remarkable book ‘Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers.” 
Capital, $100,000. 

GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Box 2 , Rochester, N. Y. 


[forrow should 
pull 


from the 




















Furnished with 


Solid or Cutaway Discs 


You can save half the time and labor till- 
ing your land with a Fetzer 4-section Disc 
Harrow. One man and 4 horses operate 
safely a 28 Disc size, doing as much work 
as 2 men, 6 horses and 2 ordinary harrows. 
Figure what that means in dollars-saving 
to you? Ask forthe proof. Let us tell you 
some straight facts about Discs and good 
Discing. One customer writes: “I made 
$s more per acre with a Fetzer by Double- 
Discing.”’ If you have any farming in- 
terest, it is important you should have the 
Facts. Write today for Free Book No. 46 


. THE WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Il. a 


ISBELL’S SEEDS 


For only 10c we send five 
packets Fl owerSeeds or five 
packets Vegetable Seeds 
and then return the money 
in the form ofa Due Bill 
good for 10c toapply on 
any order amounting 
to 50c or more. 

We also send /ree our 
large 104 page Seed An- 
nual,quoting fresh,vital 
Michigan-grown seeds at very 
moderate prices. Perfect éatisfac- 
tionormoneyrefunded. Send to-day. 


S. M. ISBELL & Co., SEEDSMEN 
Box 351 JACKSON, MICH. 































Bend 
name 
and ad- 
Gress for Free 
Sth Anniversary 
logandlistofs 
Anniversary Co 
tions, also FREE packet 
“Incomparable Lettuce." 


toa? 
Box 106, Seatrice, 
Grown from Gartons 


Sweedish Select Seed Oats Regenerated Seed, the 


White to oat on earth for largest yield and finest quality. 
ry 























te for samples and prices. Price reasonable. 


St§art Baxter Evergreen Hill Stock Farm, Battle Creek, Iowa 








Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 















Treatment of Orchard Soils. 

In many ways tillage and cover crops 
resemble each other in the general effect 
upon orchard soils. Tillage develops 
plant food and improves the physical con- 
dition of the soil, while cover crops will 
accomplish all that tillage possibly can 
and at the same time add humus and ni- 
trogen to the soil to assist the future 
crops. Cover crops will also prevent soil 
washing and hold the leaves until they 
may be plowed under. Have yeu ever 


| noticed how a clump of grass will hold 
|leaves from blowing away? 


The saving 
of leaves is nature's method of forming 
a mulch of vegetable mould around the 
roots oi the tree. 

When the trees are making too heavy 
a growth of wood it is often best to use 
a non-nitrogen gathering crop and omit 
the growing of a legume cover crop for a 
year or more. Rye, wheat or buckwheat 
may be employed. There is no question 
but what we may conserve considerable 
moisture in the soil by keeping it occu- 
pied by a growing crop that will prevent 
evanoration ana soil washing. When cover 
crops are used caution shculd be exer- 
cised not to allow them to grow too late 
and consume too much moisture that will 
be needed by the trees. Cover crops 
should be plowed under rather early, 
while they are succulent and in conditicn 
to readily give up their decaying re- 
mains to nourish the growing fruit and 
trees. 

When an orchard has been seeded with 
grass in preparation tor a fruit crop, it 
will be found best to cut the grass early 
and allow it to remain where it falls. 
'<his forms a mulch and also a place for 
the fruit to lay where it will not become 
muddy from the fall rains. The fruit 
will also ripen off better and have a bet- 
ter color than when the soil is cultivated 
during the time it is ripening. This 
method is nicely adapted to large com- 
mercial orchards, and many times when 
the fruit is sold to buyers they will pay 
from two to three hundred dollars more 
for a twenty acre orchard that is well 
sodded than for one where the fruit must 
be handled in the mud. 

I believe that a rotation of cover crops 
is fully as well adapted for maintaining 
orchard soils as it is for keeping farm 
lands in good productive condition. It 
certainly possesses most of the advantages 
of other methods and the disadvantages 
are reduced to a minimum. All systems 
of orchard management and fertilization 
must be varied to meet the demands of 
the trees, the amount of plant food in the 
soil and the seasons if they prove profit- 
able and the most efficient. Here is the 
one place where the intelligence of the 
orchardist must decide which is the best 
method of tillage and the kind of fertil- 
izer most needed by the trees, also the 
preper time to apply it. Actual exper- 
ience alone can determine which is the 
most judicious method to follow.—W. Mil- 
ton Kelley, Erie Co., N. Y. 

% % 
Orchard Notes. 

Keep the fire blight on the pear and 
apple trees in check by cutting off the 
blighted limbs, make the cut in sound 
wood several inches below the part show- 
ine any blight. 

This is the month to keep the sprayer 
busy. Go over the entire premises, spray 
as you go, give the rose bushes, flowering 
shrubs and the small fruit bushes as 
well as the trees a good spraying with the 
lime and sulphur mixture: it will do them 
good, besides cleaning them of scale in- 
sects. 

Keep a sharp lookout after the small 
fruit trees: there is a chance of some 
of them being harmed by mice or rabbits, 
as some of them may have come un- 
wrapped. 

Cowpeas are a good crop to sow in the 
orchard when it needs nitrogen, but they 
do not give any phosphorous or potash. 
An application of muriate of potash and 
fine ground bone in equal quantities, say 
two pounds each, will give good results 
in the fruiting orchard.—/. W. G. 

*, *, 


“. “ 


Never cut down a nut bearing tree. 
The world needs more of them.—O. Z. 
Davia. 
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URST SPRAYERS 


Free Tria NO MONEY IN 


n ADVANCE. No 
bank deposit. Shipped to you at U 
wholesale 

guarantee Sprayers five years. 














We pay freight and 
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The Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayer 
doubles your crop. IT SPRAYS ANYTHING — 
trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High press. 
ure. Easy to operate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 
and durable. BRASS valves, plunger, strainer, etc. 
HURST HORSE-POWER SPRASVER for orchards, 
vineyards, potatoes, etc. “No tree - 

too high, no field too big for this 
king of sprayers.” All HURST 























sprayers sold on same liberal No- 
money-in-advance plan. Write 
to-day for our FREE Sprayin 
Guide, Catalogue an 
SPECIAL FREE OF- 
FER to FIRST BUYER 
in each locality. 


H.L. Hurst Mfg. Co. 
292 NorthSt., Canton, O. 














Bring Big Profits. 


An extra large crop of seed enables us to 
sell you best selected Onion Seeds at very 
low cost. Get our price list. Al! the main 
varieties in red yellowand white Send for 
1911 catalog of seeds and poultry supplies 


Guthrie-Lorenz Co. 


441 Seventh Street DES MOINES, IOWA 



















iNoll’s Tested Seeds 


EACH YEAR OUR BUSINESS GHOWS---SO DO OUR SEEDS 
A TRIAL MAKES YOU A PERMANENT CUSTOMER 


$250.00 in Prizes—Write To-da 
SFeCIAL OFFER—PRIZE COLLECTIO 


i2 named New Special Varieties Sweet Peas. 
Special colors. Will >lease most critical. Worth 
separately 60c. Send only 30 CENTS to cover post- 
age and packing andreceive SEEDS POSTPAID, 
together with beautiful 112-page GARDEN and 
FLCWER BOOK (250 illustrations) and CASH 
PrizeeOffer free. 

J. F. NOLL, 116 MULBERRY STREET, NEV/ARK. N. 


New Strawberries! 


Nearly 100 varieties ‘o select from. We guarantee our 
plants to be high graa* and equal to any. Our Eighteenth 
Annual Catalog is read,. Write for one, 


The Flansburgkh & Potter Co. 


Box 339 Leslie, Mich. 


CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
produces more cider from less 
pppies than ory other and isa 
G@ MONEY MAKER. Sizes 
10 to 400 barrels daily. Also 
cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, eto. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG, CO. 
117 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


200 Acaes or Tuem. | Grow NotHine 

I do not run a nursery—or seed business. 
I devote all my time to Strawberry 
Plants. I personally superintend my 
farm, Every plant guaranteed “‘true to 
name.” Plants grown in Natural Straw- 
berry Climate; ‘soil right, too. Strong 
rooted, prolific bearers. Prices right. Get 
my 1911 Catalog. Write to-day.—NOW. 


W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Plant Man 142 Main St, 


NEW YORK STATE FRUIT TREES 


At wholesale prices Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Cherries, and a genera! line of fine hardy trees 
and plants grown in that famous fruit belt of 
Ontario County. Write today for our free illus- 
trated catalog on Fruits and Ornamentals. 


Ontario Nursery Co. Geneva, N. Y. Ontario Co, Box 21 


POTATOES and APPLES wil! keep if stored in Murphy’ 
crates. Send for free booklet. J. H, Murphy, Obie 
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New Edition Ready—Showing 3,000 Housefurnishings Bought at Enormous 
Reductions. Terms—CASH or CREDIT, at an Equal Price. 


As our customers know, we buy nothing but 
bargains. All the time we have several millions 
of dollars waiting for makers who must have 
money—makers who must unload. 

We contract for a factory’s entire surplus out- 

t. Or we buy up factory over-stocks. We 
_ anything for the home which we can buy at 
abargain. And every few months we get outa 
new Bargain Book. 

‘ Our latest book is now ready. It pictures 

more than 3,000 bargains in things for the home. 

Some of the prices are almost unbelievable. On 

every one we guarantee a saving of 15 to 304. 
We want to mail you that book. 


Pay As Convenient 


We sell for cash or credit at an equal price. 
About 600,000 people have charge accounts here. 
They have goods sent on approval, and pay as 
convenient—a little each month. We allow on 
the average over a year to pay, without any 
interest or any extra price. 

We are glad to give credit to anyone who buys 
things for the home. There is no security, no 
publicity, no red tape. Your promise to pay is 
just good as the cash. This helps many 
people to buy things which they could not buy 
otherwise. ‘Thousands of wives pay for house- 
hold things out of chicken and butter money. 

: No. 28X845 
—Bargain 
Turkish 
Couch. Full 
my size, uphols- 

 teredin guar- 
anteed steel 
c onstruction 
and covered 
in finest fig- 
uredvelour. Massive carved solid oak $8 45 
claw-foot frame. Special bargain price ad 


Cash or Credit 








Su uv X% High-grade 
ope vei 9x12-foot rug 
a bargains 
4 bcught at auc- 
” ‘cn from the 
largest manu- 
facturer inthe 
UnitedStates. 
A saving of 
30% is guaran- 
teed on every 
rug. All pat- 
terns and col- 
ors. Bargain 
prices as fol- 
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Bargains In 
Furniture Silverware 
Carpets Chinaware 
Rugs Graphophones 
Draperies Washing Machines 


Stoves Sewing Machines 
Ranges Baby Cabs 
Pianos Lamps and Clocks 


Cash or Credit 

















lows: in our famous Empire 
factory. One of the 


No. 16X1035— 
Colonial Ped- 
estal Dining 
Table Bargain. 
Solid oak, gold- 
en finish, 42- 
inchtop, heavy 
pedestal, 
carved legs 
and claw feet. 


We control the 
factory making this table, hence 


the low bargain price of............. $10.35 
Cash or Credit 
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A Month’s Trial 


Every article is sent on30days’ approval. You 
have it a month before you actually buy it. Ifit 
isn’t such a bargain as you expec you can 
return it at our expense. We will pay freight 
both ways. 

You can see any one of these 3,000 bargains— 
right in your home—without being obliged to 
keepit. 1f you don’t keep it the trial won’t cost 
you a penny. 


Bargain Book Free 


This mammoth book of 3,000 bargains will be 
mailed you free. Every woman will find it im- 
mensely interesting—to see the prices at which 
beautiful things can be bought. Some of the 
pictures arein actual colors. 

Cut out this coupon and send it to us. The 
book will then come by next mail. Please do 
this before you forget it. 


Cut Out This Coupon 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1368 35th Street, Chicago 


CT] Mail me the Bargain Book. 
[-] Mail me the Stove Catalog. 
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No. 50X435 — Tufted Back, 


No. 30X 1820— Steel No.4X1195—Astound- LX485—English Fold- Upholstered Rocker Bargain. 
Range Bargain. Made ing Combination Book- ing Go-Cart Bargain. We bought 9,200 at actual fac- 
case Bargain. Solidoak, Newest19ll design. We tory cost price for spot cash 
golden finish, heavily take the factory output from a manufacturer who re- 
carved. Has French at aspeciallylowprice. quired immediate money. This 


Rugs, 9x12 ft $11.95 up grandest ranges ever pjate mirror,large writ- Has steel frame, fabri- isa beautifulrockerupholstered 
» IRLE It... 20 ------ built. We guarantee a ing space, drawer and cord leather upholstcr- inguaranteed fabricordleather. 
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Velvet 13 95 saving of at least 4on cabinet. Is 71 inches ing and large rubber The American quarter-sawed 
ff  . eer ° UP all stoves sold by us. high and 38inches wide. tires. The best collaps- oak frame is finely finished and 
Asminater 17 50 — eye parseln — te pene $16.50. wy gn the mar- nnn Toes A great 
Rugs, 9x12 ft............ . up ioe to size. i al o. — $11.95 Eoin Gk, $4.85 gain price, er $4.35 
Cash or Credit Cash or Credit Cash or Credit Cash or Credit Cash or Credit 
) SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 1368 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Trees and Seeds That Grow 


E celebrate our 25th Anniversary in the Tree and Seed Business this year, and are 
offering Anniversary Collections to every one of our customers who buy 
‘Trees and Seeds That Grow.’”’ We have collections for men and 
women, boys and girls. and forthe home. If you will send us your name 
and address, we will send you with prices and collection list our 
Free, handsomely illustrated, 25th Anniversary Garden 
k, 136 pages: also Free sample packet of 
our ‘Incomparable Lettuce.” 
Don’t miss these Anniversary 
Collections. Write 
to-day 























All kinds 
of tested fertile Farm, 
Garden and Flower Seeds to 
select from. Finest grade Alfalfa, 
Clover, Seed Corn and Seed Potatoes at 
right prices. Best quality Fruit Trees, large bear- 
ers, grafted stock, not seedlings. Apple 4c. Peach 6c. 
Plum 15c, Cherry 12c. Concord Grapes, $2.50 per hundred. F or- 
est tree seedlings, $1.25 per 1000 up. Stock guaranteed true to name 
and perfectly healthy. We pay freight on ten dollar orders for Nursery 
stock. Get Catalog—we send it free to all readers of this paper. 


GERMAN NURSERIES, Box 106, Beatrice, Neb. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


The demand for a strictly fresh, clean, 
sweet-flavored, strong-bodied egg always 


exists. In the farming towns all over the 
great middle west are thousands of poul- 
try keepers who do produce such eggs 
and who do not receive what they are 
worth. Why? Simply because the pres- 
ent way of handling eggs at the country 
points absolutely eliminates any chance 
of any one producer having his eggs 
spotted and to receive for such any pre- 
mium price. 

As it stands his big, clean, white or 
brown eggs just about help the local mer- 
chant to make up for the small, stale and 
dirty eggs some other fellow brings him 
and to whom he allows just as much in 
trade as he does for the choice eggs. 
That this condition is not just is seen 
at a glance, but the local merchant buys 
as he sells, so we may not look to the 
merchant for any change of tactics. If 
you will look at your market quotations 
as listed in your city newspaper you will 
find eggs graded as follows: Fresh 
Gathered Extras, Fresh Gathered, Firsts, 
Seconds, and Dirties. , 

Eggs sent into the large city markets 
are graded according to these several 
standards and are paid for accordingly. 
These same grades exist just as truly in 
your home town as they do in the city, 
but as a rule no distinction is ever 
made and hence the most potent stimulus 
for the production of choice market eggs, 
that of quality prices, is wholly ignored. 
This fact has made thousands of farm- 
ers ship their eggs to the city markets, 
for there at all seasons of the year a 
fancy freshly gathered egg will always 
bring a premium price. 

The lesson taught the world of produc- 
ers by the western apple grower is just 
as true in the production of eggs. Their 
watchward of “quality” must be that of 
the poultryman and even to a far greater 
extent for the reason that the real food 
value of the egg is contained within a 
shell and the exact quality cannot be ful- 
ly determined until this shell is broken 
and the egg used. As each apple pro- 
ducer is held personally responsible for 
each apple that comes from his orchard, 
so will each farmer be held responsible 
for each egg he offers for food purposes 
and as the apple man he will then re- 
ceive for his eggs their real value, not 
that of a general average product from 
three to five cents below what he should 
receive if his eggs are fresh and clean. 

Any farmer who has a flock of one 
hundred hens can be a case-lot shipper 
the year through, but to do so success- 
fully one must be willing to giye it the 
necessary care and attention it demands. 

PRODUCING THE GOODS. 

What is a “quality” egg, and what es- 
sentials must it prove up to so that it 
may grade “fancy hennery.” There are 
six essentials, 1, fresh gathered where 
produced; 2, clean; 3, of good average 
size and shell quality; 4, sorted as to 
color; 5, properly packed for market so 
as to suggest its real quality; 6, it must 
contain a maximum amount of food 
value. 

Now to consider each essential. First 
is the gathering, and to have fresh-gath- 
ered eggs someone has to make it their 
business and see that the eggs are picked 
up at regular intervals during the day 
and not left to chance. As to how often 





the eggs should be gathered is largely a 
matter of good common sense and the 
season of the year. In hot weather the 
eggs should be picked up at least twice 


daily, as any fertile egg that has the 
warm hen sit upon it for even half a 
day will not grade as_ fresh-gathered 
when reaches the city market. Where 
hens ar. not yarded the hens are sure 
to steal nests, and any eggs found in 


such nests should be broken and used at 
home if found fit to use. As a final pre- 
caution every egg should be lighted or 
candied so that you may know as soon 
as possible the exact condition of the 
eggs you are to sell. The time-worn ex- 
cuse of “I thought the eggs were all 
right” will not do if you wish to figure 
as a producer of choice market eggs. It 
is your business to know. 

Second is the essential “cleanliness.” 
If there is any one item of the list of 
essentials over which variance occurs it 


is this word “clean.” The city egg 
candler, after sizing up the quality in- 
side, takes note of the condition outside, 


and although your egg is strictly fresh 
it goes into the “Fresh Dirties,” if it is 
soiled with mud or manure. If an egg 
is to grade the best jn this second es- 
sential it must be perfectly clean and 
have on it that bloom or soft velvety ap- 


pearance natural to most fresh laid eggs. 
This bloom is destroyed by much 
handling, by hens with dirty feet, by 


people with sweaty, dirty hands, and by 
dirty, dust-laden nest. boxes. 

See to it that the nests are clean and 
kept supplied with an abundance of clean 
litter so that the egg will have a clean 
place to lie, but also a sufficient bed into 
which to fall as it is dropped by the 
hen. Hundreds of fine eggs are cracked 
as they drop from the hen, and although 
of the finest quality they are not safe to 
ship, and if they do get through without 
leaking the egg man very justly will put 
them where they belong or into the 
“Fresh Cracks.” 

In the season of the year when mud is 
prevalent see to it that the floor of the 
hen house is well supplied with litter 
so that the hen with muddy feet will 
have them pretty well dried before she 
gets into the nest and so reduce the 
chances of a mud-soiled egg to a mini- 
mum. Such litter is almost always to be 
had for the carrying. The cleanings from 
your local grist mill and chaff blown out 
is excellent to use in permanently located 


laying hen houses where weed seed is 
not a menace to adjoining lands. Where 
eggs are to be sold for immediate con- 


sumption dirty ean be cleaned by 
placing the soiled eggs in a pail of cool 
water, allowed to stand for a half hour 
then rinsed off in the cool water and al- 
lowed to dry in the air. Never rub an 
egg. If after washing a noticeable stain 
is left do not ship it. The average 
farmer can as a rule consume all of the 
culls that may result when he grades 
and sorts for market. 

Third is good size and shell quality. 
We all have noticed the fact that dif- 
ferent breeds of chickens lay eggs of 
varying size and color. As to size we 
should never send a very small egg to 
market as its presence among eggs 
of good size is always noticeable espe- 
cially during the spring and summer. In 


eggs 















POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


After all, it’s the 
TRUTH—the plain 
unvarnished prac- 
tical facts about 
poultry-raising, that 
you want, not theories 
advanced by writers 
who too often have “an axe 
to grind.” 

r.S. B. Twining, a lead- 
ing authority on practical 
poultry-raising for profit, has 
written a valuable book that 
gives readers the benefit of his 
life-long experience—a plain, 
honest statement of facts 
Every phase of the poultry business is 

covered including Capon Culture. 
POULTRY TRUTHS is being sold 
on its merits—no connection with any 
publication or advertising scheme, 
You'll find it profitable to read 
this bock. No other book contains 
so much practical,reliable advice, 


{ 0 PER COPY 


POSTPAID 

Send for Your Copy Today. 

AFTON FARMS, Box D16 
Yardley, Pa 


INCUBATOR 


Note:--Center 
Heat--Size of Oil 
Tank--Eggs in Sight 
You can operate with 1-2 the work— 


l gallon of oil—1 filling 
of lamp forentire hatch. 
Turn eggs without re- 
moving nest shaped 
tray. Many testimon- 
ials convince us Rayo Is 
best incubator made— 
98 per cent hatches—70 
day -+rial We pay the 
freight. 


Our catalog is FREE 
Write for it today 


Rayo Incubator Company 


FOUR DOLLAR HENS 


Any good common hens can be made to 
pay a profit of full Four Dollars a year 
each by RIGHT MANAGEMENT. Let me 
show you how. Booklet sent free. 


F. GRUNDY, Expert Poultryman, 
Morrisonville, - Illinois 


Don’t Let ROUP Steal Your Poultry 


profits, Prevent it. Use Walker's Roup and 
Cholera Remedy. A surecure for roup. A relia- 
ble preventive and tonic. If you don’t find it the #f 
best general poultry remedy you ever used, your | 
money back. Bend 50c for a box postpaid. Get} ed 
free book ‘‘Poultry Troubles.” \ 


Waker Remeoy Co., 70 MAIN ST.,LAMON!, (OWA 


@ -—=SOMAKA-SHEL SOLUBLE SOLUBLE 
Bright, sharp, shining 
Makes bone and In- 
Creases Egg-Produc- 
tion when Eggs are 
high. Ask your dealer 


or send us 81.00 fortwo 

$1.00 lb. bags f. 0. b. cars 

_—— HILL SILICA’ S ROCK ‘to. 

Box New Brunswick, N. J. 


TRY HOUGHTONS WIRE EGG CARRIER 
for shipping eggs to market and his wire egg 
turner to hold and turn eggs to be used for 
hatching. Stamp for circular. 

HERBERT HOUGHTON, . HARVARD, MASS. 


$3.00 to $6.00 Income per Hen 







































































Humphrey’s Secret insures eggs all wit- 
ter—150 to 250 Eggs a year per hen. 
Send on book on ‘The Golden Egg’’ and Bone Cutters. 


HUMPHREY, Gain Street Factory, Joliet, Hl. 
PURE KELLERSTRASS WHITE ORPINGTONS 


We won Ist pullet 91 birdsinclass. Stock andeggs chesp. 
Gabel's Pig Forceps soid on 30 days trial. 
GABEL MANUFACTURING CO., HAWKEYE, IOWA 


FARMERS—Its easy “keeping book” with my Farm and 
Egg Record. 50 pages, 12x9inches. Price 50c postpaid. 
FRANK J, OVERTON, Port Jefferson Station, Long Island, 5. ¥. 


S. 4 Reds Partridge Cochins, Columbian Wyandottes, 
9 Choice Catalog. W. J. Casey, Knoxville, lows lows 


POULTRY PAPER,SAMPLE FREE 
Hawkins Pub. Co., - = Amityville, N.Y: 
By special arrangement, National Incubator Exchange, 
Garrettford, Pa., will send Buckeye Incubators on easy 
payments at factory prices, Write for free circular. 
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the fall and winter this rule need not be 
followed so closely for the reason that 
eggs are scarce and the trade cannot be 
as insistent for size and also the fact 
that many eggs are being laid by early- 
hatched pullets, whose first eggs are as 
a rule, and if coming from some breeds, 
small in size. In the flocks of the larger 
varieties we also get eggs that are very 
large and certainly fine to look at. If 
you ship them at all put them on the top 
jayer of the shipping case, but you are 
taking a chance with your eyes open if 
you ship a very large egg, as it is al- 
most always sure to get crushed in 
transit and so creates a “loss off” item 
that is very annoying when you get your 
returns. 
We have a law in some states that a 
dozen of eggs shall weigh not less than 
one and one-half pounds to the dozen. A 
dozen of ordinary Leghorn eggs will 
weigh this much and the general run of 
eggs from the larger breeds will weigh 
from three to eight ounces more. The 
general appearance of a case of evenly 
sorted gnd good sized eggs will often 
bring the extra cent-a-dozen premium. Do 
not put in eggs of a pigeon size unless 
you want to get the price of pigeon eggs. 
The shell cuality should be watched as 
the egg receives a good bit of rough 
handling in its journey to the city, and 
it all depends on the shell, providing 
proper cases are used. See that material 
for making egg shell is always before 
the laying hens. When packing into 
cases never put in the egg with a thin 
shell that looks as though it might easily 
be broken. 
As to color it is simply a question of 
the preference of the city market to which 
you are shipping. The New York City 
markets prefer the white egg, Boston 
wants the brown, and both will pay a 
premium for their respective wants. The 
markets of the middle west are not so 
particular as to color, but it is far bet- 
ter to pack your white eggs on one side 
of the case and the brown ones on the 
other if you can fill but one case. 
Handling the eggs from a mixed flock 
where one gets all colors and shades of 
egg shells is not as_ satisfactory as 
handling the eggs from a pure bred 
flock, so get rid of the various breeds 
and stick to one breed of hen. A full 
ease of white or brown eggs all of good 
size and clean always bring an expres- 
sion of pleasure from any one who gets 
a look and most surely influences the 
price paid. “Quality” eggs are never 
those of all colors and sizes, even if they 

are perfectly clean. 
READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


Next is the packing. The regular egg 
ease holds thirty dozen and with fillers 
can be bought for about 25 cents. These 
gases are used by the regular dealers all 
over the country. If you intend to make 
a reputation for your eggs it is ad- 
visable to use a shipping case that willl 
offer greater protection and one that can 
bear your stencil and be returned when 
empty. The ordinary egg cases are re- 
turnable, but only in the sense that you 
will get back an egg case for the one you 
send, and you will soon get tired of buy- 
ing new cases to ship in and getting back 
old battered ones-that will give your eggs 
a black-eye if you use them to ship in. 

Use a heavy, strongly made case simi- 
lar to the ones shown in the two illus- 
trations. Your name and advertisement 
of your farm can be lettered on the top 
and also the sides and ends. If you 
will make it plain to the party to whom 
you ship that this is a special case and 
you want it returned you will get it. 
The chances of getting a better market 
for your eggs is: far greater if you will 
use a case of this kind. The writer, who 
has had personal experience, has had let- 


ters from total strangers, in many cases | * 


private individuals and small retail deal- 
ets who are constantly hunting for eggs 
of quality and who state that they had 
seen one of my egg cases at some rail- 
toad station or in some store. If you live 
& good distance from the point to which 
you ship, it is wise to use a heavy case. 
Also the impression made upon _ the 


Ship You The Best Incubator 
In The World On Trial. 


When I say the best Incubator in the world, I mean it. My Fairfield is not 
only the best built; it’s also the most substantial, the easiest and cheapest to oper- 
ate and on top of that it’s the World’s Best Hatcher. 

Those are strong claims but the Fairfield makes good in every case. 
are from Missouri give me a chance to “‘show you."” Send me yournam 
andaddress. I will make you a two hatch trial proposition and give 
you an iron-clad guarantee that my Fairfield will hatch 90% 
or better or take back the machine without expense to you. 


If you 





are now in use, 
s They are giving satisfac- 
tion in every way. Many 
State Institutio:s are using Fair- 
fieldsexclusively. Big poultry rais- 
. ae ers have thrown out their other ma- 
chines and put in Fairfields. Leading members of the 
Poultry Association endorse the Fairfield. Why? 
Simply because the Fairfield costs no more than the or- 
dinary machine, is cheaper to operate, requires less care 
and makes bigger and better hatches than any other 
machine. My Fairfield is built of California Redwood. 
Has large, roomy egg chamber, perfect ventilation and 
a heating system that guarantees even temperature. 
Free catalog gives full description. 


The Best Poultry Book and 
Catalog Ever Published is 


F re e To Every Reader 


of This Paper 


It’s a great big book. Full of interesting facts from 
cover tocover. Tells about the Fairfield Incubators 
and Brooders. Contains helpful hints to poul- 
try raisers. How to prevent and cure 
chicken diseases. What and how 

Ayyto feed. Has many colored pic- 

tures of poultry scenes, etc. It 
is the finest, most complete book 
y ever published for free distribu- 
tion. Any book seller would 
Charge you at least $1.00 for a work 
containing the information my 
book does. To readit will be the 
best time you ever put in. Write 













y My 2 | | 
| Trial Offers 

Try before you buy. That's 
my way of acquainting you 
with my Fairfield. It’s the fair- 
est, squarest way I know. My 
Fairfield must hold upits repu- 
tation. It must sell itself. It 
must prove by actual test that 
it’s justasIclaim. Iamsosure 
of my Fairfield that I will gladly 
ship it to you for a two hatch 
trial, freight prepaid. When it 
arrives examine it; inspect every 
part of it. Fill it with eggs and 
watch it work. When the first 
hatch is done make another. 
Then let the results decide 
whether you want to keep the 
machine or not. If it’s not sat- 
isfactory ship it back and I 
will pay freight. That's fair 
to you in every way. It’s 
the safest and surest way to 
get the Incubator you 
want. V/rite for catalog £ 
and full particulars today 


Sam Thompson, /@# sexs 


Pres. Nebraska ‘ Pm 































incubator Co., 


ANI T@ om for it today, get my incubator propo- 
154 Main Street, / Fr me ae \ iv sition before you buy anv machine. 
Fairfield, \ SAT TRY, poke 4 ° 
Nebraska. |) ez PBs the OP 


Sam Thompson Will 


















dealer the first time you ship is as a rule 













Absolutely the best hatcher on the market at any 
price. Guaranteed to hatch every fertileegg. I'm 
the Original Hot Water, Double Wall Incubator 
man—you know that’s the only dependable hatch- 
ing system. Ask the editor of this paper about me 
and my machines, Don't fool with a hot air 
incubator or a single wall machine of any descrip- 
tion, but take my offer of 


20 FOR MY 50 EGG 
een DOUBLE WALL ‘ 
Hot Water Incubator. 


Low price—sure. HowcanIdoit? Well, 1st—My enormous output cuts down my 
manufacturing cost. 2nd—I share this saving with you. I prefer to sell 60,000 
machines at a fair profit rather than 6,000 at a big profit. 3rd—I sell direct to you 
for cash, cut out all middleman’s profit and bad accounts—that’s why you can buy 
a Wooden Hen, 100 Egg Size for $7.60, 200 Egg Size for $9.60. My guaranty warrant 
with every one of these 30-year tested machines. 


800,000 Satisfied Users, 1 Can Satisty You 


Every hi pletely equipped ready to hatch when received. Built 
of best material. Carefully finished. Absolutely self-regulating. Hot 
water tank covers entire top of egg chamber. Double walls. Patent egg 
trays. Heater burns less than one-half ofl of any other make. Carefully 
crated for shipment and all orders filled same day as received. 
Send for free catalog with description of full line of Excelsiors, Wooden 
Hens, Brooders, etc. Write now—TO-DAY. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Box 231-D, Quincy, Hil. 












ee ee 
No Incubator in the World has such 
a record of Success! 
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90 
the one that counts most of all. The pic- | 
tures show what is known as the Hough- 
ton Egg Carrier, holding 30 dozen. Each 
tray contains six dozen. These have 
been used by the writer for many years. 
A case of this nature will provide a car- 
rier that will last for years, protect the 
eggs and reduce the “loss-off’ item to 





The Shipping Case Mr. Butler Speaks of. 


almost nothing, stand the rough handling 
in good shape and also provide a fine 
chance to advertise your name and busi- 
ness. A case of this kind attracts at- 
tention at once and its outside appear- 
ance suggests quality. If the contents 
bear out the impression a good price and 
a steady outlet is assured for the ship- 
per. 

I do not believe that the stamping of 
each egg with the date of production is 
worth the time it takes to put it there. 





There is no protection for you in this, 
as any person can counterfeit your stamp, 
can buy poor eggs and place your stamp 
on them and sell them once at least as 
your brand and you will learn that all 
the experience that a city housekeeper 
wants with a poor egg is just once. 
The real thing that cannot be substi- 
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The Eggs Held by Wire Carry Safely. 


tuted is the quality of your egge and the 
confidence that you gradually build up 
that you can always be counted on 
to provide that “quality.” After all, 
even the egg business gets back to a 
question of simple faith. Such faith 
once secured is invaluable, but if ever 
abused is gone forever. Remember it is 
not the thousands of good eggs, but the 
one bad or poor egg that is longest re- 
membered and that causes all the trou- 
ble. To be continued 





An Incubator Free ; 

Successful Farming’ believes there 
should be an incubator on every farm. It 
means chickens for eating, more eggs and 
a money maker. To help encourage this 
we are going to give an incubator abso- 
lutely free to the person making the best 


hatch. 

Here are the only conditions: You 
must buy the incubator this season of 
some advertiser in Successful Farming. 
Keep a careful record of the hatch which 
you can acknowledge before a notary, if 
necessary, write us before May 30th, giy- 
ing the number of eggs started with, and 
number of chicks hatched, and to the per- 
son making largest per cent cf hatch, 
we will refund every dollar they paid for 
their incubator. This is simple and easy. 
Remember, the incubator must be bought 
this season of an advertiser in Success- 
ful Farming. When writing to firm 
mention Successful Farming. Take this 
copy and write every incubator adver- 
tiser in it or at least send for catalogue 
so as to get all the information possible, 
pick out your machine, get it and then 
be careful with your hatch. If you make 
best hatch, we will repay you every dol- 
lar you paia for the machine. 

It does not matter whether you start 
50, 100 or 200, or any number of eggs. 
Test at the end of the 10th day, taking 
out infertile eggs, keeping a record of 
those so taken out. Then keep a record 
of eggs hatched from the rest. 

Don’t fail to take advantage of this 
You want an incubator anyway, and by 
buying it of our advertisers, you stand 
every chance in the world of getting all 
your money back. We positively guaran- 
tee every advertiser in our columns to do 
as they agree. Write us if you intend to 
compete and be sure to get your record 
of hatch in by May 30th. You can make 
two or three hatches by that time. Ad- 
dress all letters in regard to this to Poul- 
try Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











A Billion Dollars Poultry Money for 1911 


oO 





Fire Proof Insurable 


ti 


for profit. 


This new Year Book for 1911 tells about the wonderful 
money-making possibilities in raising chickens. 
thai over one billion dollars will be the total balue of the 
poultry and eggs produced in America in 1911. 
tells why this is so, on the authority of Hon. James Wilson, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


Poultry and eggs are two of your most important crops. 


Don't forget that! 


They are worth your best effort and best attention. 
must have the right equipment—a real incubator! 

The Cyphers is the Jogical incubator for the intelligent 
farmer who uses modern appliances—for whom the best is 


INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 


, se ulating; fireproof and insur- 
able. Every machine is fully and positively guaranteed. 


none too good. 


CYPHER 


are self-ventilating, self-re 


W 


our big free book 


C 
and annual 
‘yman’s Guide— 

just off the press. 
We will gladly mail 
it on request to any earnest farmer, or farmer’s wife or 
daughter, who realizes that the farmer is the natural poul- 
tryman—and the farm is the natural place to raise poultry 


WANT to 
send you, 
postpaid, and eggs. 
f 212 pages—the 
yphers Catalogue 
Poul- 


poultry raising. 


plants. 
ment stutions. 


It states 


And it d 
ties. 


You 


New York, N. ¥, 
23 Barelay St. 
Kansas (ity, Mo. 
317-319 Southwest Blvd, 
Boston, Mass. 
12-14 Canal Street 


And every page is interesting, helpful, inspiring, 
See pictures of the world’s largest, best paying poultry 
See letters from users,--farmers, fanciers, experi- 
See the Standard Cyphers Incubators and 
Broodersinall sizes. illustrated and 
described in detail. 
hundred standard poultry special- 
Write for this book now 
the biggest book about the biggest 
industry—a billiondollarbusiness. 
Send a postal today to learn how 
to get your share of the profits. 


Cyphers Incubator Ce. 
Dept. 51 


Factory and Home Offices, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Stores: 


A Big Share of It Belongs to Every Farmer 
and His Wifeom:Why Not Get Your Share? 


Don’t throw away your money On a cheap, built-to-sel 
incubator—a never-ending waste of time, money, temper 
Own a Cyphers first—and you will never know 
what incubator troubies are. 


Free To You, Postage Paid—This Big 
212-Page Guide To Poultry Profits 


Our 1911 Book, ‘Profitable Poultry Raising,” will make 


the way clear to you. 
; ‘Pull of just the information you need. 





It is a text book on all branches of 


practical. 


Also our one 





Oakland, Cal. 
1569 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. 
340-344 N. Clark Street 
2,000 Local 
Belling Agents 


Free, Postpaid to Any Address 
If You Mention This Paper 











ALFALFA CLOVER SEED 





Northern grown, “Full of Life,"’ tests 98% purity, 9% germination. 
for samples and prices and New Beautifully Illustrated Catal 
about the best varieties of “Full of Life’’ Seeds, 


H. W. BUCKBEE, 


Write 
which tells 


Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, etc, 


Rockford Seed Farms, R.F.D. 67 ROCKFORD, 
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° Yes, Sir; right now while it’s on your mind. Don’t put it off! Sit right down now and write me for my price on 
Sa the size and style engine you want, and I don’t care whether it’s a Stationary, Portable, or Pumping Outfit. 

nd : 
4 Now listen! I am operating right here in Waterloo—exclusively . 

‘h, oor the farmers—the largest engine factory in the world selling e eat a oway he 
or ° . . . “ : 

ve direct. This factory is equipped with every machine and device 

y. known to reduce cost of production—expensive, automatic, self-ad- =: —_— 

38- justing machines that produce a perfect finished part at one-half Sa e f m ae Af SF > Ss 

m the cost of the old fashioned methods used by most competitors. $50 $65 GALLO re LK) ‘Y \ 
is aan to 4 , Vm a) 

= I buy raw material in tremendous quantities—not enough 91 h Fie y i 
_ only to build engines; but enough all at one time—on one big ON @ 4 A. Pp. ani 1 Se, @- | 
le, contract—to keep all my factories busy and in this way get a price Galloway Ou ;, A j 
. far below what the ordinary manufacturer pays. ‘ i “ Aas y/ 
- Now to the first shop cost—this bed rock cost of ata a ~" Ad 

rt raw material, machining, and labor I add just Save from $65 GALLOWAY ra’ 

zs one small profit for myself, and sell to you direct t $125 . V is é . 

ng without the expensive help of middlemen or other 0 on “1 @&| Ary, ‘ 

of expensive methods. Not a a <a goes to af h. p. Ae LP i 

rd y xcept to the company of which I am presi- —_ i nc 

: jam ont that profit is smali—very small—because Galloway : a hl fi w i i ; 

. it is based on the full capacity of my factory, 

by which is 55,000 complete and perfect standard, 

- high grade Gasoline engines annually, from 1 3-4 


to 15 Horse Power. 


n- 
There is no skimping of quality on Save from 
rd Galloway Engines. Every machine is $100 to 
ke made just as good as money, brains, 
d- and the best of material can make it, $175 on 
ul- and I guarantee everyone of them for a 7h 4 
es five long years and give you besides 30 2 A. p. ; Days 
_ days free trial to decide whether or Galloway ; 
— not it’s the engine you want to buy. F 
I only ask you to give my engine a ree 
| trial. Put it to any test you will— e 
compare it point by r= . . Trial 
Moline engize you Save from me eS ad , Pe ge 2 
asoline eng “ i 
T ave ever seen or $150 to $225 GALLOWAY te : to prove sbesliane- 
heard of anywhere, 10h ieee Mae ad ly that the Gallo- 
9 regardless of price, OM @ - Pp. mes “f ff * way is the engine 
hed and then, if you are Galloway you want to saw 
satisfied, the machine your wood, grind 
el is yours. If you are your feed, pump 
oF not satisfied, turn it your water, run 
Ww down—send it back to your ensilage cut- 
ae Le pay the a —_ separa- 
reight both ways. or, washing ma- 
. chine, grindstone, 
<a —— 
‘ chinery you have 
_ Save from on your farm. 


| $325 on CALLOWAY IM) Mf My Sizzling 1911 
yah i! Gy At Price Announce- 
F ment Extraordi- 

protect Games nary ea ee 

every pur- * test proposition ever print- 


. ed on the Gasoline Engine 

chaser of a ir subject. This book fairly 
bristles with a whole lot of 

Galloway live information that every 
with a farmer should have, and it 


will be sent free to anyone 
who writes for it. It’s worth 
the trouble and then some, 
so do it now while you 
think of it. 
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Topical Discussions. 

Each month we will have a special 
topic for discussion. I wish you would 
all feel free to write your ideas and so 
help the rest of us. 

Give us the benefit of your experience, 
and don’t be afraid to say what you think. 
The most helpful papers will be pub- 
lished; none will be returned. 

The subject for discussion in May will 
be: “Is there economy in doing your own 
canning and preserving in preference to 
buying canned goods, if you have to buy 
fruit, or if you have a good market for 
your own fruit?” 

All letters discussing this question must 
be in the office by February 25, 1911. 

The June topic will be: “Describe 
some device of household construction 
(especially kitchen) which will simplify 
work, 

Discussions to be in by April 2nd, 1911. 


~ & Oo 
Ventilation and Sanitation—A Rural 
Problem. 
By A. E. Kepford, State Lecturer on 
Tuberculosis. 
When it is known that 35 ner cent of 


the patients admitted to the State Sani- 
torium are from the farms, one may do 
well to stop and consider the cause. The 
question raised may be answered by the 
fact that our rural friends do not pay 
enough attention to those simple precau- 
tionary measures—ventilation and sani- 
tation. Custom and tradition are usually 
an intimate part of home life on the 
farm. What is usual or has been passed 
on from one generation to another is often 
venerated, if not worshipped. 

Because we have shut up our houses 
to keep out the cold and incidentally to 
keep from “taking cold” in the winter 
from time immemorial, in spite of the fact 
that modern science teaches us better, we 
have been simply following the traditions 
of the past. As our fathers lived and 
died of the ~lagues of ignorance so we 
live and die. Not only our houses are 
rendered unwholesome by the exclusion of 
fresh air and sanitation, but we even in- 
vade the courts of the Lord with our 
fouled and fetid air which we keep locked 
up to be used from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
When slain by the “white plague” the 
result of our own foolish sunerstitution, 
we seem to find consolation in attribut- 
ing the cause to an “all-wise Providence” 
and congratulate ourselves that God is 
well-pleased with our abundant faith. Our 
school houses reek with the filthy air 
breathed over and over again and send 
our children back to us devitalized in 
body and dishonored in mind. 

In the matter of food and drink, it 
frequently happens that little or no sani- 
tation is observed. The cow barn where 
the milk used on our tables, and the most 
important article of diet for infants, little 
children and invalids, is produced, is fre- 
quently reeking with dirt and the foulest 
odors: but little attention is paid to 
cleanliness in the operation of milking and 
the food becomes contaminated with dis- 
ease germs which do certainly kill. In 
the matter of water supply, cess pools and 
privy vaults are adjacent to wells which 
hecome infected with typhoid germs. I 
have seen the surface drainage from barn- 
yards pour down around wells from which 
water was constantly used for household 


purposes. I have known whole families 
to be smitten with tvnhoid fever as a 
result of such inexcusable carelessness. 


And in respect to the animals, it often 
happens that their water supply is from 
a stagnant pond or dirty slough. Cows, 
especially, have been abused in this par- 
ticular, but the neglect of these animals 
may at last be our own sorrow. An in- 
cident will serve to illustrate: A family 
had a run of typhoid. An analysis of the 
milk showed typhoid germs which were 
traced to a scum-covered pond in the pas- 
ture from which not only the cows drank, 





but waded into, smearing their udders 
with the muck of the slough. Then by 
unclean habits of milking, the germs were 
conveyed into the milk and the story of 
death was written. 

Thus it will be seen that the water 
supply and nreparation of food become 
exceedinvly important. It is idle to deny 
that hygienic measures are not as neces- 
sary on the farm as in the city. Yet our 
rural friends as a whole have not learned 
the value of sanitation as have the urban 
dwellers. This may be due to the fact 
that the city has to adopt these sanitary 
precautions to avoid disaster to the mul- 
titudes and millions of dollars have been 
spent in laying of sewers, disposal of gar- 
bage, and securing pure water. Not only 
has it been necessary to rigidly guard 
these things, but inspection of milk and 
meat and other food products is impera- 
tive to prevent epidemic of one kind or 
another. 

That the average farmhouse is not prop- 
erly ventilated in the winter is a tragic 
fact. And this fact becomes more momen- 
tous in view “* he high intelligence and 
common sense _we western farmer. No 
class of people have less excuse for lack 
of fresh nir and abundant sunshine. In 
the great out-of-doors with the limitless 
stretches of blue sky, amidst the surges 
of unpolluted air and uncrowded by multi- 
tudes of disease-bearing people, there is 
no reason why these farm homes should 
not be sanitary and hygienic. But they 
are not!» In the modern residence, the 
architect has neglected the ventilation of 
the house altogether, or abandoned it to 
the heating engineer. The architectural 
plans and specifications provide that the 
house shall be heated, but whether the 
fresh air shall be taken in from the out- 
side and foul air eliminated through es- 
cape ducts, does not enter into the con- 
sideration. It is probably true that most 
houses heated with hot air furnaces have 
no system of ventilation at all. There is 
a system of circulation—not ventilation— 
of the air already in the house. The cold 
air is taken from the front hall in all 
likelihood and sent through the furnace 
where it is heated and carried back to be 
inhaled by the occupants and exhaled 
to again be carried back to be heated and 
re-breathed and so on ad infinitum. That 
the air may be thus heated successfully 
and circulated as well is true, but the 
disastrous effects which follow in the de- 
struction of human life is amazingly true. 
The fatal thing about these systems is 
that usually the instructions to be fol- 
lowed require that the house shall be kept 
closed as nearly air-tight as _ possible. 
There is a warning that anv deviation 
will interfere with the perfect working of 
the plant. Thus the house becomes a 
veritable hot-house and the inhabitants 
thereof come forth physically devitalized 
and manv of them join the ranks of the 
white-faced throng. 

The’ stove-heated farmhouse as gen- 
erally prepared for winter is positively 
vile. I have seen these houses banked up 
with manure or dirt, storm windows on 
and storm doors. I have seen the cracks 
and crevices calked with rags and the 
house as nearly hermetically sealed as 
possible. Here coughs and colds have 
been constant while the mortality from 
pneumonia and tuberculosis has been ap- 
palling. I have seen physicians fighting 
for fresh air in these homes, to be rebuffed 
by the old-fashioned 
does not always wear petticoats, either— 


or interfered with by anxious friends, and. 


which resulted i. the death of the patient 
and to the detriment of the doctor's repu- 
tation. From these unventilated homes 
come forth many children with tonsilitis 
and sore throat, coughs, colds and ca- 
tarrhal inflammations of the air passages. 

Tuberculosis is a house disease and this 
plague would soon be rendered inocuous 
if our dwellings, especially the sleeping 
roms, were properly ventilated so as to 


grandmother—who } 








Abolish Kitchen Drudgery 





A million women 
in the United States 
now have cabinets 
in their kitchens. 

Nearly half this 
million are Hoosiers, 
Tens of thousands 
of these wonderful 
Hoosier Cabinets are 
in busy farm kitch- 
ens, saving house- 
wives miles of steps 
and hours of labor. 


Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 


One Dollar a Week Puts This 
Cabinet in Your Kitchen 


The Hoosier saves you thecountless trips you 
now make from the kitchen table to the pantry 
—the hooks and shelves. It saves you from 
stooping over bins, barrels and boxes to as- 
semble a dozen things for your work. The 
Hoosieris built of three thicknesses of golden 
oak and lasts a lifetime. It is the only kit 
cabinet with aluminum work table. 

Write us for our FREE CABINET BOOK. We 
will tell you where you can see the wonderful 
Hoosier Cabinet near your home. In nearly 
every community there is a licensed Hoosier 
agent who sells the cabinet at the low price 
established by the factory. Look for the sign 
(shown below). ‘The merchant who has this 
sign in his window is a good man to know. (10) 


HOOSIER MFG.CO., 12SouthSt., New Castle, Ind, 
World's Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets 


Mr. Husband: 


You have riding 

lows and many farm 

mplements to make 
your work easy. Have 
you ever thought 
that your wife should 
have a step saver for 
HER work? The old- 
time kitchen table is 
as far out of date 
as the walking plow 
The Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet saves as 
much labor in the 
kitchen as the rid- 
ing plow saves in the 
fie}d. 






























gy CHNARIES ON TRIAL 


Over in Germany we 
canaries to actually imitate the tones 
of the flute, violin, and chimes, and 
to trill more Seautifully than the 
pa ey operatic soprano. The Bell 

oll as sung »~ one of these little 
birds is a revelation, They sing until 
lights go out. 

We will sell you one of these birds and allow you to 
keep tt for two weeks on trial. Then if you don’t 
think he is the most wonderful canary you ever heard, 
you can retura him to us and we will return your money. 


You are under no obligations when you order one of 
these canaries. We are very willing to e all the 


Last season we sold over 4,000 of these songste”s 
on trial in the U. S., Canada and Mexico, and every bird 
stayed sold. The people who bought them were de- 
lighted and we have hundreds of letters to prove 

We publish a book that tells how canaries are trained. 
We will send you this book free. Write for o- 

1236 Market St. Philadelphia 
Cugley & Mullen, Inc., The Senpest oes shop in the World 
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liberal freight proposition; and 
money saving cash offers. 

-TELFER CARPET CO., 
258 Walaut St., Des Moines, 
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insure an abundance of fresh air to be 
constantly admitted. 

The value of fresh air cannot be over- 
stated. Not only do the lungs. re- 
quire a vast amount every hour, but the 
skin—which has been called the third 
lung—must have a constant supply of air 
in order to do its proper functioning. 
Add to this the necessary bathing of the 
body at frequent intervals and with prop- 
er diet, there is no reason why the farm- 
er’s family should not live a hundred 
years. 

It is one of the unfortunate traits of 
the human family that we do not learn 
readily. We might long since have drawn 
valuable lessons from our dumb animals. 
We have learned that tuberculosis kills 
our cattle if we insist on shutting out the 
fresh air, so we have devised methods 
of ventilating our barns. We take par- 
ticular care of our horses to avert lung 
fever and pneumonia; we see that our 
hogs and chickens have plenty of fresh 
air. Now if it is good for these lower 
animals, it must be good for us and our 
children. 

No house is scientifically, hence prop- 
erly ventilated, that does not take the 
air from the outside, warm it and have 
the foul air escane through a flue or other 
device. Not only ‘is it imperative that our 
dwelling houses shall be thus arranged, 
but our churches and school buildings— 
especially the latter—should be ventilated 
in the most approved manper. It may 
not have occurred to you, but it is my 
deliberate judgment after nearly five years 
of careful investigation in this field that 
we are debauching the bodies of our chil- 
dren in the school rooms. When we build 
our school houses the rule has been to 
save meney for the tax payer but little 
consideration has been paid to saving the 
health of our children; we have _ built 
without thought of sanitation and hygiene. 
Not onlv this, but we have even invaded 
the sacred precincts of God’s house and 
cast the expurgated sins of our bodies into 
His sanctuary in the guise of foul air to 
remain from Sabbath to Sabbath,’ a 
stench in the nostrils of Jehovah. I say 
this reverently: that many a good ser- 
mon has been shorn of its power because 
it fell upon ears deafened by carbonic 
acid gas in the air of the worshippers. 
It is time to heed the warning—how shall 
we escane if we neglect the salvation of 
*o0d food, sunshine and fresh air? We 
have not escaped in the past and cannot 
hope to escape in the future if we insist 
on violating the most simple law of com- 
mon sense and decency. 
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Cheer Him. 

We have read of the fireman, who, 
high upon the ladder, was checked by the 
flame and smoke on his way to rescue a 
child. A voice in the crowd below cried, 
“Cheer him! Cheer him!” Up went 
the shout of the multitude and through 
fire and smoke went the fireman, seized 
the child and brought it safely to the 
ground. 

You met a man today whose face was 
sad. You knew that his heart was sad 
likewise for you had read in last night’s 
paper that he had received a message 
stating that his only son was lying at 
the point of death a thousand miles 
away. Did you cheer him? Did you 
speak some word of encouragement that 
would bring a ray of sunshine into his 
otherwise dark day? If not you missed 
a golden opportunity to help him bear 
up under his burden of anxiety. 

You met another man today who is 
making a hard fight to save his little 
home from “going under the hammer.” 
You understand all about it for you well 
Temember how it cost him a pretty penny 
to save that good-for-nothing boy of his 
from a term in the penitentiary. The 
mortgage on the house was his only way 
to raise the money. And now he’s 
working day and night to pay off the 
mortgage and recover his title. Did you 
cheer him? Don’t you know he’s making 
the very best effort of his life? Did you 
Speak some word of encouragement that 
would send him on his way with a lighter 
heart? —Orin Edson Crooker. 
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Read Successful Farming. 














Why GoYourself =i) Cea] (ies) [See] 
When agit! 
| | Milt] 


The telephone 
mS hammers home that 
See Sil wal old truth, “Time saved is 
y\) 4 4 | money made.”” The ways in 
1 lbs bal hit which a farmer can save his time through 
4a) the use of the telephone are countless. But the 
Wy ica value of the telephone depends upon its 
aye |. Th i reliability. Be sure your telephone is a 


“iY Western Their 
Rural Telephone 


and you have the best telephone made, You will always find it ready for 
use, and remarkably free from troubles common to most telephones, 
Insist that your telephone company furnish you with a Western 
Electric telephone. Then you will find double the pleasure and 
convenience in telephoning. 
“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT™ We will gladly send youcomplete rsa. menoed 
F information regarding Western 
Electric telephones. Just fill out 
coupon and mail to our nearest 
ouse. 
The Western Electric Company 
Furnishes Equipment for Wane 
Every Electrical Need. AEST CECI TELEPn 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Chicago Saint Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Yndianapotis Manufacturers of Kansas City Los Angeles 


Booklet 
....No. 31 



























Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 
Address. 








Boston ie : the 5,000,000 Denver 
Pittsburg Cincinnati “* Bell ”” Telephones Dallas Seattle o 
Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City E 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin 
Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo Zz 
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Take this machine {nto your home; use ft as your own; tryall its attachments, and If it exactl 
all we claim for it in ever Preupecte if it is noe handsomer, better made, more to hg te it it 


does not do better work than any machine three times its price, we will take it back and you will not 
be put, to any expense whatever, ‘Try it a month absolutely free; then, Jf satisfied, pay 


00 A MONT Think of it! Less than other high- 

s érade machines rent for. ee 
Formerly sold through dealers and agents for $45 to $65. Now offered #-=—==aam ‘ 

direct from our factory to you On easy payments at about one-third its old . 


price. We havecut off our wholesalers, jobbers, dealers, and agents, giving 
you their profit —— 


SAVE $25.00 TO $35.00 = 


by buying from the only manufacturers in 
the world who Sell high-grade sewing ma- 
chines direct from factory to family. Itcosts 
you less to buy the King than to rent any 
other h-grade machine from a dealer or 
agent. ‘The King won the gold medal, first 

rize, highest award at the Alaska-Yukon 

exposition. phe judges officially declared it 
tobe ‘‘ The World's Best Sewing Machine.”* 


OUR 20-YEAR GUARAN- 


means !fthe machine proves defect+ § 
ive in material or workmanship dur- 


ing 20 yearsof service we will replace it with 
another machine or CT MAC money. 


THIS PERFECT MACHINE 
is strictly ball-bearing; has the newest drop head 
automatic lift ;iseasy running and sewsa perfect lock ff 
stitch. Among the operations it performsareadjust- 
able hemming, hemming and od 
French seam, frilling, tucking, bind 
fold, braiding, darning, quilting, ruffling, pl 3 

filing between two bands, edgestitching and piping 
and shirring. We positively guarantee that thismar- 
velous variety and perfection of work cannot be 
duplicated by the attachments of any other family 
sewing machine in the world. The machine is com- ’ 
plete and includes all theattachments, Write for {llustrated catalogue giving complete 


KING SEWING MACHINE CO., 164 RANO ST., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 




















Send us your name and address. We will send you d a Vulcan 
Razor. Shave with it for 30 days. Ifat the end of that time you're 
satisfied that it’s the best razor you ever put to your fece send us 
61.75. If not, just send back the razor and there will be no charge. 
But youcan’t hel liking this fine English crucible steel, even tem- 
pered and bevel edge razor because it’s made right—tempered right—ground right—sold right. State whether you 
want round or square point; wide, medium or narrow blade; whether your beard is stiff, medium or soft and how 





often you shave. Isn't it worth writing to find a razor that just SUTLERY. beard! 
Complete Gutiery Catalog Sent Free, U, S. CUTLERY GO, Dept. 658 St. Lowle, Me. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMINO will supply its readers with 
— fitting seam allowing patterns from exclusive 
aris designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each. 
For ladies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
and under garments waist measure. For misses and 
children give ageand size. All patternsare guaranteed 
a perfect figure. 

Our Fall and Winter 1910-11 Catal is now read 
for mailing and will be sent to any address u 4 
of 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. You should 


sot over look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
Sowers Seetene Ser —_ « Misses and Shildren’s Cloth- 

5 s wo many times the price. Address 2 
CEASFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowe. _ 


No. 4095—Ladies’ dressing sack. 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 


No. 5321—Ladies’ shirt waist, lon 
6 sizes, 98 to 42 inches, ee a aoe 
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No. 10310 No. 10,203 


. §330—Infant’s cloak with cape. One size. 
. §$300—Chiidren’s yoke dress. Sizes 4-1-3-5 years. 
. 4617—Boys’ suit. 3 sizes, 2-44 years, 
. 4234—Ladies’ dressing sack. 7 sizes, 32-44 inches, 
. 3€96—Ladies’ combination. 8 sizes, 32-46 inches, 
. 5327—Ladies’ %-inch length coat. 6 sizes, 3242 
Inches. 

No. 5061—Childrens’ rompers. Sizes 2-4-6-8 years. 

No. 5315—Ladies’ six gored skirt. 6 sizes, 22-32 inches. 

No- §304—(ir!.’ “ress, with body and sleeves in one, 
Sizes 4-6-8-10-12 yc’ 

No, 5299—Ladies’ eight gored skirt. 6 sizes, 2252 
inches. 

No. 5292—Ladies’ work apron. 4 sizes,32-36-40-44 inches, 

No. 5263-— Boys’ Russian suit. 3 sizes, 24-6 years. 

No. 5326—Children's box coat. Sizes 2-4-6-8-10-12 years, 


Embroidery Patterns 


We are quite sure that our readers will be taking ad” 
vantage of the January linen sales and wil! be more than 
interested in the pattern designs shown on this page. 
The simplicity of the transfer makes these patterns very 
attractive to those interested in Fancy Work. Weare 
showing for your approval, towel-ends, alphabets, waists, 
borders, etc., all of which are pretty and up-to-date and 
very easy to embroider. 


No, 10160—Braided waist. 
tache braid. 

No. 103651—Script alphabet in two sizes, one 1 inch 
high, the other 1-2 inch high 

No, 10168— Three braiding designs. 

No. 10312—This towel border should be worked in 
Walachan stitch. 

No, 10310—This pretty shirt waist design can be made 
in solid embroidery and outline, and a few eyelets would 
look well. 

No. 10203—This beautiful towel or pillow case end 
done ineyelet embroidery. button hole stitch for theedge. 


Coronation Cord or Sou- 





A Warning. 

Those of you who have little children 
playing about, especially if there is an 
open grate or gasoline stove, or any means 
whatever of possibly catching fire to the 
clothing, are warned that flannelette is 
very dangerous dressing for a child. It 
catches so easily and burns so rapidly 
that it is ten chances to one you will not 
save the victim. The danger is greatly 
increased where the little child wears 
skirts. This same danger is hanging over 
the grown-up woman who wears flannel- 
ette and works about the cookstove. Take 
extra precaution against the danger or 
cease to wear it entirely. 


Intense and Fadeless 
Simpson- 


Eddystone 
Solid Black Prin 


have been the recognized 
standard black since 1842. 

The rich lustrous, black 
of this calico is insepar- 
able from the cloth. The 
color is tub-proof, sun- 
proof and perspiration - 
proof, Cloth of the first 
quality, well-woven and 
durable. 

Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don’t accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 


stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


mt The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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Ann Arbor Lighting 
Systeme are brighter 
than gas, steadier and clearer than 
electric light, and cost about one- 
tenth as much to operate. Each 
lamp gives 300 to 500 candle power 
for less than & cent per hour. Fuel 
is gasoline ; perfectly safe, 


We make Complete Light- 
ing System for Homes, 
Churches, Stores, Etc. 


Price $10 up, according te number 
of lamps desired. We make inverted 
ares especially adapted for use in 
stores, halls, facturies, etc. 


WE WANT @#ho will push our 
AGENTS line. Special terms 
to those who write early. Catalog 
and prices on request. 


SUPERIOR MPG. Co. 


293 Second St., Aun Arbor, Mich. 
EARNMusicByMAIL 


By the wonderful Simplex copy- 
righted system anyone ct ordinary 

telligence can quickly learn to 
play piano or organ 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


You need not know the first 
principles of music. By no other 
method can geo learn music so 
gpickly and thoroughly as by the 

implex System. The study is 
easy and fascinating. By our 
system you can study durin 
spare time in your home an 
quickly ome a capable 
musician, playing popular, sacred 
or classical selections. Delighted 
4 students in every state and terri- 
tory. Some of our students, after 
six or eight lessons, begin playing 
eps or organ in church or Sun- 

yschool. Others write that af- 

ter one lesson they are able to 

play a waltz from memory. If you 

wish to becomea skilled musician, 

y vr at once for our free book. 
ess 


Simplex Schoel of Music 
Conservatory 


TELLS HOW 680 Mangas City, Mo. | 


SONG WRITERS-COMPOSERS 
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Send us your songsand Inst. Mes. Publication guaran 
if acceptable, NEW YORK IS THE ONLY PLACE, AND WE ABE 
KEW YORK’S LEADING MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Knownevery- 
where. F. B. HAVILAND PUB. VO,, 158 West 87th St.,¥- T. 
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This Free Book 
Will Save You 
$20.00 a Year 


I want to tel! you ail about 
my Stee inde why 
one pair will «“twear six pairs of 
leather shoes—how a pair will mgm 
give you more toot-comfort than you ever 

hadin your life. How thcy will keep your feet 
powder dry allthe time. How light and com- 
fortable they are the year around. 

I have tolc half a million others 

these facts. They have bought 

steel shoes of me and saved 
millions of dollars among them. 

More than tha.—they can be on 

their feet all day—at any work, 
without foot fatigue. And they 
have gained health protection. 


Steel Shoes 


§. M. ROTHSTEIN prever.: rheumatism, sciatica, 
The Steel Shoe Man. Juumbago, lame back and other 


troubles caused by wet feet. I 
want to show you the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet, 


corns, bunions, chilblains, and at the same 
time show you a saving of $20 a year in 
actual money on account of the extra 






















wear you get from my shoes, 
Will you write me a postal to- 
day and get full particulars? 
Let me send you this tree book 
of mine by return mail. 
Address 


Ruthstein 
The Steel Shoe Man 
138 Seventh St. 


\, Racine, Wis. 





























THE FARMER’S 
TRACTOR 


Completely self contained, with all 
working parts protected from dirt. 

Perfectiy balanced. Runs without 
vibration. Under accurate control 
of governor at all times, from no 
load to full load. 

A single hand 
gears. 

Every part is built with the view 
of making an unbreakable machine. 

An all around farm power to take 
the place of teams to a grezt extent. 
In addition to the hauling feature, 
its uses on the belt are almost un- 
limited. 

Illustrations and specifications on 
request. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
602 Center $t., Marion, Ohio 








lever shifts all 











Here is a tool that cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 
other earth augerordigger. 

f you have posts to set— 
trees to plant—wells to dig— 
BORES holes to bore in the earth— 








LIKE A THIS 'S THE TOOL 
DRILL Send us the name of 
your dealer and we will 
— send you freeour descrip- 
DUMPS tive catalogue. 


SKOVEL 1228 K Newport Avenue, Chicago 








LIKE A | STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 











Mention Successful Farming when 


What is Economy? 

“Economy means making over old 
dresses and darning worn-out stockings,” 
says the farmer's wife wearily, casting 
envious glances at her neighbor's new 
gown from the window where she sits at 
the mending basket. 

“Economy means using an cut-of-date 
tool, and stinting the feed of the cattle,” 
grumbles her husband moodily. 

“Economy means no meat for dinner,” 
complains the oldest son. 

“Economy means no new coat this win- 
ter, and no birthday,” pouts the spoiled 
school girl of the family. 

But the Wise Man, smiling at his 
remembrances of things accomplished in 
its name, raises the detested word to an 
honorable place by saying softly: “Econ- 
omy, my children, is only the art of 
spending a little less than you earn.” 

There can surely be no disagreeable 
associations with the principle as pro- 
pounded by the Wise Man. It means, 
rather, emancipation from many other 
disagreeable things, such as debt, un- 
reasonable display, unfounded pride, and 
the inevitable disasters that follow in the 
wake cf these. It means the laying of a 
cornerstone for prosperity. self-respect, 
and honor. Taken in its true connection, 
it can have no terrors. 

The mistake made by most people is 
in defining the word wrongly. To many 
it seems a synonym for stinginess and 
penny-pinching. 

To be sure, it means also self-denial 
and careful expenditures. But these are 
legitimate principles, the first of man- 
hood, the latter of business. No true 
gentleman is over-indulgent of his own 
fancies, and no successful business dares 
to spend carelessly. Crowned with the 
dignity of ‘ts real meaning, economy be- 
comes a thing to be proud of. 

As stated, the word is_ generally 
misunderstood. It is not economy to use 
a poor tool when there is plenty of money 
to buy a better one. It does not even 
mean using that same tool if its use 
means the waste of more than the cost 
of a new one, even if the better tool must 
be bought on credit—provided, always, 
that the saving be applied to paying for 
the tool. In that proviso lies the differ- 
ence between economy and recklessness. 
If the increase in profit is considered 
only a warrant for some foolish expendi- 
tures, while the tool that brought it is 
still “on the book,” it w6uld have been 
truer economy to have used the old one. 

It is not economy to spend a dollar's 
worth of time and strength to save a 
dime’s worth of material to work with. 
Hay-wire, that universal mender of 
broken tools on some farms, is the most 
expensive repair possible. A new iron, 
or bolt,or screw, to mend the break, costs 
only a few cents, and the machine is as 
good as new. 

It is not economy to let 
worked housewife spend _ herself too 
freely to save a few dollars’ worth of 
kitchen conveniences. How far would 
those few dollars go toward paying doc- 
tor’s bill, or nurse hire, or even for the 
loss of the mother herself? Yet they 
would be pretty sure to prevent much 
of such expenditure. The old adage about 
the penny saved might better be re- 
modelled to read “the penny spent is the 
mother saved.” What rate of profit 
would that reasonably be considered? 

It is not economy to cheat youth of 
its pleasures, the home of its bright- 
ness or life of the best that is within 
reach. It is not economy to put money 
in the bank when its accumulation 
means grey hairs or a bent back, years 
before their proper time. It is not econ- 
omy to deal dishonestly, even to gain a 
fortune. 

It is economy to put everything to its 
best use—to test its fullest capacity. It 
means the proper expenditure of every 
dollar, every moment, and every energy. 
For then nothing is wasted, but may 
rather be considered as an investment 
that is paying a good rate of interest. 
Those things that make life best worth 
living, while detracting in no way from 
its highest ideal, are the things that be- 
long to the true science of economy.— 


the over- 


Fits smoothly and 
keeps up the sock , 
with neatness and { 


“= 
Boston 
Garter 

is stamped 
on the clasp, 


security. 

It holds its 
strength and 
excels in wear 
value. Anew 
pair free 
if youfind 4 


an im- 


Boston 


Garters 


Worn the 
World Over 
by Well 

Dr 








Sample.Cotton25¢,8i1k50c “ 

Mailed on receipt of Price, 

GEORGE FROSTCO., ma fs 
Boston, U.S.A, ‘a — 






















It will make clear f i 
i to you the real merits | 
of the Andrews 
System, how 
easily and cheaply 
they are erected inold 
or new farm houses. 
Sold direct to user, 
saving middleman's 

protit. Don’ t del ay. J 


- ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1163 Heating Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ng. Air Pressure Water Supply, Plumbing, Sewage Disposa 









Copying Outfit for 
ISRUE-D © a Us-3- ak: © ab gale a 


‘ Something New—Takes the 
Place of a Typewriter 


Farmer’s Pen and Pencil Copying Carbon 
Paper makes from three to ten actual copies 
from one writing, with pen or pencil. Stops 
all disputes on agreements, contracts, and 
orders. No chance to change words—coplies 
are exactly like original. The greatest 
Marvel of the age for Farmer’s protection. 


% fit, good for 750 
— outfit, g or $1.00 
Agents Wanted 
Pilot Ribbon & Carbon Co. Inc. 
133 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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writing to advertisers. 





Katharine Atherton Grimes. 
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The First Time te Advertise. Established 1892. 

Never before have we offered to sell BGGS FOR 
HATCHING. “Have always refused to.” Our 
entire output of live birds has always been disposed 
of to fancy breeders for show purposes. without our 
spending s penny for advertising and they have 
built up a large and profitable business by advertis- 
ing their winners. 

BUT NOW we have enlarged our plant and deter- 
mined for two years to sell no more live birds. Our 
entire business is. therefore, producing fertile 
eges for hatching purposes from a strain of 
healthy chickens bred to highest standard in 
bleed and laying qualities. 

BARRED ney 8, C, RHODE ISLAND REOS 
&.C. WHITE LE HORNS: 8S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 
Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS. 

Prices of all breeds are the same; say which you 
want. 

12 eges for $3; 24 eggs for $5; 86 eggs for $7: 48 eggs 
for $8.50; 60 eggs for $9.26. Write for prices on lots 
of 100 to 6000. We can fill any size order. Order 
now and we will fill in rotation and as near as 
possible to the dates you want them, up to June Ist, 
If we see we will be sold out we will refund your 
money immediately. 

WE GUARANTEE BREED, QUALITY AND FERTILITY 

We guarantee that all are Holbrook Farm Strain, of Pure 
Bi " to name and feather, and wi apt 70 por cent up t» 
March 15, and 90 cent to June ist. Claims for infertility must 
be made within iP daye ef date of shipment, and all clear eggs re- 


y express. 
Reqpessper the t rtunity or any one else has 
ever to get brook m Eges for Hatching Our stock was 
never better are hate well. 
Cash must be sent with every y— Ay We never ship C. 0. D. 
Holbrook Farm, G. A. Hard, Prop., Haworth, Bergen Co., N. J. 


References as to financial ding: --Corn Exchange Bank, Astoria 
foranch. W-¥ ;Closter National Bank, Closter, N-J” Bradsirest Co- 








LEARN BY MAIL TO 


Stuff Birds 


and Animal 


tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Most interesting art in the 
yt it — at 
home ma n your 

GET OUR 














Make big profits in your spare time. 
jes. Decorate your home with beau- 
tifal specimens. You will be delighted with our beau- 
tiful book for it tells you all about taxidermy. Send for 
the free boo” today. tern School of Taxi- 













Nulite Gasoline Table Lamp 


A beautiful lamp for homes, hotels. offices, 
stores ks, cafes. Portable, safe: can be 
turned upside down or rolled on floor without 
danger or effecting the light. 300 ©. P. of soft, 
brilliant light, one-third cent per hour. Also 
200 different us of lamps and systems. 
AGENTS—We want town, county and travel 
ing salesmen. Best proposition ever offered. 
every where. rite for Special Offer. 


CHICAGO SOLAR LIGHT CO., 
207 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


FREE TO CORN GROWERS 


Seed corn book. Prosperity moves on crutches when 
crops gO wrong. Build up your bank account by raising 
the best that grows. “Robert's Improved Reld’s Yellow 
Dent."’ You have heard of this high-yielding, prize-winner 
before—the highest yielding yellow corn in the world’s 
class of 1909 rite today for free corn book, giving full 
particulars and prices of all the leading varieties of 
corn grown. 


E. D. Roberts, Rt. No, 1, 


NEST POULTRY AND EGGS 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
from 15 different self-raised—bred to lay— 
money A varieties—iand and water fow)s. 
Gunorintins powers prices and illustrated and 
OAK PARK POULTRY FARM 
pt. L. Des Moines, iowa 


BIG EGO LAYING STRAIN. First 
Prize Winners 1911. Exhibition Mat 
i ll ings. $3.00 to 85.00 per 15 eggs. Other 
= in proportion, Stock for sale. 


rite us. 
T6ZE.6th St. Charles, Illinois 











Red Oak, Iowa 








Stumbaugh Bros., 


, 
Hackett’s Gape Cure 
It’s a powder. The chicks inhale it. Whole brood treated 
at once. Return your money if it fails. Price postpaid 35c. 
Address HACKETT’S GAPE CURE CO., Hillsboro, Bd. Dept.a 


“ ”E 61.50 
S. C. W. Leghorns, “Bred to Lay” 555 $1: 
side & Bianchards strains. Reference Sedgewicks Bank. 
Orders booked in advance. L, H, KELLAM, Sandwich, mm, 


Winter. can have it with 
60% Yield in er. i: getrase | strain 


White Orpington chickens. 15 eggs. $1.50. 
F.R. BRILL, Box 331, Hampshire, Il. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Fiectous ints 
teed. Send for clr roalan. — 8. Patton, yore fie. lowa 


LEGHORNS &,0,.0% and Brown. Choice stock rox 




















The Country Church as Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago Sees it. 


You ask for a word concerning the 
“Country Church Problem.” You are 
right in thinking I am interested. No 
city problem in the aggregate is so im- 
portant as the problem of the country 
church in the aggregate, if for no other 
reason than that in the future, as in the 
past, the virility and vitality, the enter- 
prise and the endurance of the city must 
continue to come from the country. But 
the situation of the country church is 
important in its relation to the country 
itself. It needs to be re-adjusted to the 
spirit and the thought of the times as 
well as the city church. The country 
church must needs be rationalized and 
institutionalized. It is pitiable to think 
of how laymen and their children on the 
farm are brought in touch with the 
throbbing life of the city as well as the 
University by means of the telephone, the 
daily mail, magazine, the new book and 
the trolley line, but who are still com- 
pelled to listen to medieval preaching, if 
they listen to any at all. They have col- 
lege-bred cattle and college-bred corn seed, 
but seldom do they have college-bred 
preachers and interpretations of religion 
illuminated by science. 

One reason for this lies in the fact 
that the resources of the country are 
needlessly and in some cases hopelessly 
divided by the old sectarian lines which 
have ceased to be vital. If prosperous 
farming communities would unite in the 
support of a union church, their united 
resources which yield adequate support 
and adequate audience to secure leaders 
who could bring about the result neces- 
sary to the establishment of a country 
church that would keep alive the ideals 
of the community, and ameliorate the 
severities and loneliness of country life, 
viz.: institutionalize the church. The in- 
stitutional church, popular estimate not- 
withstanding, is more necessary in the 
country than in the city. Farmers need 
a social center; a place where they may 
find the inspirations of co-operative study 
and innocent recreations. The country 
church should contain the rural library. 
It should house the old-fashioned debating 
club, the sewing school, sewing society 
and similar activities brought down to 
date. <A union church institutionalized 
under competent leadership should be- 
come the point toward which all avail- 
able help should radiate: It should be 
a civic center where the bitterness and 
the wickedness of political partisanship 
should be ameliorated. This next to sec- 
tarian partisanship and denominational 
rivalry, is responsible for much of the 
unilluminated and uninspired and non-co- 
operative life of much of the country yet. 

The township high school has come into 
the up-to-date community. Near by 
should be the township church with park- 
like surroundings with picnic possibilities 
in the summer time; with skating, danc- 
ing, debating and lecturing and study pos- 
sibilties in the winter time. Such a so- 
cial center would help keep the bright boy 
on the farm where he is most needed and 
help keep wise and patriotic the country 
farmer in whose hands rests the political 
and ethical, as well as the social hope of 
the country. 

The country church can never reach its 
maximum until the old sectarian divisions 
are ignored. The farmers themselves are 
ready for this unification, if they were not 
constantly interfered with by pressure 
from the denominational headquarters in 
the cities. The denominational agents, 
missionaries, secretaries and boards who 
have their headquarters in the cities must 
get together and consider how they can 
save the country church by liberating 
the country resident from his sectarian- 
ism, touch him with altruism, civic en- 
thusiasm, and the inspirations and re- 
sponsibility of practical christianity of 
applied religion. 

> & 

Plenty of fine machinery in the barn, 
and help in the field is often overbalanced 
by unmerciful slavery in the kitchen of 
the tired wife and daughters—O. JZ. 
Davie. 





In Everything 
There Is a “Best” 


The Sprague Correspondence School 
of Law Is “Best” In its Field 

This supremacy of our school has been 
well earned. 20 years of earnest, consci- 
entious teaching arebehindit. A picked 
faculty ofpracticing lawyersand asound, 
thorough method uphold it. Bench, bar 
and law colleges endorse it. Graduates 
practicing at the bar of every state are 
living proofs ofthe school’s efficiency. 
No wonder that today itstands supreme, 


















Complete, well-rounded courses—Col- 
lege Law and Business Law—not short 
cuts, mot makeshifts, mot condensed 
summaries. Books, lessons, side helps, 
lectures, illustrative cases, examinations, 
suggestions, encouragement, counsel. 

Are youambitious? Have you energy 
and ability? Getin touch with us; there 
is honor and money and power in the 
legal profession for young men like you! 
Send for the catalogue and “evidence!” 
Write to-day ! 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
164 Masestic Bios., Detroit, Micu. 


THIS JOB PAYS 
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We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 
weeks’ spare time, and assist you to secure good 
position. Demand for trained men can’t be filled. 
Simple, practical and rsonal instruction. 
Free auto model to each student. 


FIRST LESSON FREE—Write for it Now 
Owners—We Supply Competent Men. 
EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE, 
337 Empire Building, Rochester, New York 
(The Original Automobile School) 


adies’ Size 
we offer a guaranteed watch that is 
Ladies size, no larger than 50c piece; 
a fully warranted American move- 
ment, guarantee it to keep correct 
time and give you satisfaction, can 
be hadin either hunting case oropen 
face styles, Write us today and we 
will send yo... 20 packages of 
our new art nostal cards to sell 
atl0c each, Also premium sheet 
showtng wonderful values for sell- QN 
ing 20pkgs. of these cards, Write te- 

day, ART PREMIUM CO., Dept. op) Chicago, Ill. 



























Ls ee 2) 
PER DAY 


OUR AGENT 


That's their average earnings from the sale of our cele 
brated Aluminum cooking utens,Js. They're 
















Giz ight, clean, handsome, ~~ Sell 
: wm on sight to housewives. Big proftt in 
meee every sale. No experience needed. We'll 
- Bea } teach you. Big chance for both men and 
Saas) women. Write at once for particulars and 
me ¢ ask how to get the patent Gem Aluminum 
x Steam Cooker Shown in picture, free. 


American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept.J Lemont, lil, 


These 
e FREE 


Bend your name and address 
and we willsend you 12 Beauti- 





page premium catalog listing 
11100 premiums and how to get 
thep. STAUFFER & CO. 
756 Orient Palmyra, Pa. 


——_— —_--——— 
and Ring 

German Silver Mesh Bag, Camera, Skates, 
Bracelets, and many other useful pres- 
ents given FREE for selling 20 packages 
of beautiful cards at 10 cents per 
package. Order 20 packages today. WE 
TRUST YOU. When sold send us the money 
and select your presents from our big catalogue. 
COOK WATCH CO., Dept. 104; Chicago, Ill 


MUSIG LESSONS FREE “es 











Write Today 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play anyin- 
strument; Piano.Organ., Violin. Mandolin,Guitar.ete. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, I! 


LOUISIANA LANDS FREE 


Information about every portion of the State. Ad 
dress postal W. A. Jones, Secretary, Louisiana 
Farm Land Congress, Shrevepert, Lo 
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TEMPERANCE TALK | 


That brilliant and eloquent Southern- 
er. Henry W. Grady of Atlanta, Ga., gave 
utterance to the following words in one 
of his characteristic speeches to a crowd 
of Southern voters. It is argued bv the 
liquor interests that the saloon does no 
harm, that the temperance advocates are 
mere cranks without good sense. Men, 
yoters, listen to Grady: 

“My friends, hesitate before you vote 
liquor back into Atlanta, now that it is 
shut out. Don't trust it. It is powerful, 
aggressive and universal in its attacks. 
Tonight it enters an humble home to 
strike the rose from a woman's cheek, and 
tomorrew it challenges this republic in 
the hall of congress. ‘Today it strikes a 
erust from the lips of a starving child, 
and tomorrow it levies tribute from the 
government itself. There is no cottage 
lowly enough to escape it. no place 
strong enough to escape it—shut it out! 
It defies the law when it cannot coerce 
suffrage. It is flexible to cajole but mer- 
ciless in victory. It is the mortal enemy of 
peace and order; the destroyer of man 
and the terror of woman; the cloud that 
shadows the face of children; the demon 
that has dug more graves and sent more 
souls unshrined to judgment than all the 
pestilences that have wasted life since 
God sent the plague to Egypt or all the 
wars that were waged since Joshua stood 
before Jericho. 

“Oh, my countrymen! loving God and 
humanity—do not bring this grand old 
city again under the domain of that pow- 
er. It can uplift no industry, revive no 
interest, remedy no wrong. You know 
that it cannot. It comes to destroy, and 
it shall profit mainly by the ruin of your 
sons, or mine. It comes to mislead hu- 
man souls and to crush human hearts 
under its rumbling wheels. It comes to 
bring gray-haired mothers down in shdme 
and sorrow to their graves. It comes to 
change the wife’s love into despair and 
her pride into shame. It comes to still 
the laughter of the lips of little children. 
It comes to stifle all the music of the 
home, and fill it with discord and desola- 
tion.” 
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50 Per Cent Worth Saving. 


I herewith voice, not only my own 
sentiments, but more than one hundred 


of my friends and acquaintances who 
have expressed their views on the par- 
cel post question. 

As a rule I have generally received 
square treatment from out-of-town mer- 
chants and manufacturers in dealing 
with them and the goods are always 


what they claim to be. They do not al- 
ways make good any defective articles, 
however. 





The Masterpiece 
of Timepieces 


A Watch 


That Takes Longer to Build Than a 
Great Skyscrape 


It sometimes takes a year to make a 
“South Bend” Watch—six months to cut 
out, finish and assemble the 150 parts and 
another six months to give the watch the 
final adjustments and regulation. 

That’s longer than was required to build 
the towering Flatiron Building in New 
York, There are more than 1,500 different 
operations on every “South Bend” Watch. 

Each watch is given 250 inspections to 
make stre that those operations were 
doubly-carefully, done. 

That’s why a “South Bend” Watch is a 
doubly-good watch. 

But every good watch needs “personal 
adjustment” to the owner by aretail jew- 
eler, for good watches, being sensitive, 


The 
Great 


Frozen in 
Keeps 
Perfect Time 
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run differently for different people. Cheap 
watches are stiff in their action, therefore 
don't keep time for anybody. 

Those who ride much over rough roads 
should have their watches regulated to 
allow for that, just as those who walk a 
great deal ought to have their watches 
adjusted to ¢haé peculiarity of their living. 

ail Order Watches can’t be so regu- 
lated. That’s why they seldom keep time. 

You don’t want an inaccurate watch, no 
matter how little you can get it for. 

A “South Bend” Watch costs only a 
little more than common watches and 
keeps perfect time. 

It is an everlasting source of satisfac- 
tion and you certainly wané satisfaction 
in a watch, 


“South Bend” 
Watch 


Ask your dealer to show you the “Studebaker”’ or the “Polaris” — 
both are “South Bend” Watches. 
Good Watches Are Made.” It’s alive with interesting things about 
watches. Just ask for the book, ona postcard, Address 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


Sold 
14,680 Retail Jewelere 
in the United States 


But first write for our book, ‘How 


(36) South Bend, Ind, 





I have not received just rates and fair 
treatment from the railroads and express 
companies. I think the express charges 
are too high. I think the remedy for 
this is government ownership. 

It is my belief that it is my privilege 
to buy where I can get the best bar- 
gain, and I do not see that it would ef- 
fect my interests in the least if it did 
kill the town I live near. 

I would not patronize out-of-town con- 
cerns if I could do as well for cash at 
home. When a man can save from 20 
per cent to 50 per cent on a bill of 
goods, it is his interest and duty to do 
so. The price of the goods is just the 
same, whether you get $1 or $50 worth, 
it is the freight or express that one has 
to look after, and order a sufficient quan- 
tity to make the freight come as low as 
one can. 

I am told that there are a number of 
business men in this town that buy their 
goods—not handled by themselves—from 
mail-order houses.—D. M. Walker, Adair 
Co., Mo. 


Old Mother Goose once rode on a gan- 
der, 
At length she rode on a wheel, 
But as she grows older 
She also grows bolder, 
And now drives an automobile. 


2, 2°, o, 
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Read Successful Farming. 


10 Days FREE Trial 


Freight Prepaid 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


Write today for free trial offer. See how you can get 
this big labor-saving farm machine. freight pre- 
paid, for 10 days free trial without trouble or red 
tape. Sharpen all your farm tools, and if you send 
it back I'll pay the return freight too. 


Luther Farm Special 
Tool Grinder fun sanosroxe 
Will Not Draw Temper From Steel 


need of cooling with water, or no danger of draw- 
ing temper from steel, because the wheels are 


Genuine Carborundum 


the most wonderful sharpening substance the 
world hasever known. But beware of imitations 
with high sounding names. Get the Luther Grinder 
with the genuine, ten year guarantee, Carborun- 
dum whee!s. 


Write for Free TrialOffer 


Answer this advertisement today and get particu- 
lare of my free trial offer. You'll be under no 
obligations. I will also send you the interesting 
story of Carborundum. Write today sure. 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., C. J. Luther, Prest., 
411 Newton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








2 MACHINES IN ONE 
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Sewing Lesson. 


Girls, there are two ways of doing 
things—the right way and the wrong 
way. Do you remember the sloppy ap- 


pearance of the one girl in last month’s 
paper? She is cramped, holds her work 


too close to her eyes, and would soon be- | 


come tired; and surely she wouldn’t want 
anybody to see her sewing in such a care- 
less position. 

Now let's think about the other picture. 


She sits erect, has her feet where they 
belong—squarely on the floor—holds the 
work correctly, and surely presents a 
pleasing picture. This only shows the 


two ways of working. 

Now, as we begin our work in sewing, 
let us try to learn only the right way 
how to thread a needle, how to use a 
thimble, and how to hold our work—then 
only will we be ready for real sewing. 
Work that is too hastily done is never 
well done. To do any work well requires 
time, and the girl who twitches and jerks 


her thread and rushes through things 
rarely accomplishes anything worth 
while. 

1. Take a low chair so the feet may 


rest comfortably on the floor. 

2. Sit so the end cf the spine rests 
gainst the back of the chair. 

3. Hold the work up to you—do not 
lean over it. Do not let the head droop 
forward. 

4. Don’t hold the sewing too close to 
your eyes. 

5. Sit with the light falling over your 
left shoulder. te sure the sun does not 
shine directly on the work. 

6. Always have clean hands before be- 
ginning to sew. It is a good idea to wear 
a white apron. 

Now you will need pins, thimble, scis- 
eors, needles, thread, and a tape measure. 

Each time when you are through with 
your work, fold it neatly and put away 
from dust and dirt. 

A word regarding thimbles—to sew 
without a thimble hurts the finger and 
prevents rapid work. Wear the thimble 
on the middle finger of the right hand; 
and it should fit snugly, but not pinch. 





Use sharp scissors, about five inches 
long and of good steel. Never use scis- 
sors that have become too dull to cut well, 
or the edges of the material will be 
jagged. 4 

Needles are of three kinds—“sharps,” 
“betweens” and “ground downs.” 

Sharps are the kind most people use 
when sewing. “Betweens” are shorter, 
but if one gets used to them one will like 
them much better and can work much 
faster. “Ground downs” are very tiny 
and are not often used except for very 
fine work. Needles are numbered from 1 
to 12, number 1 being the coarsest. The 
finer the material the finer should be the 
needle. 

To thread a needle, hold it in the right 
hand, partly resting on the tip of the 


second finger, the eye about an eighth of 
finger, 


an inch above the first pressed 


tight by the thumb. 



















Hold thread between thumb and first fin- 
ger on the left hand about one-quarter of 
an inch from end, steadying it by other 
fingers. Practice needle threading until 
it can be done quickly. 

When the needle is threaded we are 
| ready to sew. Hold the needle between 
| the thumb and first finger of the right 
| hand. 





needle, or 
nor so 


bent 
thread, 
coarse that it makes holes in the material. 


use a 


large 


Never 


one too 


rusty or 
for the 


Threads are numbered from 1 to 200, 
the smaller numbers being the coarser. Do 


not use too long a thread; it twists and 
tangles and gets rough and thin. The 
distance from shoulder to shoulder is 


about the right length. 

A number 8 needle calls for 60 to 90 
thread; a number 9 needle for 90 to 100. 
| When tying a knot in the end of the 
thread make it small and round and com- 
pletely hide the end. This will be hard 
to do at first, but try it over and over, 
for I will look for the knots when you 
send the work to be judged. 4 

We will need to learn several kinds of 
stitches in order to finish our aprons, but 
first we must learn to make a good bast- 
ing stitch. 

Basting is only used to hold work in 
place for real sewing, and some of you 
may say it makes little or no difference 
how it is done, but it makes a great dif- 
ference—be neat and careful with every 
‘stitch. For ordinary basting make the 
stitches an inch long, with one-eighth of 











an inch space between. Always use white 
basting thread and begin with the knot 
on the right side of the garment. 

The next stitch used will be a running 
stitch. This is almost like the basting, 
only smaller. The stitch and the space 


between the stitches are equal. This stitch 
is used for seams that do not need to be 
very strong, also for gathering and tucks. 

Hemming.—A hem is a double fold of 
material used to protect raw edges. The 








This first fold must be exact, for the 
evenness of the hem depends upon the first 


fold. For a very narrow hem the sec- 
ond fold is the same width as the first 
fold. 


In hemming, the stitches should be the 
same distance apart and each stitch be 
made to slant exactly right. To do this 
hold the work over the first finger of the 
left hand and put the needle into the 
work near enough to the hem to touch it 
and just midway where it came out for 
the last stitch, and where it is to come 
out for the next one. 











For our iirst lesson take a piece of 
bleached muslin, eight inches long and 
four inches wide. On one long side turn 
and crease the first fold of a hem. Do 
not sew—simply crease. On the other 
long side turn both folds of a hem that 
will be 1-2 inch wide when finished. Then 
baste seam. On one end of muslin turn, 
baste and hem seam of same width as 
side hem. 

—8 inches— 





Turn and crease | fold 


—seqouy j— 
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Turn crease and baste 1-2 inch hem 








Write your name and address on slip 
of paper and sew to the unfinished end of 
the muslin. 

A blank will be sent you to fill out and 
at the end of the contest a list of ques- 
tions about needles, thread, thimbles, 
stitches and the like, will be asked. 
These answers are to be sent in with the 
finished apron. 

When your muslin sample is finished 
send it to Successful Farming in care of 
Girls’ Department. 

Each month we will have a lesson, and 
before long you will be working on the 
garment, which may mean a prize well 
worth winning.—Mrs. Waters. 


2, , 
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“The Girl Who Makes Angel Foud’’—A 
story started in this department last month is 
finished on page 118 this issue. 


2, *, 
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The Homespun Philosophy of Aunty 
Hopetul. . 

“Seems to 
said Aunty 
ful, as she laid 
down the paper 
she had been read- 
ing, “that some 
folks puts a_ val- 
uation of dollars 
and cents on ev- 
ery thing they do, 
and if they can’t 
-* see any dollars 
and cents in the matter under consid- 
eration they save themselves the trouble 
of doin’ it. There’s that man Hatfield! 
He’d get down on his knees in the mud 
if you’d pay him for doin’ it, but when 
it comes to hitchin’ up and takin’ old 
Aunty Brown to town when her own 
horse went lame and she had to go in 
to see her doctor he wouldn’t do it un- 


2 
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Od 


me,” 
Hope- 





less she made it worth his while. It 
ain’t as though he was_ such a hard 
workin’ man and couldn’t spare time. 


It’s just because he ain’t got any neigh- 
borliness. 

“Tt don’t take long to figure out,” she 
continued, “what would become of the 
world if everyone asked pay from every- 
one else for every little kindness he did 
him. We'd soon be payin’ folks for 
sayin’ ‘good morning’ to us and passin’ 
the time of day with us. There ain't 
no sense in it! Every man’s entitled 
to a livin’ but while he’s a makin’ it 
he ought to help lift the burden of some 
one else instead of addin’ to it. It’s not 
what one gets out of life that counts 
so much as it is what one puts into it. 
We're here to help one another and if 
we can’t do it without bein’ paid for it, 
there must be somethin’ wrong with us 


somewhere. I guess such folks must 
have a bad case of heart trouble. It's 
certainly somethin’ the doctors can't 


cure nor anyone else. I never yet knew 
a mean man, or a selfish one, to get over 
his meanness this side of his own fun- 
eral. He can’t shake it off no moreD 
he can his own shadow.” 


2, i? 2, 
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Some men are so deeply interested in 
religious work and Bible study that they 
haven’t time to train their children OF 
provide them with good reading oF 
healthy amusement, and then wonder why 





they go wrong.—C. E. Davis. 
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Horse-Trading Tricks 
Exposed 


HERE are tricks for hiding heaves, for temporarily con- 

T cealing lameness, spavin, broken wind, bad eyes and ears, 
poll evil, glanders, etc., etc. These tricks are so cleverly 

worked, so well covered up, that your safety depends upon 
knowing exactly how they are done—as explained in our book, 
“Horse Secrets.” We offer you a book that fully arms you with 
practical knowledge that will save money to any man who buys, 
trades or sells horses. ‘‘Horse Secrets”—the sensational book 
for the horse-owner— just off the press in its 6th edition, written 
and compiled by Dr. A. S. Alexander, eminent veterinarian, 
turns broad daylight on the trickster’s secret methods. 

It tells you how the dishonest dealer ‘‘fixes” a horse to con- 
ceal the heaves and bad habits. 

Gives the secrets of “‘shutting a heaver”’ and of “‘plugging 
a roarer,” and how to detect them. Also, the secret of artificial 
plumpness and how to detect it. Turpentineand gasoline tricks 
—cocaine doping for lameness; and scores of others, such as Dr. W. 
J.Kennedy’s secret of fattening young draft horses for market in 
quick time at small cost. Dr. W. H. Dalryple’s secret of molasses 
feeding for horses. Secret of silage-feeding for stallions, mares, 
geldings and colts. Secret of curing various vices—balking, 
halter-pulling, stall-kicking, tail-switching, cribbing, etc. And 
a complete list of market terms and horse slang with meanings. 
And a list of authorized stud books endorsed by the Government. 


Let Us Send You ‘Horse Secrets’ with 


Alexander has completely re- most practical paper published for 


aa ed * ‘Horse Secrets’’ for 1911. It farm and home. 
has been illustrated, and to strength- arm ourna Farm Journal gets down to real 
en it still more we have secured facts. It goes straight to the point; 

















contributions from twenty-five of gives vital, reliable information, 
the leading veterinarians and horse authorities of the sound advice, money-making suggestions. Not prosy, 
country. but bright, original and interesting. 

One of the secrets disclosed in the last edition was done It is a welcome visitor every month in more than 800,000 
so in such a way that an evilly disposed person could go homes. 
and practice the trick. For this reason we have omitted It is the only paper published whose subscribers pay 
it, as we have no desire to encourage dishonest practices from 5 to 10 years ahead—shows its strong standing with 
among horsemen. its readers. 

Read our special offer in the coupon below. If you want to get the most out of your stock, your 


We offer you for only 50 cents this book, ‘‘Horse farm, your garden—the most comfort and happiness out 
Secrets,’’ sent at once postpaid, with FARM JOURNAL of home life, ‘‘get the Farm Journal habit.’’ 
the rest of 1911 and all 1912—established 34 years and the It will pay you in dollars and cents and satisfaction. 


Do You Know These Facts?—Be Horse-Wise and Crook-Proof 


Some of the 1911 additions include: One of the veteran horsemen of the Union Stock Yards contributes some of the secrets of the Auction 
ting. This article alone is worth the price of the book, and coming as it does from such an experienced source it speaks with authority. 

He alsotells how dishonest dealers increase the amount of bone in a horse. 

Dr. E. L. Quitman, of Chicago, contributes a novel method of preventing mules from kicking. 

A new secret added to the book is that of stopping tongue lolling. 

Others are how to stop pawing in the stall, and how to prevent a horse becoming cast in the stall. 

R. P. Stericker, a noted judge of harness and draft horses, tells how an expert judge was fooled. 

A magic cure for cramps is disclosed. Dr. A. 8. Alexander tells the right way of drenching a horse, something which is not usually under- 
od even by some vete rinarians. 

“The Recent Wound Trick” is a new exposure of some methods of dishonest dealers. 

Dr. A. H. Baker contributes the “Secret of Detecting a Dummy.” . 





Our Offer [FARM JOURNAL —(\2tE-tek, ant perer may 


’ 





132 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. if necessary.) 

Send us only 50 cents with this 
coupon or a letter and we will at once Gentlemen: —E nclosed is 50 cents for which send me latest edition of your 
send you “Horse Secrets” postpaid, book, ‘‘Horse Secrets,’’ postpaid—and put me on your paid-in- advance 
and put your name on our paid-in- subscription list to get FARM JOURNAL balance of 1911 and all 1912. 
advance subscription list to get 
FARM JOURNAL from now to Decem- NE cine annie R eae wean os EE ee rn me 
ber 1912. For ROMO. oo cc ccccccesccucescccenccscss +* osevenesenscessescesnsscosssesegensens 
0 ] 50 Ct PE ET eT rer Tr TTT Tee TT TT Tee re 

n y S. I iia nictiiathin easier allie — 


Cut This Out and Mail With 50 Cts. Today 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


1a in il 7 


A good home stands among the 
hills, deserted and lone. Beautiful 
for situation, a fine house, barns a- 
plenty, fields well cleared up—everything that heart could wish. 

And yet, vacant, still, lone. Why? 

A man had a dream. He saw in fancy the day when he would be at the 

a, head of the old farm. Between him and the real- 
“ ization of his dream had stood an old man, the 
\ man who carved the place out of the wilderness 
y and made it what it was. 
And he did not want to wait God’s time. 
In the sunset of his days the old man had 
‘strange fancies. He said and did things that 
were queer. His thoughts were away back with 
the days when the fire was in his heart and 
might in his arm to do things. 

The chimney corner felt good to him now on 
chilly days. 

In these facts the young man saw his oppor- 
tunity. One day a wagon drove away from the 
old home. The old man sat on the back seat. 
Two men were with him. Can it be? 

Brush the mist from your eyes and look again. 
Those are guards for the poor, innocent, 
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The Meanest Man Living 














harmless old man! 

The shame of it! 

And who was it driving on the front seat where the old man used to sit? 
Surely not the son! Ah, but it was; and when that journey came to end 

A door swung behind the old man and the world saw him no more. 

They called him crazy and unfit to carry on the old place any longer! 

So the young man went back and took up the reins. Now he is master! 
Now he can do as he will! No one to put his hand on the arm that is raised 
to do things that are not quite as Father would have them! 

But what about the happiness that man thought he was gaining when he 
did that awful deed? 

Turn back the pages of an old Book now. What does it say? 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long on the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.”’ a 

He had not kept that precept. So prosperity fled. Happiness went too. 

Every day he was haunted by the vision of an old man sitting there by 
the hearthstone. He could not endure it. He shut up the door, nailed 
boards over the windows and went. 

Where? God only knows! But he never can go far enough to be beyond 
the verdict of that old Word. 

Neither can any man who does not say to his father: 

“Lean hard on me now, Father! You carried me in your arms when I was 





a baby. You gave me the very best there was in your heart. Now it is 
my turn to lift the shadows for you a bit. Lean hard, Father!”—E. L. Vin- 
cent. 
Taken From Life, “IT am not a little girl any longer. Jim 
“Bleven o'clock,” murmured the old enna S “a first. It's about Jim. 
man. “Well, Bessie will be home soon, “The ‘Kid!’ ” ner. 
but I won't sit up.” “ oo aed , , 
He went to bed but not to sleep. The But, father, you know you liked him 


best of all the boys.” 


girl was attending her - : 
: My child, 


fact that his little | 
made him wakeful 


this is all foolishnes. You’re 


first grown-up party \ 4 : . . win)” 

for it was hard for him to reconcile him- wae A oe girl. older tl th s 

self to the idea of his child turning into NO, im a year older than mother was 
when she was married and afterward 


roung woman. - - 
._o- taken away from us. I am eighteen.” 


Twelve o'clock. Tle wished that she a m sii thie ih 
were asleep in the little crib beside his} |. ay ab Fn going back. Oh, there’s no 
bed where he used to rock her. But of BO Why. Sather de a idl 
course he could not make her a child ay, father, GO you speak so oddly, 
asala and your voice sounds so sad? 

“One o'clock. If she could only have], ; [t's nothing child, I was dreaming just 
staid a school girl a few years ‘longer before you came that we might turn our 
that would have been a comfort. It was 4 back a little, and it’s hard to wake 

a matter of the length of her skirts. : ; 
only a matte ‘But I wouldn’t want to, father.” 


They had been lowered in the spring from 


her shoe-tops to within an inch or so of me. | Se — ” away to 
he had gayly announced yy areams d the e. 
Pipe eating one _ Moving down the hall with the first 


that she was grown up. 
Two o'clock. Why didn’t she come? 
In the morning he intended to have her 


words of love still Yinging in her ears, 
the girl could not hear the lonely old man 
saying: “There’s no turning back. Oh, 


shorten her skirts again and wear her ’ - es | , 
hair in long braids as she used to. She|™Y poor little girl.”—M. A. P., Lacon, Ill. 
must go back and be a school girl again oo > 


Before the children start to school see 
that they are neatly and warmly clad. 
—C. E. Davis. 

> & 

It behooves us all to make firm friends 
all around us for sickness and trouble 
is sure to come unexpected, and then how 
our hearts warm to the neighbor who 
comes and helps us in our time of need. 


as she used to. She was too young to be 
going to parties. 

Something must have happened the 
child. He ought to have gone with her. 
There, at last was her step on the stair. 

“Is that you, Bessie?” 

“Yes, father, dear.” 

“Father, may I come in and sit on the 
edge of your bed and tell you something? 

“Yes, little girl, but you ought to be 








You Should 


Get Your Wife a“ Quicker 
Yet” Washing Machine 


HE should have the advantage of labor 
saving machinery in the house—the same 
as you have in the field. 
You know washing by the old scrub board method is 
the hardest work a woman has to do—it wears out both 
the clothes and the woman. 

Women are prone to economize—too much so—some- 

es— 

That is why I am telling you to get this washing 
machine for your wife. 

She may feel she cannot afford it—and let it go at that 
but you know she can. 

You have already had experience with labor saving 
machinery—you know it is greater economy to buy up- 
to-date farm machinery than to do without it. 

There is no reason why a woman should do this hard 
drudgery, when she can have a machine like the Quicker 
Yet—that will do her washing quicker and better, with less 
wear on the clothes, and with little or no effort on her part, 
that will enable her to apply the same labor saving 
principles to her house work that you apply to your work 
in the field. 

Relieve your wife of washday pa keep her from 
getting old before her time. Get her a 


Quicker Yet Washing Machine 


Wash in from three to six minutes a tub full of clothes 
that hard rubbing wouldn't clean in less than an hour. 

The wonderful thing about this washer is that it requires 
practically no effort to operate—it gathers its own mo- 
mentum. As acouple of weights are set in motion, the 
resistance is all taken off the lever. This keeps the 
machine going almost of its own accord—requiring but a 
slight pressure on the lever. 

This washer has a dozen exclusive advantages all its 
own—investigate and you will find it is just the washer 
to lighten your wife's wash-day burden. 

Write today giving the name of your nearest hardware 
dealer and I will send full particulars and a free copy of 
my interesting book ““The Quicker Yet Way.” 

Use the coupon for convenience. 


mc. MODLIN, Vice-President 
Globe Mfg. Co., 455 Ransom St., Perry, lowa 


H. C. MODLIN, Vice-Pres., Globe Mfg. Co, 
455 Ransom Street, Perry, lowa. 

—_ send me full particulars about your “Quicker 
Yet” Washer and your little booklet, “The Quicker Yet 
Way.” 
Name 








Town 
R. F. D. No 
Dealer's Name 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES = 


FOR STOVES AND RANGES 
You Save 618.00 to 622.00 on 


Hoosier 
Heaters and 
es 


‘factory Prices. Hoosier Stovesand 
fo) Ranges aredelivered for you to use 
% in your ownhome 30 cays free 

before you buy. Awritten guar- 
antee with each stove backed by a 
Our new 1911 improve- 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass fazeains ever 
Pp Send ital today for free 

HOO: STOVE F. ActoRy 

1665 State Street 


WONDER LAMP 


The Union Factories of 86 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo.. is making an offer to se nd 
a lamp free, to one person in each locality 

to whom they can refer new 
customers and who will show 
and recommend this marvelous, new, in- 
candescent 100 candle power oil lamp. Sim- 
ply send name and nearest express office. 


SNAP LOCK BRACELET & RING Free 
Beautiful Goid Plat- 

: epeetes ont —, neni 

Signet Ring, both qi ven for sell- 

ing 20 pkgs, Art Post Cards at 

l0c a p We trust 

you, Write for 2 

= packages. today. 
Regal Mfg. Ce., Dept. B312, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 


et Handsome, cost less than wood, 
tt TTP | more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
ann) ii | until you get our Free Catalogue 
CX XXX! xX and Special Prices. 

050% 4) Tx i Wecan save you money. 
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—C. F. Davis. 





in bed before this.” 


XX HX Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
am id 422 North St., Kokomo, lad. 
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About Gasoline. 

Gasoline is not the most dangerous 
material in the world, but it is well for 
us to think that it is very dangerous at 
all times, and we shall not get into any 
difficulty with its dangerous properties. 

We have used gasoline upon our farm 
for lighting purposes for ten years and 
consider it equally as safe in this capacity 
as kerosene. 

However we are just as careful in 

handling the stuff today as we were the 
first canful brought home. 
We fill our lamps in an out building 
no fire is present, and carry them 
rooms tightly closed to keep all 
fumes confined from the fires. 

In our automobile we do not consider 
the stuff so dangerous, as the mechanism 
which handles it is of such construction 
that it is mechanically handled and fired 
in such quantities and away so far from 
the supply tank as to eliminate all pos- 
sible danger from explosions. 

Sut we are just as careful to know 
that the mechanism in our machine is in 
order to properly care for the fuel as 
we are in headline our lamps. 

We hear very often of people becom- 
ing burnt to death in starting fires by 
mistaking the gasoline can for the kero- 


where 
into the 
gasoline 


sene can. 
At our place we have the gasoline can 
labeled in large letters, and the coal oil 
ean likewise as to contents. Then our 
eans are no more alike than the front 
wheel of a buggy and the rear wheel 
of a wagon. 

When we bring 
from town we take 


oil or gasoline home 
precaution to examine 
closely the contents of each can to de- 
termine whether the carelessness of a 
clerk might have resulted in placing the 
wrong fuel into our cans. By _ throw- 
ing a small quantity of fuel out upon 
the hand we quickly determine whether 
it is oil or gasoline. 

Had it not been for our 
in testing the contents of these cans, 
should no doubt be homeless today and 
our dear ones in the family blown into 
eternity. Yesternight one of our boys 
was sent to trade, taking with him the 
oil and gasoline cans both to be filled. 
Upon returning from the store we at 
once discovered that a careless clerk had 
placed oil in the gasoline can and gaso- 
line in the coal oil can. Both cans were 
labeled plainly “Coal oil” and “Gasoline,” 
but through a bustle to get to the next 
customer this fact was overlooked. The 
result of filling our oil lamps or starting 
the fire with the contents of the kero- 
sene can may be easily guessed by any- 
one who reads this, and has met with the 
horrors of such sights as often result 
from carelessly mistaking the gasoline can 
We are prompted 


promptness 
we 


for the coal oil can. 

to tell our friends of this episode, con- 
sidering the hair breadth escape with 
which we have just passed, and in the 


future we shall more zealously than ever 
inquire into the contents of our cans as 
they are brought from the store. 

Our laws protect us in the labelling 
of our cans in this state, but there is 
no law to hinder a merchant from em- 
ploying a careless clerk from handling 
carelessly the lives of his customers, by 
dispensing his goods in a careless man- 
ner. ; 
We are scared just bad enough that in 
future we shall be even more careful 

in the past with this fuel.—Geo. 
. Brown, Hancock Co., Ohio. 


the 
than 


Home is Not the Place to Scold In. 
scolding; 


Home is not the place for i 
Father why so strict and stern? 
Love was not the tone you spoke in 


Boys will fast to others turn. 

I. a girl when you were young, 
Knew you full of romp and fun, 
And when parents bade you come, 
Iam sure you did not run, 


Let us keep the children happy: 
Angered hearts no goodness learn. 
Pray the light of loving kindness 
In our souls might daily burn. 


Home is not the place for scolding; 
Love alone the gospel here, 
Cares will come when we have left 
them: 
Be our home the place most dear. 
d Van Ogle. 
o & rm 
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siled at 
si31' in Sieee. Sold 18 first 4 1-2 hrs.” says E, Menn, Wis, 
Hundreds getting m fog you. Abundant 
oney. Pleasant position. All of spare time. “ ‘Canvassed 11 
families took 11 orders,” E. Spocel Mine. “Six dozen ord+ 
ers insdave’ W.R MT simple, practical, neces- 
sary household article I have 
— seen.” E.W, Melvin, San Frans - 
\\ cisco. Act quick. Territory 
gue fast. Orders, Orders, 
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Seve. 
















it, too. Try it.| You can make See 
money maker of the 
ons Nee roy of itt He ae dt yo = ao in the dirty 
water. Noaching backs. No -~ = 1 enninet woodwor! ‘. No soiled clothes. 






No contracting deadly disease from touching hands to filth and germs that 
come from floor. Can use scaldin; hy ss Stronglye. Two turns 
of wrings out every of water. Makes housekeeping « 
eee the day happy. Simple, rouge © feliable, durable, it lasts 

lor youre, Every woman interested—and buys. a necessary— 
it sells itself. Simply show it and take the order. Cow! you Imagine 
better way to make money than supplying this 
















agents, salesmen, orders, appvint, 
supply, control sub-agents. 160 per cent profi No oa required. 
‘We own patents and give you exclusive territory, m, co-operation, 


assistance. You can't fail, because you risk pothing. Act auc. rite for 
2 Thousand and Women. 


your county today. We Want 
Send your name and address oe {nformation, offer and valuable booklet 
Pree. Write your aame and address clearly, giving name of county. 


U.S. MOPCOMPANY, 1285 Main St., LEIPSIC, 0: 


ae a 
‘M AND POULTRY FENCE 


FAI 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


There’s an advantage in buy ing at Freight Prepaid Prices. You know exactly what 
the fence costs you and you don’t have to contend with overcharges in freight. We 
take the responsibility and guarantee safe delivery. 


Don’t Buy any Fence Until 
You Get Our Free Catalog. 


Your Request on a Postal 
Will Bring It. Write today. 


i) , \ : hi , I An ' - 

buy Your Fence Direct and Save the Dealers Profit 
Our Catalogue shows many styles, a fence for every requirement. All designs made 
of Double Strength High Carbon Wire, heavily galvanized with pure zinc to prevent 


rust; closely woven to turn any and ali kinds of stock. A perfect coil to provide for 
contraction and expansion and to insure easy erection over uneven ground. 


Our plan of selling direct to the farmer is a money-saving proposition for the buyer 
and our Catalog and prices will prove it to you. We Sell on 30 Days Free Trial, 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, Box 292 Winchester, Indiana, 
Be An Independent Buyer 


FW ateVcVieVAy 


Direct to You’ 

































































pen ne Cent For 
; Tt 2; ") “sy 
This Big FREE Book 
Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
factory wholesale prices and explains all—saving you 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove or range, 
including gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. 
Over 140.000 satisfied cus- ¢ 
tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styles and sizes to select from. i 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you 
—30 Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
—CASH OR CREDIT 
Write a postal for our book today—any responsible person can 
have same credit as your home stores would give you—and you save 
$5 to$40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could 
be made—at any price. Prove it, before we keep your money. Be 
anindependent buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 289.5 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., 
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And Gas 
Stoves, Too” 











Cven Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking Easy 
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TYPEWRITERS 


VISIBLE WRITERS or otherwise 

derwoods, L- C. Smiths, etc., etc. 

Mfrs, Prices. Shipped ANYWH 
EE or ‘ee allowing 


: TO APPLY ON 
“ Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 94. 
Typewriter Emporium (Est, 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
We guarantee to teach 


CORNET FREE! you to play by mail 


and will give you a Beautiful Cornet or any Band 
Instrument absolutely FREE. You pay weekly as 
lessons are taken. Instrument issent 
with first lesson. Writetoday for our 
Pabooklet and wonderful tuition offer. 
Y INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
445 Musical Hall, Boston. Mass. 
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Saving Hints. 

It is many weeks now since summer 
wearing apparel was laid away, and it 
will still be some time till it will be in 
demand, but it is well to look over what 
is on hand and see what may be made 
use of another season. The long even- 
ings when father or some other of the 
“men folks” reads aloud, can be profitably 
spent in ripping and making over old light 
colored clothing, or making up new ma- 
terial of white or light hues without tax- 
ing the eyes like when working on dark 
stuff which needs bright day-light. 
It is well that most stores have an- 
nual white sales in early January, so 
that the supply of sheets, pillow cases 
and table linen may be kept up at a rea- 
sonable expense, Often remnants can be 
bought that can be turned to good ac- 
count. This is true of materials for 
clothing as well as for household uses, 
and a knowledge of what is usable of 
last year’s outfit will help in knowing 
what to buy for this. 
There are mahy garments which are too 
much worn in their present form to be 
presentable, but which can be changed to 
something else and do service for some- 
time. For instance, a young friend of the 
writer was about to put a beautiful em- 
broidered swiss waist in the ragbag, when 
she was induced to withhold her hand 
and try what could be done with it, and 
behold, with the sleeves cut out and the 
worn part of the neck and shoulders cut 
out to a proper depth for an underwaist, 
corset cover, nothing remained to be 
done except to face arm holes and neck 
and finish: the edges with a _ half-inch 
edging of a good quality of valenciennes 
lace and a beautiful garment was the re- 
sult. 
Of course, it would not wear like new, 
but it made a very dainty article to wear 
when “dressed up,” and the sleeves lined 
with cheese cloth to give strength made 
a beautiful yoke and cuffs for a dress of 


rather heavy novelty gingham, which 
needed these parts when renovated. 
Sometimes old or partly worn shirt 


waists make quite dressed up little “tea 
jackets” for wear on warm afternoons 
when sitting down to sew. If the waist 
has a “seplum” or shirt portion, well and 
geod. If not, one may be contrived from 
surplus material in the sleeves, or from 
a bit of partly worn embroidery or even 
from goods of a different kind, if sleeves 
and neck have bands of the same. 

Light dress skirts may be made into 
aprons which are large enough to cover 
the Sunday dress when getting supper, and 
yet make a becoming addition to the cos- 
tume. It is well always to line belts with 
new material to better stand the strain 
when making over garments with these 
parts and facing of new stuff. but thin- 
ner than the old, will add to the wearing 
qualities of made-over garments. 

Faded garments should be bleached 
white if ssible, or failing this, they 
may be colored if not too much worn to 
warrant the trouble. One very thrifty 
housewife whose little girls are always 
beautifully clothed, follows this plan, and 
much faded frocks of dimity, lawn and 
other printed materials get a good boil- 
ing in strong soap suds and emerge white 
from their bath and with a few little 
changes a new garment results which no 
one but the initiated would recognize. 
Gingham, chambray and other materials 
are dyed when the garments become 
streaked and sunfaded, choosing dye dark 
enough to cover all spots and all the 
old garments which pass through her 
hands show that she is an adept at mak- 
ing “auld claes look amaist as weel’s the 
new.” 

Of course, it is not advisable for those 
with more money than time or strength 
to make over and “plan and skimp,” but 
all do not belong to that class and there 


jJHeavy Fence 


For Economy 


OVEN-WIRE FENCES must be heavy as 
they have to turn animals by sheer strength 
of the wire. A fence with barbs is protected 

from excessive pressure because the animal fears the 
barbs. Remove the barbs and the greatest strength 
of the animal is thrown upon the fence. Its wires 
must be larger and stronger. To have a long-life 
woven-wire fence the fence must be heavy. 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 


is a thoroughly galvanized square mesh fence of 
q weight, strength and durability. Large wires are 
used and the whole fabric is woven together with 
the American hinged joint (patented)—the most 
q Substantial and flexible union possible. Both wires 
are positively locked and firmly held against sideslip 
yi and yet are free to act like a hinge in yielding to 
q@ pressure, returning quickly to place without beating 
4 Or injuring the metal. 


if D ] ers Everywhere—‘*‘o«s of American Fence 


; are carried in every place 
where farm supplies are sold. The Fe 
points in carload lots, thereby the choabeet eae 


sécuring the cheapest transpor- 
tation, and the saving in freight thus made enables it tobe told 
at the lowest prices. Look for the American Fence dealer and 
get the substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. He is 
there to serve the purchaser in person, offer the variety of 
selection and save the buyer money ia many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 


; American Steel & Wire Company 


New York Denver San Francisco 


Send tor copy of “American Fence News,” profusely illustrated, devoted to the inter 
of farmers and showing how fence may be loyed enhance , ing power r ——4 
furnished tree upon application. — ” a a 



























¥Y Every Farm Home 
Sheuld Have This Book 


CONTAINS the greatest Harness and Vehicle offers ever 
made; 178 pages of wonderful interest to Farmers; 251 
illustrations, many in colors; 138 styles of Carriages, 74 styles 
Harness, See our Wagon Leader of special construction, page 101, 
and special Harness Bargain, page 143. We sell direct from our fac- 
tory, giving you genuine, absolutely guaranteed 


Bar in Vehicles and Harness 


Doesn't it stand to reason that you can buy Vehicles, Harness and Sad- 


dies to better advantage from the makers than from second and third parties? 

Dealers, Agents and Mail Order Houses have to get their profits and selling 
expenses that come out of your pocket. No sense in Yous, B ha out this extra 
money, when an old, reliable Manufacturing Concern larray’’ of Cincin 


nati stands ready to ship direct from our factory. 


Factory —Four Weeks’ Read Trial— e 
No buyin tA. in a bag’’ from 
vehicla you like from our Big Style Book, we ship it on, an 
you take it out and give it a practical testonthe road around 
rade, that’s all. 0 ob igetions on your part, no hard feel- 
ing on ours. Ifyou decide to buy, woetena right behind you 


“ Mi “Highest Award” Buggies Direct From His 
“Murrey.” You select 
our place for 30 days. If you are not satisfied, wesimply won't 
with the well known “Murray” Guerantee of Quality 


We Want Our 1911 Cotetiog tn the 
Home of Every Farmer in erica. 
The Wilber H. Murray M’fg Co., 
Dept. 319 Cincinnati, Q- 


A\ 


Page 63- Auto Seat 

An unusual Buzgy Bargain. Seatand 

gene eszengoment are exclusive. We 

save you about $30 by selling direct from factory, 








is Teal pleasure when one feels the need 
of saving the money to know that the life 
of a garment has been lengthened and 
needed additions to one’s wardrobe have 
been made at the expense of a little 
thought and labor.—Mrs. Corn 


man, 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Don’t sign papers for strangers.—C. 
EB. Davie. 


You can buy fertile farms with timber, fruit and water for $10.00 per 
andup. Annual Rainfall 45 inches. Splendid country fer 
raising and general farming. 
sbupdant water, convenient Eastern markets, excellent schools, good 
maps, Homeseeker's Excursion 
Virginia land is so low in price. 


neighbors. Write for our illustrated oo! 
ratesand other information. They tell 
F. H. LaBeume, Agr. & Ind. Agt., Norlolk & Western Ry. Box, 2036, Roanoke, Ve. 


AND UP 
PER ACRE 


BUT PRICE 
APIOLY ADOVANCINE 


NOW . 
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Use Your Brains, 
being asked why 


\ certain farmer on 
he did not buy a reading lamp, replied 
that he was “too tired to sit up long after 
supper. You can’t werk after dark and 
you might as well go te bed and be ready 
to work soon after sun up.” That is not 
the right way to look at it The man! 
was only a laborer on his own farm. Ile 
had no time to read his farm paper. Ile 
thought his business could be carried on 
by manual labor alone. The successful 
farmer must read, read his paper, read a 
good magazine, must, above all, read 
books—lots of books. And the time to 
read books is between supper and bed 
time—two hours every night, call it six 
hundred precious hours—twenty-five solid 
days a year 

There never was any real human pro- 
gress until men learned to use lamps. Un- 


invented the 


til candles were 
of civilization was slow. Che greatest 
progress in social, home, school, and busi- 


ness life, has been made since the inven- 
tion of gas. China is waking up because 
it can burn American oil lamps and gain 
time to read books at night. The farmer 
must have a reading lamp. There's the 
oil lamp! 
the children want to read and semehow 
the head of the house does not seem to 
get much light on his problems. Mother 


objects to another oil lamp in the sitting- | 
and | 


room—makes the room tco gwarm 
the children fall asleep over their lessons 
in the close, warm, fou! air. 

What can he do? Get a cool lamp, get 
a lamp four times as bright as mother’s 
sewing lamp without making the room 
any warmer, without spoiling the air 
half as fast as the oil lamp. 

The greatest modern improvement in 
lighting our homes was the invention of 
the incandescent mantle for gas lamps. An 
ordinary gas flame may give a light equal 
to ten candles, more or less, according to 
its size. By using a mantle the actual 
light is increased four cr five times, and 
its quality, color and steadiness greatly 
improved. That is all right for city folks. 
There are no gas mains on the farm roads. 

We do not need gas mains, for modern ! 
science is ready to offer to the farmer 
sbmething far better—a pcrtable gas 
lamp, an incandescent lamp without dan- 
ger, smoke or offensive smell, a lamp re-| 
quiring little attention and giving a bril- 
liant steady light with very little heat. 
This new and splendid light is obtained 
from gas made inside the lamp itself from 
denatured alcohol. 

An aleohol gas lamp is extremely simple 
to care for and light. The liquid alcohol 
used in the burner to charge the lamp is 
brought up from the font by one stroke 
of the lever that controls the little pump 
inside the font. To light the lamp it is 
only necessary to turn the lever controll- 
ing the flame, give one stroke of the pump 
and touch a lighted match to the alcohol 
in the burner. Within two minutes and 
without further attention the mantle 
glows with dazzling brillianey and con- 
tinues to glow night after night without 
further attention except to fill. the font 
and light the gas each night. The alcohol 
lamp can be turned down dim when only 

little light is wanted at great economy 
of fuel. A turn of the lever to the right 
restores the mantle to full brilliancy, a 
turn to the left puts out the light. The 
lamp chimneys remain’ absolutely clean 
for a very long time and the mantles 
give months of efficient service. When a 
lamp of such dazzling incandescence is 
brought into a room. of. moderate size the 
room is most brilliantly Hghted. 

Where shall the lamp stand? If a 
small dining or reading room, the most 
natural place would be on the table in 
the center of the room. Of course it must 
be shaded,’ for ft is impossible to look 
directly at-the lamp. with comfort. Long 
trials with shades of different materials 
show that ordinary shades of porcelain 
of light-colored glass or semi-transparent 
fabrics that show the form of the mantle 


through the shade are too bright. A lamp 
on a table is below the eye, or the line 
of sight, for all who look at the light 


while standing and very nearly on the 
line of sight-for those who sit facing the 


advance | 


' But mother wants to sew and | 


light. At the supper table all must face 
the lamp and this means that the shade 
must protect the eyes and yet give a soft 
and agreeable light in the room. Such a 
shade should be lined on the ingide with 
a white fabric to serve as a reflector and 
throw the light down upon the table. 
The shade should completely hide the 
slowing mantle from the‘eyes of those who 
it at the table and, at the same time, 
light the whole table to its edge. To ac- 
complish this, the lamp must be raised 
high enough on the table to bring its 
shade to just the right position. A sim- 
ple rule to follow is to place the shade 
just high enough to be well below the 
level of the eyes of the youngest child at 
the table. It might be thought that a 
very dark or opaque shade would darken 
the room. Experiments have shown that 
| with an alecohel lamp and a white table- 
cloth and white ceiling the room is per- 
| fectly and pleasantly lighted by reflection 
| without allowing any light to shine di- 
| rectly in the eyes of any person in the 
room. For a large table the edge of the 
|shade should be quite high above the 
| heads of all. For reading or sewing the 
lamp should be raised high enough to 
greatly enlarge the illuminated circle un- 
| der the lamp sufficiently to light the book 
}or work held in the hand of a person 
, Sitting clese to the table in a position 
where the light will fall over either the 
right or left shoulder. For writing, the 
lamp should be placed at the writer’s 
left and a little in front of the paper and 
with the shade high enough to allow the 
light to just cover the paper and no more. 
The table should have a dark cloth, as 
the reflection from a white cloth would 
be tco bright. Experience, extending 
through the long evenings of three suc- 
cessive winters, show that it is quite pos- 
sible to sit for hours in the immediate 
and cheerful presence of an alcohol read- 
ing lamp without a headache.—Charles 


Barnard. 
o* ¢ 4 


Give the Wife Credit. 

Corn is king. Hogs are mortgage lift- 
lers. How often do we hear these expres- 
| sions, but back of these money-making 
crops is the farmer’s faithful wife who 
,does without the necessities of life often 
| and schemes around in every way to help 
the husband buy the land to raise the 
corn to feed the hogs. 

When the men get too busy taking 
care of the pig or corn crop to slop the 
pigs and milk the cows it falls to the 
lot of many a farmer’s “better half’ to 
do these things, for she is so anxious to 
help him get ahead. She does not stop 
to think whether it is her place to do 
chores or not. Before she is married very 
long she finds out being the wife of a 
farmer is about sixteen professions in 
one, anyway. 

When the hogs take a notion to die 
with the cholera, as hogs do sometimes, 
and drought spoils the corn crop, she helps 
hubby look for the bright side, though 
she feels pretty blue herself, for well 
she knews a hundred economies must be 
practiced on her part to make both ends 
meet. And perhaps her hard earned 
chicken money will have .to go to help 
pay interest and taxes. 

Give her credit, Mr. Farmer. if you 
have a gcod thrifty wife, for all she is 
doing. Help fix up the yard fence so the 
pies won't sroil the flewer beds, and see 
that the poultry vard fence is pig proof. 
And don’t be afraid to tell her she is the 
best woman in the world. Say it out 
loud; don't wait till the day of the fun- 
eral when she can’t hear you.—Fannic 
M. Wood, Rush Oo., Ind. 


> & & 


Only an onion for the soup passed cver 





the line fence will make that neighbor 
feel more kindly toward you.—C. E. 
Davis. 


+ + & 

I have been reading your paper for 
nearly two years and am glad you stand 
for better homes as well as for better 
farming, for what is farm life without 
a good home? Nothing.—Lyman Briggs, 


Fond du Lac Co., Wis. 
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to-Farm Prices 


Don't 
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buy a rod of Sqpeo until you see what we 
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CEMENT 1 FENCE POST 
MOLDS Cement posts are a success, 


Wooden its rot—cement 
posts grow stronger. se the best, 
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ope —a boy can dothe work. Make 
money selling molds and posts to 
your neighbors. Sales double each year. 
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MOORE POST MOLD CO. 
323 E. 3d St., Sterling, Ill, 
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A Modern Prayer. 
Oh, little god of money, . 
I bow to thee, . 
And do beseech 
That thou will reach 
Thy bags of gold to me. 


I crave not health nor love nor home— 
No such false things— 
I only ask 
A magnate’s task 
And pearls and gold and diamond rings. 


So little god of money, 
I'll give to thee 
My manhood, art, 
My brain and heart, 
If thou’ll but smile on me. 
—Sanford A. McGavern. 


o % 
Children as Teachers. 

Dr. A. Stanley Hall says: “Alas for 
the teacher who does not learn more from 
his children than he can ever hope to 
teach them,” and I am sure every think- 
ing man or woman who has ever been 
associated with children must agree with 
him that children are teachers, whose sim- 
ple creeds and philosophies are un- 
tainted by the world. 

What a privilege it is to come in con- 
tact with these little minds, and how 
happy should parents be to draw out the 
ideas which are evolved in these busy 
brains, for many a lesson can thus be 
learned which will sink deep into our 
natures and be the means of solving per- 
plexing problems which are beyond our 
worldly-wise intellects. But alas, how few 
of us see and hear and learn what is 
within such easy reach; and how greatly 
are we to be condemned for being blind 
to the beautiful visions seen by childhood, 
and deaf to the heavenly music heard 
by the ears of our little ones. 

One mother, whose children, now 
grown, declare that she is their wise 
counselor and are firm in the belief that 
she can clear up any tangle, asserts that 
her children have taught her many a les- 
son which has made her more thought- 
ful and more sympathetic and a better 
friend and companion. She says: 

“My children were little more than 
babies when I began to notice that they 
made deductions quite as logical as we 
grown-ups were capable of. I remem- 
ber Teddy asked for a ‘piece,’ and when 
I replied I did not think he could be hun- 
gry, he said, ‘Mamma, you are not in- 
side of me; you don’t know how I feel.’ 
I was struck with his logic, and many 
and many a time in the years since then 
I have suspended judgment because I felt 
I was ‘not inside’ the culprit, or in 
other words, I had but a_ superficial 
knowledge of the facts, and no doubt it 
was such as I, who were admonished to 
‘judge not that ye be not judged.’ 

“At another time, when the boy was 
several years older, I had been talking to 
him of serious faults which he must guard 
against, and mentioned a man he knew 
as an example of what indulgence in bad 
habits would lead to, when he remarked, 
‘Maybe Mr. M. did not have a mother to 
tell him to be good.’ How often that 
thought has tempered my criticism of 
the acts and conduct of those known, for 
there are many who did not have moth- 
ers who train them right. 

“At yet another time when given a 
very hard and long task, I complimented 
him on working so well, and inquired if 
he did not get tired of the prospect ahead 
of him. To my surprise, he replied: 
‘No, mamma, I don’t look ahead at all 
there is left to do; I look back at all I 
have done,” and many is the day since 
then that I have found comfort in ‘lock- 
ing back’ at what I have accomplished, 
rather than in looking forward to what 
was yet before me.” 

I am sure there are many others who 
will admit that their children have led 
them to see “more of heaven and less of 
earth,” and well would it be for humanity 
if every man and woman could claim, in 
the words of Whittier. “Little hands on 
breast and brow, to keep the thrilling 

@ chords tender which bind them to 

fellowmen.”—Mrs. John T. Byrum. 
o & 
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Farming Tools 


| , 
are money savers. High quality con- \ 
4 sidered, the lowest price tools made. \ 
yj Last twice the “life” of common tools. 
Cost nothing for repairs and do better ‘gf 
work after years of usethan many other @ 
tools do when shining new from the 
Hardware Store. 


Every hand farming tool on which you find the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is covered by a broad 
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een Kutter shop tools, razors, shears, pocket- 
knives and table cutlery. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
‘Trade Mark Registered. ~E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Simmons Hardware Company, Inc., | 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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Any Roof—Guaranteed Against Lightning 
— Perfect Protection from Fire—Last 
Five Times Longer than Any Other Roof 


Edwards Interlocking 
“REO”’ Steel Shingles 


are manufactured from best quality Bessemer Steel, in sheets 5 to 12 feet long; 
covering width, 24inches. Furnished painted or galvanized—with patent ¢nter- 
locking device which conceals all nails, prevents expansion and contraction and 
insures you an absolutely water-tight roof. , 
You Can Put Them On Alone cost of the material in every case where an E4- 
Bave cost of labor. Edwards Reo Steel Shingles | “*"¢s £#!vanized roof is damaged by lightning. 
can be applied on any roof in a short time with Buy Direct and Save Money 
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chase as @ guarantee we will re the | tives in every ccnnltery.” Weite todas” 38) 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 206-256 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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i Captain Ellis Invents a Chicken Feeder 


| _ By CLIFFORD V. GREGORY 


fo} ——]o] soy 

“I don't see what's the matter with our 
hens, Ezra,” Maria Ellis said to her hus- 
band one morning im early June. “The 
whole hundred of ’eth don’t lay more’n a 
dozen eggs a day.” ' 

“They're gettin’ too much corn,” Ezra 
answered. “You can‘t expect hens that are 
fat like your’n to lay eggs. They tire 
themselves out carryin’ their fat around.” 

“If my hens are’ too fat it’s because 
your hogs leave so much corn around for 
them to get,’ Mrs. Kllis spoke up sharply. 

“Too much corn wont hurt a hen if 
she has something ,to go with it,” her 
husband relied. “Bugs and things like 
that. Now if you'd give your hens, say 
half a bushel of bugs a day, the way 
they’d lay would surprise you. 

“If you think [ aint got nothin’ to do 
but catch bugs, Hzra Ellis, you’re mis- 
taken. Why don’t you catch bugs for ’em 
yourself?” 

“I’ve a good mind to,” her husband re- 
plied. “Since I’ve been sleepin’ out doors 
I feel spry enough to run down grasshop- 
pers and corner fleas.’ He folded his 
napkin and swallowed the last of his cof- 
‘fee. “I'll tell you what I'll do, Maria,” 
he went on; “if you'll give me half the 
eggs for the next month, I'll catch all the 
bugs the hens will eat.” 

“All right,” Maria answered skeptically. 

“They couldn't lay mac h less than they're 
doin’ now.’ 

“This thing is goin’ to take some figur- 
in’,” Ezra went on meditatively. “The 
first thing to decide is what kind of bugs 
to feed ’em. The soft hairy kind wouldn’t 
do, because the fuzz would git in the 
hens’ throats so they couldn't cackle. If 
a hen couldn’t cackle there wouldn’t be no 
incentive for her to lay. The soft mushy 
kind would probably be the most digest- 
ible, but we’d have to feed the hens oyster 


shells to grind them up with. Oyster 
shells is expensive. No. I’ve got it, Ma- 
ria. What we want for ‘em is hard 


shelled bugs. When a hen gits her crop 
full of hard shelled bugs and corn, she 
ives the shells of the bugs to grind up the 
rest of the bug and the corn. The farm 
papers talks a lot about balanced rations. 
If that aint a balanced ration I never saw 
one. Corn and bugs, there’s the whole 
thing. The corn to make ’em fat and the 
bug meat to keep ’em from gittin’ too fat, 
and the bug shells to grind up the feed. 
Then after the feed is ground fine enough 
the shells will digest too, and go to make 
egg shells.” He slapped his knee en- 
thusiastically. “It’s goin’ to be the great- 
est discovery of the age, Maria,” he cried 
as he reached for his hat and started for 
the door. 

Maria was skeptical. “That sounds 
powerful good, Ezra,”’-she said; “but what 
I want to know is how you're goin’ to 
catch the bugs in the first place, and how 
you're goin’ to separate the hard from the 
soft ones after you git ‘em caught?” 

Ezra waved his hand airily. “Them is 
mere details, Maria,”’ he said. “Details 
always was my strong point.” 

Ezra carried the saw horse out to the 
chicken house, placed it in a shady spot, 
and sat down to think. After awhile he 
got up and examined the inside of the 
chicken house carefully. Then he exam- 
ined it on the outside. Then he sat down 
on the saw horse @nd thought again. Fin- 
ally he took off his hat, ruffled up his hair, 
and began to ail his nose gently with 
his left hand. He was thinking hard now. 
When he began to pull his nose with his 
left hand it was a sign he was thinking 
hard, and furthermore, that his thoughts 
were about to crystalize into a definite 
idéa,. Maria, who knew these signs, 
watched him from the kitchen window 
with growing apptehenston. She had not 
forgotten \ his experience with the Ellis 
Patent Adjustable Trolley Bed. 

Suddenly Kzra’§ face broke into a smile 
that at first flickered warily about the 
corners of his mouth, like a lightning bug 
around a daisy... Then it spread and 








spread until it enveloped his whole face. 


“I've got it!’ he cried aloud, clapping on 
his hat. .“I knew them little details 
wouldn’t stand in the way of workin’ out 
the plan.” 

Ezra was gone up town all the after- 
noon. “We're goin’ to have the house 
lit by electricity, Maria,” he told her 
when he returned. 

Habit was strong upon Mrs. Ellis and 
«he was about to protest. Then the vision 
of a year of lamp filling and cleaning and 
trimming rose up before her. “Can we af- 
ford it, Ezra?” she asked anxiously. 

“It wont cost much,” he said. “There’s 
a line bein’ put up past the house, and 
they wont charge but a little extra to run 
a branch up here. Then, the eggs will 
soon pay for it.” 

“What’s the eggs got to do with it?” 
Maria asked suspiciously. 

“Not your eggs, I don’t mean,” Ezra 
hastily interposed. “I’m goin’ to have 
half, you know.” 

“What's electric lights got to do with 
eggs?” Maria persisted. 

Ezra said nothing, but went chuckling 
to bed. 

About a week later the men came and 
installed the electric lights. In the mean- 
time Ezra had been busy in the chicken 
house. The result of his labors was two 
V-shaped troughs extending the length of 
the building. On each side of the troughs 
was a roost. About five inches back of 
each roost and a little higher, was a six- 
inch board. There were already three 
windows in the front of the house. Ezra 
cut three more in the back. “The hens 
are goin’ to put in such good time layin’ 
they'll need plenty of daylight,” he told 
his wife with a chuckle. 

“They'll need to be gittin’ at it pretty 
soon, then,” she replied. “We only got 
six eggs yesterday.” 

“What could you expect, without a bal- 
anced ration?” Ezra asked in an injured 
tone. “Wait till I begin to feed ’em all 
the hard shelled bugs they can eat.” 

After the men had the house wired and 
the lights in Ezra had them run a couple 
of wires out to the chicken house. “Just 
wait, Maria,” he told his wife when she 
began to remonstrate. “I’ll explain it all 
to you in good time. Just now I’m too 
busy to talk.” He went back to the 
chicken house to superintend the men. 

“T want you to do me a favor, Maria,” 
Ezra said to his wife that night at the 
supper table. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“T want you to keep away from the hen 
house for two weeks. I’ll hunt the eggs. 
At the end of that time I'll answer any 
questions you want to ask.” 

“I’m sure I’ll be only too glad to have 
you hunt the eggs,” his wife answered; 
“and as for findin’ out your old secrets, 
I don’t want to know them anyway.” 

Ezra chuckled. “You'll be curious as 
all git out before the two weeks is up,” 
he prophesied. 

During the first week nothing eventful 
happened. To be sure, there was a mys- 
terious button near the head of Ezra’s 
bed. Every night about nine o’clock he 
would turn it, and then about half past 
ten he would wake up and turn it again. 
Otherwise there was nothing in his ac- 
tions to indicate that the greatest discov- 
ery of the age was about to burst forth 
in all the glory of successful achievement. 
For the first week there was little fluc- 
tuation in the number of eggs that he 
brought in every afternoon. Some days 
there were six, some days ten, and some 
days eight or nine. On the afternoon of 
the eighth day Ezra came in with his face 
bubbling all over with smiles, like the 
froth on a kettle of apple butter. There 
were fifteen eggs in the basket. Maria 
insinuated that he had not hunted them 
well the day before, but Fzra’s good na- 
ture continued unruffled. The next night 


Continued en page 112 
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Why not learn the improved 

methods of intensive, oatentiihe 

agriculture at home? your 

arm pay more. 

**How to Makethe Farm Pay More,"’ 
VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


explains clearly how you may become an up-to-date, 
scientific farmer without the expense of going away to 
an agricultural college. It tells how the agricultural 
college is brought to your door. How you can increase 
the profits on your crops and stock by a practical appli- 
cation of the new agriculture. Here is just the oppor- 
tunity you have been waiting for—to learn at 





~. American Farmer’s School 
36 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Inevitable. 
There was a2 woman and she was wise; 
ghe worked according to her size. 
And though her house was dirt-in- 
fested, 
If she was tired, she simply rested. 
Her neighbor worked from morn till 
night 


Half frantically to have things right; 
With broom and hose she’d dust and 
ulrt, 
But now she’s covered up with dirt. 
—C. H. Melers. 
oe ¢ & 

“4 prominent politician has a wife 
who is a model of domestic carefulness. 
She has a talent for making bread and 
takes great pride in having her loaves 
turn out well. One evening she had set 
ber batch of dough to rise in the kitchen 
and was reading in the parlor when her 
gx year old son came running to her 
saying, ‘Mamma! Mamma! There’s a 
mouse jumped into your bread pan!’ 

“The good woman sprang from her seat 
—'Did you get him out?’ she asked fran- 
tically. ‘ar 
“‘No’m, but I did just as good. I threw 
the cat in and she’s digging after him to 
beat the band!’ 

“The moral is that one uncleanly habit 
should not be used to correct another.”— 
Reading Course for Farmers’ Wives, No. 


18. 
e * 6 © «@ 


Corn bread is heavy when sweet milk 
ig substituted for sour and the soda is 
not changed to baking powder. 


°, °, .°, 
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Doing Unnecessary Work. 

Now the mothers will say, “I don’t do 
any unnecessary work,” but during one 
week, if every mother when beginning 
each and every task would ask herself 
this question, “Is what I am going to do 
a real necessity, and will it be a benefit 
to my family, or am I doing it from 
custom and can it be discontinued?’ 
There would be many thousand tasks left 
undone that week. 

Washing is a real necessity, but with 
a good washing compound, washing ma- 
chine and wringer, it can be done with 
comparative ease. But there is much 
time spent at needless ironing. It is 
daimed that in one state they never iron 
anything but the starched pieces; and 
nothing is starched but what is really 
necessary. The hot iron takes out the 
lifegiving principal, gathered by the 
clothes while drying. All of the common 
clothes can be turned and folded neatly 
down in the basket as taken from line, or 
the clothes wringer can be screwed down 
tivht and the clothes folded neatly and 
then run through it. This is easier and 
quicker done, also more healthful than 
ironing. 

_ Then there is much time spent cook- 
ing highly seasoned, unwholesome dishes, 
fich cakes and pastries which are unnec- 
essary. Not only unnecessary, but harm- 
‘ll for the family to eat, causing dis- 
orders and finally dyspepsia, the curse of 
the American nation. Unwholesome, in- 
tigestible food is responsible for more 
= in the home than any other one 


. It is an undeniable fact that a cheerful 
j,Poition depends largely upon a healthy 
yestion. And by thus cooking, instead 
conferring a benefit on our loved ones, 
we are doing them a life-long injury. 
in, wholesome, nourishing food is much 
‘ser prepared and is better for all. 
holesome bread, nicely cooked, or 
"“W fruit is far better for the one that 
‘ats it than the same fruit made into a 
He with rich, indigestible crusts. It is not 
amount eaten, but the amount which 
-- Stomach is able to digest, that nour- 
= body. 
esome bread, nicely stewed and 
weetened fruit and sweet milk, cold from 
sting or cellar, with the addition of 
~ Pa si makes a very desirable sup- 
or hot weather. For a change the 
W he sweet milk makes a good meal. 
ving the bread baked, and stewing 
Re uit | while preparing dinner, you 
wid he time and work of preparing din- 
~. 08 also save time and work of pre- 


Ask Your Neighbor 
About “Ball-Band” 
Rubber 

Footwear! 


He’ll tell you how superior it is 
to the ordinary kind. For he, 
and 8,000,000 wise buyers like him, 
know that the RED ‘‘Ball-Band’’ trade- 
mark on Rubber Footwear means the 
highest possible degree of comfort, wear, 
quality and satisfaction. And that’s 
a good thing for you to know, too. 
or crude rubber is a very costly 
article. And the unscrupulous manufacturer cheapens 
his materials and workmanship to save his profits. 

We don’t—and we never will. We’d rather make one-tenth the prof- 
it we might make and have our forty-five thousand dealers selling 
*“‘Ball-Band”’ goods to 8,000,000 satisfied customers. When we have to 
cut expense we do it somewhere else than in the manufacturing. Our 
sales expense, for instance, is only one-fifth that of some manu- 
facturers. Go to your dealer today and ask for “Ball-Band”’ voots 
or arctics. Look at them closely for the RED “‘Ball-Band”’ trade- 
mark. Chances are he has them. But if he hasn’t, write us, men- 
tioning his name, and we will see ’ « . you are fitted. 


We also manufacture a cony ine of all-knit wool boots and 
socks for outdoor workers. Th anequalled for warmth, com- 
fort and wear. The “‘Ball-Band’ ity backs them, 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
a MISHAWAKA, IND. 
“*The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
























Loves Ferns 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
DECORATIVE FERNS 





Every Woman 


FREE 





We will make you up a set of four beauti- 
ful decorative Ferns from the following 
popular varieties: Bosten, Whitman, 
Ostrich Plume Elegantessima, Scotti, 
Sprengeri Plumosus Lace Fern. 
A home is incomplete without at least afew 
Ferns. Every woman likes them and 
is eager to have them. I will send you a 
beautiful collection of four of these Deco- 
rative Ferns if you will send 85c tor two 
years subscription to Successful Farming 
and lic additional—(50c in all). These ferns 
are grown by one of the largest growers in 
the world, and are packed nicely and are 
shipped in splendid condition so that they 
will be received in just as good condition as 
as though you had gone to the green-house 
and picked them out. Write us to-day and 
get your ferns at once, remember they are 
delivered to you all charges prepaid. 
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Supper in the evening.—Mrs 
» Byrum. 


E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines 
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Captain Ellis Invents a Chicken Feeder 


pl CLIFFORD V. GREGORY 





“I don't see what's the matter with our 
hens, Ezra,” Maria Ellis said to her hus- 
band one morning in early June. “The 
whole hundred of ‘eth don’t lay more’n a 
dozen eggs a day.” ‘ 

“They're gettin’ too much corn,” Ezra 
answered. “You can‘t expect hens that are 
fat like your’n to lay eggs. They tire 
themselves out carryin’ their fat around.” 

“If my hens are’ too fat it’s because 
your hogs leave so much corn around for 
them to get,” Mrs. Hillis spoke up sharply. 

“Too much corn wont hurt a hen i 
she has something ,to go with it,” her 
husband relied. “Bugs and things like 
that. Now if you'd give your hens, say 
half a bushel of bugs a day, the way 
they’d lay would surprise you.” 

“If you think [| aint got nothin’ to do 
but catch bugs, Ezra Ellis, you’re mis- 
taken. Whv don’t you catch bugs for ’em 
yourself?” 

“I’ve a good mind to,” her husband re- 
plied. “Since I’ve been sleepin’ out doors 
I feel spry enough to run down grasshop- 
pers and corner fleas.” He folded his 
napkin and swallowed the last of his cof- 
‘fee. “I'll tell you what I'll do, Maria,” 
he went on; “if you'll give me half the 
eggs for the next month, I’ll catch all the 
bugs the hens will eat.” 

“All right,”” Maria answered skeptically. 

“They couldn't lay mac h less than they're 
doin’ now.’ 

“This thing is goin’ to take some figur- 
in’,” Ezra went on meditatively. “The 
first thing to decide is what kind of bugs 
to feed ’em. The soft hairy kind wouldn’t 
do, because the fuzz would git in the 
hens’ throats so they couldn’t cackle. If 
a hen couldn’t cackle there wouldn’t be no 
incentive for her to lay. The soft mushy 
kind would probably be the most digest- 
ible, but we’d have to feed the hens oyster 


shells to grind them up with. Oyster 
shells is expensive. No. I’ve got it, Ma- 
ria. What we want for ‘em is hard 


shelled bugs. When a hen gits her crop 
full of hard shelled bugs and corn, she 
uses the shells of the bugs to grind up the 
rest of the bug and the corn. The farm 
papers talks a lot about balanced rations. 
If that aint a balanced ration I never saw 
one. Corn and bugs, there’s the whole 
thing. The corn to make ’em fat and the 
bug meat to keep ’em from gittin’ too fat, 
and the bug shells to grind up the feed. 
Then after the feed is ground fine enough 
the shells will digest too, and go to make 
egg shells.” He ‘slapped his knee en- 
thusiastically. -“It’s goin’ to be the great- 
est discovery of the age, Maria,” he cried 
as he reached for his hat and started for 
the door. 

Maria was skeptical. “That sounds 
powerful good, Ezra,”-she said; “but what 
I want to know is how you're goin’ to 
catch the bugs in the first place, and how 
you're goin’ to separate the hard from the 
soft ones after you git em caught?” 

Ezra waved his hand airily. “Them is 
mere details, Maria,” he said. “Details 
always was my strong point.” 

Ezra carried the saw horse out to the 
chicken house, placed it in a shady spot, 
and sat down to think. After awhile he 
got up and examined the inside of the 
chicken house carefully. Then he exam- 
ined it on the outside. Then he sat down 
on the saw horse @nd thought again. Fin- 
ally he took off his hat, ruffled up his hair, 
and began to ail his nose gently with 
his left hand. He was thinking hard now. 
When he began to pull his nose with his 
left hand it was a sign he was thinking 
hard, and furthermore, that his thoughts 
were about to crystallize into a definite 
idea,. Maria, who knew these signs, 
watched him from the kitchen window 
with growing apptehenston. She had not 
forgotten \ his experience with the Ellis 
Patent Adjustablé Trolley Bed. 

Suddenly Kzra’§ face broke into a smile 
that at first flickered warily about the 
corners of his mouth, like a lightning bug 
around a daisy.. Then it spread and 


f| trimming rose up before her. 





spread until it enveloped his whole face. 


“I've got it!” he cried aloud, clapping on 
his hat. .“I knew them little details 
wouldn’t stand in the way of workin’ out 
the plan.” 

Ezra was gone up town all the after- 
noon. “We're goin’ to have the house 
lit by electricity, Maria,” he told her 
when he returned. 

Habit was strong upon Mrs. Ellis and 
ehe was about to protest. Then the vision 
of a year of lamp filling and cleaning and 
“Can we af- 
ford it, Ezra?’ she asked anxiously. 

“It wont cost much,” he said. “There’s 
a line bein’ put up past the house, and 
they wont charge but a little extra to run 
a branch up here. Then, the eggs will 
soon pay for it.” 

“What's the eggs got to do with it?’ 
Maria asked suspiciously. 

“Not your eggs, I don’t mean,” Ezra 
hastily interposed. “I’m goin’ to have 
half, you know.” 

“What's electric lights got to do with 
eggs?” Maria persisted. 

Ezra said nothing, but went chuckling 
to bed. 

About a week later the men came and 
installed the electric lights. In the mean- 
time Ezra had been busy in the chicken 
house. The result of his labors was two 
V-shaped troughs extending the length of 
the building. On each side of the troughs 
was a roost. About five inches back of 
each roost and a little higher, was a six- 
inch board. There were already three 
windows in the front of the house. Ezra 
cut three more in the back. “The hens 
are goin’ to put in such good time layin’ 
they'll need plenty of daylight,” he told 
his wife with a chuckle. 

“They'll need to be gittin’ at it pretty 
soon, then,” she replied. “We only got 
six eggs yesterday.” 

“What could you expect, without a bal- 
anced ration?” Ezra asked in an injured 
tone. “Wait till I begin to feed ’em all 
the hard shelled bugs they can ‘eat.” 

After the men had the house wired and 
the lights in Ezra had them run a couple 
of wires out to the chicken house. “Just 
wait, Maria,” he told his wife when she 
began to remonstrate. “I’ll explain it all 
to you in good time. Just now I’m too 
busy to talk.” He went back to the 
chicken house to superintend the men. 

“I want you to do me a favor, Maria,” 
Ezra said to his wife that night at the 
supper table. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“T want you to keep away from the hen 
house for two weeks. I’ll hunt the eggs. 
At the end of that time I'll answer any 
questions you want to ask.” 

“I’m sure I’ll be only too glad to have 
you hunt the eggs,” his wife answered; 
“and as for findin’ out your old secrets, 
I don’t want to know them anyway.” 

Ezra chuckled. “You'll be curious as 
all git out before the two weeks is up,” 
he prophesied. 

During the first week nothing eventful 
happened. To be sure, there was a mys- 
terious button near the head of Ezra’s 
bed. Every night about nine o’clock he 
would turn it, and then about half past 
ten he would wake up and turn it again. 
Otherwise there was nothing in his ac- 
tions to indicate that the greatest discov- 
ery of the age was about to burst forth 
in all the glory of successful achievement. 
For the first week there was little fluc- 
tuation in the number of eggs that he 
brought in every afternoon. Some days 
there were six, some days ten, and some 
days eight or nine. On the afternoon of 
the eighth day Ezra came in with his face 
bubbling all over with smiles, like the 
froth on a kettle of apple butter. There 
were fifteen eggs in the basket. Maria 
insinuated that he had not hunted them 
well the day before, but Ezra’s good na- 
ture continued unruffled. The next night 
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Why not learn the improved 
methods of intensive, scientific 
agriculture at home? your 
arm pay more. 
**How to Makethe Farm Pay More,"’ 
VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 
explains clearly how you may become an up-to-date, 
scientific farmer without the expense of going away to 
an agricultural college. It tells how the agricultural 
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Inevitable. 

There was a2 woman and she was wise; 

She worked according to her size. 

And though her house was dirt-in- 
feasted, 

if she was tired, she simply rested. 

Her neighbor worked from morn till 

night 

Half fraptically to have things right; 

With wey and hose she’d dust and 
squirt, 

put now she’s covered up with dirt. 

—C. H. Meters. 


¢ ¢ 

“4 prominent politician has a wife 
who is a model of domestic carefulness. 
She has a talent for making bread and 
takes great pride in having her loaves 
tum out well. One evening she had set 
ber batch of dough to rise in the kitchen 
and was reading in the parlor when her 
six year old son came running to her 
saying, ‘Mamma! Mamma! There’s a 
mouse jumped into your bread pan!’ 
“The good woman sprang from her seat 
—Did you get him out?’ she asked fran- 
tically. 
“‘No’m, but I did just as good. I threw 
the cat in and she’s digging after him to 
beat the band!’ 
“The moral is that one uncleanly habit 
should not be used to correct another.”— 
Reading Course for Farmers’ Wives, No. 
18 eo. 6 @ 
Corn bread is heavy when sweet milk 
is substituted for sour and the soda is 
not changed to baking powder. 


2°, 2, , 
~~ . 


Doing Unnecessary Work. 

Now the mothers will say, “I don’t do 
any unnecessary work,” but during one 
week, if every mother when beginning 
each and every task would ask herself 
this question, “Is what I am going to do 
a real necessity, and will it be a benefit 
to my family, or am I doing it from 
custom and can it be discontinued?’ 
There would be many thousand tasks left 
undone that week. 
Washing is a real necessity, but with 
a good washing compound, washing ma- 
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chine and wringer, it can be done with 
comparative ease. But there is much 
time spent at needless ironing. It is 
Claimed that in one state they never iron 
anything but the starched pieces; and 
nothing is starched but what is really 
necessary. The hot iron takes out the 
life-giving principal, gathered by the 
clothes while drying. All of the common 
clothes can be turned and folded neatly 
down in the basket as taken from line, or 
the clothes wringer can be screwed down 
tivht and the clothes folded neatly and 
then run through it. This is easier and 
quicker done, also more healthful than 
ironing. 

_ Then there is much time spent cook- 
ing highly seasoned, unwholesome dishes, 
rich cakes and pastries which are unnec- 





Ask Your Neighbor 
About “Ball-Band” 









He’ll tell you how superior it is 
to the ordinary kind. For he, 
and 8,000,000 wise buyers like him, 
know that the RED ‘“‘Ball-Band’’ trade- 
mark on Rubber Footwear means the 
highest possible degree of comfort, wear, 
quality and satisfaction. And that’s 
a good thing for you to know, too. 
or crude rubber is a very costly 
article. And the unscrupulous manufacturer cheapens 
his materials and workmanship to save his profits. 

We don’t—and we never will. We’d rather make one-tenth the prof- 
it we might make and have our forty-five thousand dealers selling 
“Ball-Band”’ goods to 8,000,000 satisfied customers. When we have to 
cut expense we do it somewhere else than in the manufacturing. Our 
sales expense, for instance, is only one-fifth that of some manu- 
facturers. Go to your dealer today and ask for “‘Ball-Band” voots 
or arctics. Look at them closely for the RED “Ball-Band’’ trade- 
mark. Chances are he has them. But if he hasn’t, write us, men- 
tioning his name, and we will see ’ « - you are fitted. 


We also manufacture a conv “ ine of all-knit wool boots and 
socks for outdoor workers. Th anequalled for warmth, com- 
fort and wear. The “‘Ball-Band’ uty backs them. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
a MISHAWAKA, IND. 
**The House That Pays Millions for Quality”’ 









essary. Not only unnecessary, but harm- 
ful for the family to eat, causing dis- 
orders and finally dyspepsia, the curse of 
the American nation. Unwholesome, in- 
digestible food is responsible for more 
—" in the home than any other one 


P It is an undeniable fact that a cheerful 
fention depends largely upon a healthy 
igestion. _ And by thus cooking, instead 
conferring a benefit on our loved ones, 
are doing them a life-long injury. 
in, wholesome, nourishing food is much 
‘asler prepared and is better for all. 

olesome bread, nicely cooked, or 
"aw fruit is far better for the one that 
‘ats it than the same fruit made into a 
ne with rich, indigestible crusts. It is not 
4, “mount eaten, but the amount which 
we stomach is able to digest, that nour- 
‘shes the bod 


olesome bread, nicely stewed and 


we 





Spring or cellar, with the addition of 
net utter, makes a very desirable sup- 

‘for hot weather. For a change the 
By pos Sweet milk makes a good meal. 
the fee the bread baked, and stewing 
ee — while preparing dinner, you 
; he time and work of preparing din- 
also save time and work of pre- 
the evening.—Mrs 


Loves Ferns 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
DECORATIVE FERNS 





Every Woman 


FREE 








We will make you up a set of four beauti- 
ful decorative Ferns from the following 
popular varieties: Beston, Whitman, 
Ostrich Plume Elegantessima, Scotti, 
Sprengeri Plumosus Lace Fern. 
A home is incomplete without at least afew 
Ferns. Every woman likes them and 
is eager to have them. I will send you a 
beautiful collection of four of these Deco- 
rative Ferns if you will send 35c for two 
years subscription to Successful Farming 
and lic additional—(50c in all). These ferns 
are grown by one of the largest growers in 
the world, and are packed nicely and are 
shipped in splendid condition so that they 
will be received in just as good condition as 
as though you had gone to the green-house 
and picked them out. Write us to-day and 
get your ferns at once, remember they are 
delivered to you all charges prepaid. 
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Shirred Oysters.—Chop i... ‘wenty-five 
large oysters, add the beaten yulks of two 
eggs, two tablespoons of cream, sufficient 
dry bread crumbs to thicken, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Fill the cleaned shells 
with this mixture. Dot over with little 
nieces of butter and bake in a quick oven 
until lightly browned.—Mary Foster 
Snider. 

Oysters a la Newberg.—Heat one cup 
of cream in a double boiler. Rub 
smoothly together two ounces each of 
butter and flour. Rub the yolks of three 
hard cooked eggs to a smooth paste, add- 
ing a little cream; add to butter and flour. 
Stir and cook until the mixture is 
smooth and thick. Season to taste with 
salt and cayenne. Scald a pint of oys- 
ters in their own liquor until plump. Then 
skim them and turn into the sauce.— 
Mary Foster Snider. 

Bean Pot Roast—Three pounds shoul- 
der of mutton, 3 pounds round or chuck 
steak, 1 cup potatoes cut small, 4 cup 
sliced onion, 1 cup carrots cut in small 
pieces. Cover the meat with boiling wat- 
er. Place the cover on the bean pot and 
let the meat cook in a moderate oven for 
two hours; then add the vegetables 
which have been cut in half-inch cubes 
and two teaspoons of salt. Cook until the 
vegetables are tender, which will require 
about one hour. Then serve, pouring a 
sauce over the meat made from one cup 
of the liquid in which the meat was 
cooked, thickened with two tablespoons 
of flour.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 391. 

A New Way to Cook Rabbit.—Clean 
and wash—cut in small pieces and let 
them stand in salt water for ten or twelve 
hours. Then drain. Cover with cold wat- 
er and bring slowly to the boiling point. 
Just before it boils add a pinch of soda. 
Cook for ten minutes and drain again. 
Cover with water; add two small onions 
a bit of bay leaf, a little sage, celer, 
and salt. Simmer until quite soft and 
tender. Drain, roll meat in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs and fry in butter until 
a golden brown. Melt two tablespoons of 
butter, add two tablespoons of flour and 
brown; then add 1% cups of strained 
stock.—Mrs. F. N. Waters. 

All of the above measurements are level. 

Indian Bread.—One cup flour, 1-2 cup 
wheat flour, 1 cup corn meal, 1-2 table- 
spoon soda, 1-2 teaspoon salt, 12-3 cup 
milk, 1-2 cup molasses. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, add molasses and milk, stir 
until well mixed. Turn into a buttered 
mould and steam for three and one-half 
hours. Don’t fill mould more than two- 
thirds and be sure the cover fits tightly. 
Baking owder cans make excellent 
moulds.—Mrs. F. N. W. 

Eecellent Muffins.—Three-fourths cup 
milk, 4 tablespoons butter, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 large egg, 2 cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1-2 teaspoon salt, 
Sift dry ingredients. Cream butter add 
sugar and milk and then dry ingredients. 
Bake in greased gem tins twenty-five min- 
utes. Makes eight large or twelve smal! 
muffins.—F.. N. W. 

Corn Chowder.—One can corn, 3 cups 
potatoes cut into 44-inch cubes, 1-2 cup 
salt pork cut in small cubes, 1 medium 
onion sliced, 3 cups scalded milk, 8 
crackers, 3 tablespoons butter, salt and 
pepper. Fry out salt pork, add onion 
and stir until brown. Into a granite ket- 
tle put a layer of potatoes which have 
been cooked in boiling salted water, a 
layer of corn then one of pork and on- 
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ions. Continue until all is used, then add 
pepper and milk and butter, and taste be- 
fore adding more salt. Set on back of 
range and cook slowlv for thirty minutes. 
Then add crackers and serve hot.—F. 
N. W. 

Liver and Bacon.—Cover slices of liver 
with boiling water; let stand five min- 
utes. Drain, remove outside skin and 
veins. Sprinkle with salt, dip in beaten 
egg and fine bread crumbs and keep turn- 
ing until brown in bacon fat. Serve 
slices of fried bacon with liver.—F. N. W. 

A Labor Saving Cake.—One-third cup 
butter, 11-3 cup brown sugar, 2 eggs, 1-2 
cup milk, 1% cups flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, 2-3 teaspoon cinnamon, 
1-2 teaspoon grated nutmeg, 1-2 pound 
dates stoned and cut in pieces, 1-2 cup 
nut meats. Put everything in a mixing 
bowl and beat vigorously for three min- 
utes. Bake forty minutes. Excellent if 
directions are followed.—F. N. W. 

Prune Pudding.—One-half ound 
prunes, 21-2 cups cold water, 2-3 cup 
sugar, 1-2 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 cup boil- 
ing water, 1-2 cup corn starch. Wash 
prunes thoroughly. Let stand in cold 
water one hour and cook slowly until 
soft. Remove stones, add sugar, cinna- 
mon and boiling water and simmer ten 
minutes. Mix corn starch with 2 table- 
spoons of cold water; add slowly to prune 
mixture and cook for five minutes. Place 
in a mould and chill. Serve with sweet- 





ened whipped cream. 

Masked Apples.—Select fine flavored 
apples of uniform size, wash, pare and 
core them and fill cavities with quince, 
feurrant or strawberry jam or jelly. Bake 
them slowly until nearly done; then 
spread quickly over them stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs to which has been 
added four tablespoons of powdered sugar. 
Return to oven and bake until meringue 
is a light golden brown and apples are 
tender. Stand; when cool serve with 
whipped cream.—Mary Foster Snider. 
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A Few Important Points in Dish- 
washing. 

1st. Before clearing the table, pre- 
pare a place in the kitchen for the soiled 
dishes, thus avoiding confusion and extra 
labor. . 

2nd. Gather up and remove the dishes 
methodically, glasses by themselves, silver 
-~ plates of uniform size in separate 
piles. 

3rd. Save steps by using a tray or 
pan, thus carrying a larger number of 
pieces from the dining table at once. 

4th. Take a little more time if neces- 
sary, and free all dishes from bits of food 
and grease before they are placed in the 
dish water. 

5th. Use plenty of hot soap suds. 
Change water often. We eat from dishes 
that have passed through dish water. 

6th. Use soap or other preparations 
(borax is good) which will make the 
water soft and easily remove al]! grease. 

7th. When washed pour very hot water 
over the dishes, leaving them so bright 
and dry that only a little polishing with 
the towel is needed. 

Sth. Clean dish towels and plenty of 
them is the secret of clean polished sur- 
faces, 

9th. Piling many dishes into the pan 
at once is not a wise plan. Wash tum- 
blers, silver, and dishes of one kind to- 
gether. 

10th. A good dishwasher may count 
herself one of the chief treasures of the 
household. 

oS 


Good farm products are eagerly bought, 
if supplied in finest condition. And fill- 
ing orders at good cash prices is one of 
the farmer’s joys. Fine goods bring a 
reputation that puts higher prices on 
that particular brand every time. It pays 
to take pains.—0. H. Davie. 








Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book 7 All correspond- 
enoe should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
156 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Ganadian 1900 Washer 
Go., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Faint Sev- 
enty-Five Per Cent. 






























A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N, Y., has discovered a process 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all thatis required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks ae oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

WritetoMr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 419 North 
St., Adams, N, Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full infor- 
mation showing you how you can save a good 
many doliars, Write to-day. 
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Bottom—Absorbs and holds heat 
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Direct from factory to you at 








The Improved MONITOR 


MAKES (RONING EASY AND A PLEASURE 
Pronounced “The World’s Best”’ by over 275,000 
gatisfied customers. No hot stov: to 
Heat regulated instantly. SATISFACTION 
. Highest in quality—tovest in price. 
Highly polished and nickel plated 
ACENTS WANTED. 
Write for catalogue and terms. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Cc. 
© Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 
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Speaking One's Mind, 

“There goes that plagued Jones wom- 
an again riding along with her husband 
for all the world like some young girl. 

[ll just bet anything her beds are not 
made or her floor swept, much less her 
washing put to soak,” and Mrs. White 
spitefully twirled the dust rag out at 
the window for the Jones’ to see. She 

as not given to idleness on Monday 

orning. 
™ ‘rue her husband had insisted on her 
going to town with him that day, but it 
was her custom to straighten her house 

up in applepie order, wash, and bake e 
certain amount of bread, pies and cake. 
Nothing less than death or a severe case 
of illness would allow any change in the 
iron-clad rules she had set for herself 
twelve vears before, when she came as a 
blushing bride to the old white home- 
stead whose housekeeper had been more 
noted for kindly hospitality than over- 
worked neatness 

At first Jake aad been real proud of 
Nettie’s neat ways, but in time he grew 
tired of the everlasting warfare against 
fies, dust and sunshine. The children, 
three in number, had dwindled away and 
died, some said from “over-neatness,” 
others, “for lack of sunshine and fresh 
air,” which was so carefully excluded on 
account of the carpets and to keep out 
the flies. . 

“A good cook, neat and industrious.” 
That was the neighbors’ verdict. She had 
no time for visiting, no time for pleas- 
ures; the floors, already snotless, must 
be scrubbed on certain days; the rooms, 
already dustless and seldom used must be 
gone over; bread must be baked, quilts 
pieced and auilted, tidies worked, carpet 
rags sewed, and every bit of time used to 
advantage (?). It was like flaunting a 
red rag in an angry bull’s face for her 
to see a housewife “wasting time,” as she 
phrased it. 

so when Mrs. Jones paused at the gate 
on her return from the station, where she 
had accompanied her husband, Mrs 
White just came out plain and “spoke her 
mind.” Now Mrs. Jores, as a general 
thing, was rather timic, but to be taken 
to task for riding with her own husband 
was too much so she in turn spoke her 
mind which certainly contained some hard 
shafts that left poor Mrs. White speech- 
less with rage and surprise. When she 
bad partly recovered her breath, her 
wrath found vent in ejaculated frag- 
ments. “The impudent thing!” “I have 
drove my own husband away from home 
for peace, have 1?” “I have killed my 
children with over-neatness, too!” Here 
the tears flowed. “I wonder if I have?’ 
And this careful housekeeper covered her 
face with her apron and wept. 

The sight of Mrs. Jones’ chubby trio 
greeting their mother ‘vith sandy faces 
and tousled heads only .e~ved to augment 
the query. “She says wc...shine and dirt 
never harm children. It surely has never 
burt those three, and my own never knew 
what the feel of dirt was! And Jake— 
she said Jake might just as well have a 
machine for a wife, that all I did was 
stind, “rind, from before day until after 
dark. Well honestly she was just about 
tight but I wili try her plan a while.” 

That very evening she surprised her 
busband by asking him to take her to 
the Grange. She enjoyed the strangness 
of their moonlight ride behind the fast 
bays and was more than once pleased to 
catch Jake’s eyes resting fondly on her 
face, which was yet flushed from the 
Morning’s encounter with Mrs. Jones. 

As they returned, he said, “Do you 
wow Nettie this is the first trip we have 
ever taken since the baby was buried.” 

The words stabbed her heart like a 
two-edged sword, and she firmly resolvec 
as they entered their childless home, that 
no longer would she be a machine, but a 
living loving wife. No longer were the | 
Windows barred against the sunlight; no 
longer was the spotless floor scrubbed ; no 
longer was Jake’s request for company 
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Anyone Can Learn by 
Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his wonder- 
ful system to a limited number, by mail. 

Prof. Jesse Beery is acknowledged to be the world’s master 
horseman. His exhibitions of taming man-killing horses, and 
conqurring horses of all dispositions have thrilled vast audi- 
ences everywhere. He cap teach you the same simpie prin- 
ciples which have brought him such marvelous success, so that 
you can take the most vicious horse and subdve him in a few 
minutes—you can train a green colt, break any horse of bad 
habits. teach a horse to drive without reins, tell the disposi- 
tion of a horse at a glance, train him to do tricks, and in fact 
gain complete mastery over any horse. young or old, 

You can take a worthless, dangerous animal and double his 
value by these easy, plain methods. Think of the money in 
this feature alone! Your neighbors will sell you horses at a 
low price that tney would be glad to buy back at double the 
figure after you have trainea them for a few days. And those 
horses will be cured of shying, kicking, balking, biting and al] 
otber bed trafts forever. 

There is no “personal magnetism” nor fake in this. Prof. 
Beery’s lersons are plain, thorough and practical. He will 
refund your money if you are not satisfied that he does 
just what he claims. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Oompetent Horse Trainers are in demcnd everywhere, 
People gladly puy $15 to $25 a head to have horses tamed, trained, 
cured of habits, to uave colts broken to harness. A good trainer 
can always keep his stable full of horses. 


What Some of Prof. Beery’s 
Students Are Doing 


Emmet White of Kalona, Towa, write:: “I would not take 

$500 for what you have taught me. You may judge of my suc- 

coss when I tell you that I have been able to buy a home and 

an automobile solely through earnings from training horseg 

- tons by yo wr excellent methods. I am proud of my pro- 
ession. 


F. N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y. writes:_ ‘I cannot speak in high 


The Only Instruction 
ofits Kindin the World 


Never before has there been 
offered such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity as this—a chance to learn 
& money-making, fascinating pro 
fession right at home, under tre 
instruction of the acknowledged 
master-horseman of the worl 

If you love to travel, to give 
exhibitions, to train your own and 
neighbors’ horses, write at once 
for Handsome free Prospectus, 
also big Free Circular ot the 
Beery Convention of Correspond- 
ence Students, held in Pleasant 
Hill recently. 


Cut Out This Coupon 
and Mail It Today 
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enough praise of your instruction, I am at present handling ; 
a $1, | horse. People bring me horses to train from miles 
around. 


Wm. N. Kelley, Hillsboro, Wis., says: “I am making lots 


of money here at home, and your course has made me so 
successful I am planning to go on the road training horses 
and giving exhibitions. 
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g BEERY, 


Fordyee, 04124 Adams } 
Acateant Hilt, Oho 


Ro 

Bt., Gesbene ash., writes: : PROF. JESS 
**T'am delighted with your ui 

lessons. Have treined u three- 
year-old stallion to driv 
without a bridle or lines. 
would recommend your course 
unqualifiedly to anyone.” 


A. W. Bower, Tiffin, Ind., 
writes: ‘You have made me 
& practical colt-trainer. 
Have all 1 can do and mak- 
ing more money ever 
before.” 


Prof. Jesse Beery 
9 Academy St, Pleasant Hill, Ohlo 























Ghe ° "412 GAUCE 
Ql lin Repeating Shotgun 
by its dependability. ‘The solid top and side eyection keep and t away from 
berate cea eth rename to 
Ai Matinee sogcly made, bol bleed rd hitting jckest toon 


accurate, ha and easiest to 
24 grade "A" 12 gauge ; ft hes all Noy Bewley ered on Bempaee bert amng 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 Lhe Marlin Prrearms CQ. 


ing the full ZZcr/2n line. 6 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 








Met with “I have no time,” and when 
another little one came to brighten the 
ome, he was given fresh air, sunlight, 
and an occasional sand bath in a se- 








“HOW AND WHAT [OINVENT’, and 
_ a —> |NVENT -u0w TO OBTA'N PATENTS” ex- 
>— plained FREE. , Chester W. Brown, 
Patent Attorney, 912 F Street, Washington, D. C, 














Cluded corner of the yard. — Mrs. Dora 





If it is advertised in Successful Farming it has our guarantee back of it 
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The Boys’ and Girls’ Club Idea. 
E. C. BISHOP, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, 
Nebraska. 

There have been peonle who thought 
that “education” and “book learning” 
were the same thing. These same peonle 
thought that there could be no learning 
without books, that books must be 
studied in a sehoolroom and that it was 
necessary to have an employed teacher 
to instruct young people before they could 
acquire what could properly be called 
an education. 

But this old idea is no longer respect- 
ed. Education now means learning how 
to live the best way and how to do 
things that might be done in the best 
way they can be done. Books are useful 
and necessary as records of knowledge; 
schools are necessary and most useful 
as places where large numbers of chil- 
dren may go and receive instruction in 
a very convenient way; teachers are very 
helpful in directing young people how to 
study and how to proceed in order to gain 
knowledge and skill. But real educa- 
tion is not dependent upon any of these. 

Books, teachers and schools are all 
very helpful in direct education. The 
trouble with some young people is that 
they get into the habit of depending al- 
together too much on books, teachers and 
schools. They forget that the best part 
of education comes icom how much the 
pupil thinks, what he does, how he does 
it, what he learns, and how much skill 
he develops while he does it. Every 
young person should go to school as much 
as he can and as long as he can. He 
should follow the direction of teachers, 
and should perform every task set be- 
fore him. There comes a time in every- 
one’s life when he needs and can make 
use of every whit of education he has se- 
cured. 

But there are some important parts of 
one’s education which he cannot secure 
through books, teachers or schools. In 
some cases, it may be because the per- 
son cannot attend school as much as de- 
sired; or it may be and is often the case 
that the school does not provide the 
means for securing education in some 
things which are important to the in- 
dividual. 

The chief duty of the teacher is to 
direct the pupil so that he may go at it 
in the right way in securing an educa- 
tion. But the teacher’s duty generally 
does not go far beyond the regular work 
of the school. Here is where the live, 
energetic boy or girl differs from the 
ordinary self-satisfied one who is willing 
to sit down in idleness, or waste valuable 
time as soon as the regular schoolroom 
work is done. 

The best part of education, the part 
which really counts most for enjoyment 
and for profit, is the education which 
comes to the boy or girl who resolutely 
sets about it to learn things for himself: 
to know things by getting acquainted 
with them directly; to become skillful by 
learning to do things with his own hands. 

The best education is that which 
enables one to know and to enjoy the 
things about him and to become an ac- 
tive ~art in promoting the welfare and 
happiness of others with whom he is 
associated. This means that there are 
many things not taught in school which 
are very important in the education of 
every person. 

Our educators are recognizing this 
more each day, and, as a result, there is 
being offered in our best schools all over 
the country, instruction in subjects which 
have to do with the home life of the 
people. What we eat and drink, how we 
are clothed, the duties of the home, in 
the field, the garden, about the farm and 
home yards; the farm crops we produce, 
the farm animals we care for and make 
use of, the house we live in, the pre- 
narine of wholesome food. and the mak- 
ing of wearing apparel: the construction 
of buildings, and of furniture, machin- 
ery. and articles of use and ornament 
needed in the home—all these are now 
recognized as essential parts of our edu- 
cation. 

The best part of it all is that we are 
learning to love to study about the 
things with which we work each day; 
and we are learning to enjoy our work 
as we go along. We do this by learn- 





ing the life habits, needs and possibilities | 
of the plants and animals with which 
we work or with which we are associat- 
ed; and by learning to do in the best 
way possible, everything which becomes 
cur duty or pleasure to do. 

It is because ambitious boys and girls 
all over the land have had a desire to fur- 
ther their education and to develop skill 
in some of the things which are im- 
portant parts of real education and which 
are at the same time interesting. fascin- 
ating and profitable work, that we have 
ths boys and girls clubs organized in 
many parts of the country. 

It is, too, for the purpose of helping 
members of these clubs, and other boys 
and girls who may live where there are 
no club organizations that we have the 
Boys’ Department and _ Girls’ Depart- 
ment, where each month there will ap- 
pear something of interest to wide-awake 
young people who want to know things 
by first hand knowledge; who want to 
do things in a good way; and who are 
interested in what other boys and girls 
are doing. Watch these departments 
and encourage the boys and girls to read 
them and help them to work out the les- 


sons given. 
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Speaking for the Babies. 

There are many babies tortured each 
season. Now many people will open 
their eyes in wonder at the thought of 
babies being tortured in this day and 
age, but such is the fact. 

And what is the cause of all this tor- 
ture? Merely to satisfy the vanity of 
the well meaning but erring parents who 
think more of following the fads of fash- 
ion to please the lust of the eyes, than 
they do the health and comfort of their 
own dear babes. 

Go to Fourth of July celebrations, re- 
unions, fairs, church, or whatever the 
gathering may chance to be; there you 
will see babies fretting and crying be- 
cause of overdress. For they have a bur- 
den of extra long dresses and skirts made 
heavy with tucks, ruffles, laces, embroid- 
ery, etc., a lot of unnecessary fixtures. 
And because of this burden of overdress 
it erys and frets. The mother thinking 
her babe is sick, takes it home and doses 
it with soothing syrup to quiet it, thus 
blunting its nerves, doing it a life-long 
injury. My heart aches for the little suf- 
ferer who cannot speak to tell what the 
trouble really is. 

Many times baby is neglected while 
mother is making these garments of tor- 
ture. Then comes the never-ending round 
of washing and ironing. And what is 
more nerve racking to an already over- 
burdened mother than standing for hours 
over an ironing board (with perspiration 
dripping from every pore), fussing with 
ruffles, tucks, etc., while baby, first fret- 
ting, then cryiny for mother to come to 
her. 

Such procedure shortens a mother’s 
days and makes her old before her time. 
Mothers, these same babies (if they out- 
live the torture) will one day be boys 
and girls. They will need you then as 
much as ther do now. Instead of mak- 
ine those torturing garments of anparel, 
would it not be much better to make sim- 
ple garments that can be ironed in a few 
minutes? I am quite sure baby would en- 
iow their comforts: and you could have 
the extra time which you have been 
spending over the ironing board to get 
knowledge that will be a benefit to you 
and your children in years to come, or 
much needed rest. 

Oh! mothers, how often have you 
longed for time to take a book and steal 
away to some shady nook, there to rest 
and recuperate for a few moments, so 
that you will be better able to face life’s 
battles. If we mothers would quit doing 
sO many unnecessarv things we would 
have more time to read, and don’t think 
the time spent with instructive, elevat- 
ing literature is lost; far from it. You 
wit! be more able to lead your children 
in the paths of virtue and usefulness and 
they will thank you many times for the 
knowledge vou are able to confer to them. 
—Mrs. John T. Byrum. 
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GULF COAST 


FARM LANDS 





Thousand of acres of cut over land in 
vicinity of Mobile await the farmer 
who has energy, ambition and a little 
money. ‘Two and three crops per year. 
Oranges, figs, pecans, peaches, grapes 
and small fruits besides vegetables for 
the early Northern market, make farm. 
ing on the Gulf Coast profitable. Corn 
and hay can be grown as abundantly 
as in the North and will bring better 
prices. The home market will take al] 
that can be raised. 


Intending settlers are advised to visit 
Mobile and inspect the surrounding 
land. Prices $10.00 per acre and up. 
You are invited to correspond with 
us and make our office your headquar- 
ters. Weare an association of Mobile 
business men seeking to aid settlers. 
We haveno land for sale; but will se- 
cure all information you wish without 
charge. Send for our farm booklet. 


Mobile Progressive Association 
Dept. H Mobile, Ala. 
FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation‘s 
Garden Spot- 


along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and err write > 


WILBUR McCOY 
A. &I. Agt, for Florida, 
Alabama, Geor 


Jacksonville, i. 


Aladdin MANTLE iamp 
BURNS KEROSENE (Coal Oil 


@ Produces powerful, white, more brilliant 
light than city gas, gasolene or electricity— 
simple, noiseless, odorless, clean, safe, dut- 
able — complete success—recognized 
rH i. standard. Fully Guaranteed. 


BALL, California, SOLD 850 
z La k guarantee—not one returned, 
C.E, Kramer made $700 in 6odays. ‘Com lete line 
of lamps and chandeliers for homes, offices and 
Ask nearest office for agency proposition or how to get lamp free 
MANTLE came co. OF ss Dept 60! 
Portland, Ore. ry, Conn., Montres!, Caneda 





LAR 
A. ry 1. x for Viginia 
i Age Carolinas, 
Wilmington, N.C. 

















FROM KEROSENE 
fone? Sam ii 


MAIL 


TRAVELING sox 


Bo fe ye ah py 
placed on telephone poles xs 


their mail. 
fastened to fence posts. The 

OAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER 
Made entirely of metal. Ball-bearing 
on thirty days’ trial. Write for book ‘ the Mail."’ 
Oakwood Mig. Oo. 37 Stanton Ave. Ohio. 


"A FLOOD OF LIGH 








Print For Yourself. 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press. 
Larger 618. Rotary 60. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All cney rule TPE. sent. 
Wette factory for press 


THE THE Press CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


NEW WAY CORN HUSKER 
works easy anc fast. Makes 
husking a pleasure. Made of 
aluminum and steel. Weight 
9 =. $3.50 by mail. Write 


a uFG. 7+ 19 2nd St., 
ALPENA, MICH. 
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Lexington Ave., Chicago, Ub 
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The Son of God. 


Out of Infinity, 

Born from Eternity, 

Came once a Child from the 
Father above. 

Low in the manger he 

Lay where Great Destiny 

Named him forever the 
Savior of Love. 


Child of Immensity, 

Sent to show you and me 

How that we too may be 
Saviors of men; 

Binding the broken heart, 

Breaking the Bonds apart, 

Bidding the downcast start 
Upward again. 


Deep as Infinity, 
Broad as Eternity, 
Great as Immensity, 

Being of Thine! 
Thou art the Life, the Way, 
Thou art the Truth today, 
Thou art the Love for aye, 

Perfect, divine! 

—William A. McKeever. 


o* ¢ 
Saving Steps. 


There are many advantages and some]! 


disadvantages in farm life. Chief of the 
disadvantages are the many extra steps 
to be taken the same apparently useless 
tasks to be done over and over. 

Many of the extra steps might be saved 
by the exercise of forethought and care- 
ful planning. For instance, in planning 
a farm dwelling do you think a great 
amount of thought is given to every little 
detail, just where a cupboard should be 
placed, just where the work table in rela- 
tion to the range and above all where the 
windows must be to give the best light or 
air. 

Do we build carefully or do we build a 
house in certain form largely because of 
custom or prevailing fashions? 

The real comfort one derives from a 
house is due more to the items that save 
steps than to the shape or color of it or 
the number of rooms it contains. 

If careful planning is given to only 
one room let that room be the kitchen. I 
know a woman who walks miles in the 
course of a week going back an forth to 
the cupboard when that same cupboard 
might easily be moved nearer the work 
table. A woman will walk about five 
miles a day doing her housework. 

Do we sometimes go on with the old 
routine just because we have followed it 
so long that we have ceased to think 
about it. Remember the old saying, “Make 
the head serve the heels.” Nearly every 
woman can save a few steps each day, a 
few minutes of time to call her own in 
which to enjoy a beautiful sunset, admire 
the outlying fields or spend a few minutes 
reading. It will give a poise and tone 
to be gained in no other way. 

“One thing is certain, when a woman 
crowds forty-eight hours of work into a 
day and then finds may things undone— 
mending, darning, sewing—she had better 
stop and see what can be left undone and 
where she can save a few steps and a 
little time to call her own. 

Here is one simple home made device 
that may help you during the fall, win- 
ter and spring. Take a simple box such 
a% one gets at the grocers, line it on the 
outside with tar paper or oil cloth to turn 
the rain and snow and on the inside with 
mary brown paper and then with an old 

ket to prevent freezing except in se- 
weather. Fasten it on the outside 
sill—on the east or south if you have such 
a window in your kitchen. In this keep 
meat, butter, milk and the like and save 
Many trips to the cellar or cave. 

I am asking the readers in this de- 
partment to make a simple floor plan of 
their own kitchen, showing windows, 
doors and the location of furniture, stat- 
ing dimensions. Write a few lines tell- 
Ing us how you have finished the wood- 
The best articles 
and plans will be accepted, paid for and 
published. No manuscript will be re- 
turned. 

Now let us see who has the most con- 
venient kitchen and if yours is not con- 


Maybe we can help you change it 
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Here, at last, is a practical Plan Book that keeps the cost of new homes 
thin the original estimat 


his 
Shoes are the dressiest and most up-to-date 


fine shoes you could ever hope to wear—shoes 
— are not only modern and s 


pe seer 


MAYER HONORBILT SHOES FOR MEN 


are made to give lasting service. They hold their shape 
and style because they are made right. The finest up- 
pers, the toughest soles, the most . labor, go into 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. They are built 
how they get the name. To get the biggest shoe value 
ask for Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. 

Be sure and look for the Mayer Trade 
Mark on the sole. If your dealer decs 
not supply yeu, write to as. 


FREE—If you will send us the name of a dealer who Gece 
not haadle mover Honorbilt Shoes, we will send 
ee post pi 


Wealso make Leading Lady yan Martha Wash- 
ington Comfort Shoes, Yerma Cushion Shoes, 


Special Merit School Shoes 
and Mayer Work 


New Home- 
Keeps Cost Within Estimates! 
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lish, but for 
qualities they are far tter than 


t sell at the same price. 
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» Size 15x20, Oo: 
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Mayer Boot & Shee Co. 
eivesten, Wis. 






Builders’ Plan Book 





“Theoretical” Figures, but Actual Cost to Build! 


Doubtless you have consulted architects or 
ave sent for some of the man 
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these houses go up and we have furnish 
eve every p 
ling and postage. 


GRAND FREE MILLWORK CATALOG Saves 50 Per-Cent on Building Ma Material! 


Over half a million home builders bayi » ilding Mate jal fe — ves 
Millwork and Lumber Plant. Wo onrty « ston * ous oteek of Cy —! 


that are advertised for sale. ave you vee 
tried to put rte a house at the price stated in 
these books? If so, you have learned how dis- 
astrous it ce depend on the theoretical fig- 
ven_ by most architects. The Gordon- i 
ined Plan Book wins out because it safe- 
the home builder. It shows real 








r in Houses & Bungalows Costing $600 to $6,000 F , 
Lumber oni Millwork for this umber and Millwe 
5-Room Bungalow, $868 ally buile et the. aS? Sep Seon ante. this 7-Room House, $1,057 


ed all be gh material used. We want this book to be in the hands of 
rospective home baildes, spe fees for a a imited ¢ me will send it FREE on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
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irect from our 
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Material—everything needed to build pA’ com — ome 
of “he most modern types, even to mantels one ware. We guarantee ate 
quick shipment, no matter how large the ord v re : 
uality Safe Delivery and Satis- 4) ." 
faction uaran or Money Re- Mose 
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nded. Three big 
our responsibility. 

Get the bi ig Free Catal the i 
Home Builders’ Plan Book and ee 
build with utmost economy and 
the positive assurance of cost not 

exceeding estimates. Write today. 


i Wy 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. I $ t HL: 


Lam’ Millwork 
2330 Case St., Dav lowa ee see Stucco Soi 


JOICE VIRGINIA FARM 


Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway as low as $15.00 peracre. Rick 
soll, mild winters, nearby eastern markets. Exceptional Fruit 4 Growing Possl. 
bilities. Write for illustrated booklet of farms for sale ‘COU 
TRY LIFEIN VIRGINIA” (100 pages) and low excursion he 
> eere: K. T. CRAWLEY, InpusTRIAk AGT, 
Cc. & O. RY.. Box W RICHMOND, VA, 
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Patent ‘Optalned er protect them ‘Returned 
‘No charge for report as to patentability; send sketch or 


” Patents Advertised For Sele Free 


H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO.,1231 F St.,Washingten, D. C 
Successors to Woodward & Chandlee 






When sold return the 
wth cond tho saps and | 
Ladies’ or Gent's 


, _ style 
OWENS SUPPLY CO., Dept. 131, cnicaeo 
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Write for our very liberal terms. 


t ted. N i- 
Sect oe P A. T TE NT iv S int for Ee "REE 


Be niin a -_* — ge 


Monument Co., 387 Hrd St. Sterling, Ill, | Wateen E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washingten, D.C. 





FREE | 


to get. 





\ EARL HOPKINS, 


protected positions in U. 8. service. More than 40,000 
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Captain Ellis Invents a Chicken “It was thinkin’ about balancin’ the ra- 
Feeder. tion — hard shelled bugs that was the NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 
real idea.” 


Continued from page 106 
he came in with twenty. Maria looked 
surprised but said nothing. 

he next night there were twenty-eight, 
and the next night thirty-five. Maria 
could keep still no longer. “What have 
you been doin’ to those hens, Ezra?” she 
asked. “It's agin nature for ‘em to begin 
layin’ sudden like this way.” 

“It ain't agin nature at all,” Ezra pro- 
tested. “It’s just helpin’ nature along. 
Nature can’t make eggs without a bal- 
anced ration. No more can a hen.” 

“I aint seen you balancin’ any rations 
for the hens, unless that button by your 
bed is some sort of a balancer,” Maria 
said suspiciously. 

Ezra held up a finger warningly. 
“Don’t let your curiosity git the better 
of your promise, Maria,” he said as he 
went chuckling out to the barn. 

The next night he came in with fifty 
eggs. The next aight he took two baskets 





Bzra sat down on the back step. “Let me think 
a mirute” he said. 


and brought in eighty. Maria shut her 
lips tightly as she packed them away in 
the egg case, but she said nothing. The 
next night there were a hundred and two. 
Maria could control her curiosity no 
longer. 

I know there’s something that ain’t 
right about this, Ezra,” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t need to tell me that it’s nat- 
ural for a hundred hens and five roosters 
to lay a hundred and two eggs!” 

Ezra sat down on the coal pail and 
laughed till the teardrops glistened on 
his nose. “You never can tell what na- 
ture can do till you give her some en- 
couragement,” he said as soon as he could 
speak. “Maybe them two was left over 
from yesterday, though,” he added under 
his breath. 

Maria glared at him, then looked at the 
eggs and her face softened. “I’ve got 
almost enough to buy that black silk dress, 
Ezra,” she said. 

“You'll have enough to buy a good 
many silk dresses before the summer’s 
over,” Ezra replied. “The two weeks is 
up now, Maria, and I’ll show the whole 
thing after supper.” 

As soon as the supper dishes were 
wv -ched Maria demanded the secret of the 
sudden increase in the eggs yield. 

“Wait till it’s dark,” Ezra told her, as 
he settled down to read the paper. About 
nine o'clock he threw down the paper 
and led the way to the chicken house. 
“Put your eye up to that hole,” he told 
his wife. Then he turned a button. 

What Maria saw was the troughs, with 
a row of hens on each side. The boards 
back of the roosts forced them to sit with 
their heads toward the troughs. Over the 
center of each trough was a row of elec- 
tric lights, now burning brightly. The 
chickens were blinking at the sudden light. 
That was all that Maria saw for a mo- 
ment. Then a June bug whizzed in at 
an open window, struck one of the lights, 
and dropped into the trough. He was 
gobbled up instantly by a hungry hen. 
Then came another, and another, until the 
air was full of bugs, and all the hens 
were busy picking them out of the trough. 
Maria gazed in speechless amaz2ment. 
“Well, I never!” she said at last. “Did 
you think all that out yourself, Dzra?’ 

Pzra nodded. “That’s just a detail,” 


The daily number of eggs fluctuated be- 
tween eight-five and ninety from that 
time on. “I'll get it up to a hundred 
again as soon as the bugs get a little 
thicker,” Ezra told his wife confidently. 
“Nature can do most anything if she’s 
given the right sort of encouragement.” 

One day about a week later Maria 
came back from town with a dangerous 
light in her eyes. “The groceryman 
wouldn’t take my eggs, Ezra,” she an- 
nounced as soon as she came within speak- 
ing distance. 

“Why not?” demanded Ezra. 

“He said they looked so much like tur- 
key eggs he couldn’t sell ’em,” Martha re- 
plied. “Look here, Ezra.” She held up 
an egg. Ezra took it and looked at it 
closely. It was striped all over like a 
June bug. “It’s funny we never noticed 
that before,” he said. He turned and 
went out to the chicken house. He came 
back in a few moments with a basket full 
of eggs. They were all more or less dis- 
tinctly spotted or striped. The next day 
they were worse yet, and the next. 

“What are we goin’ to do, Ezra?” Ma- 
ria asked in desperation. “We've got 
more eggs now than you and I could eat 
in a year, and we can’t sell ’em.” 

Ezra sat down on the back step. “That's 
just a detail, Maria,” he said. “Let me 
think a minute.” 

Maria looked at him grimly for a mo- 
ment, and then picked up the hammer 
and went out to the chicken house. 
“There,” she said when she came back; 
“I’ve busted all them lights, Ezra. We’ll 
let the hens git along withfout bugs for 
awhile.” 

Ezra shook his head sadly. “You never 
did have any head for details, Maria,” he 


said. 
oe & & 


Utilize the Cobs. 


When ear corn is fed the cobs must 
be removed from the feed box before each 
succeeding feed. We used to dispuse 
of these bv tossing them back into th- 
stall and removing them with the manure 
when the stables were cleaned. We now 
collect the cobs at each feeding time and 
deposit them in a large box conveniently 
placed in the stable. It takes but little 
more time to pick the cobs into a basket 
and empty into the box than to go around 
and toss the cobs back into the stall. 
When a sufficient amount has accumu- 
lated, the contents of the box is taken 
to the wood shed and deposited in a re- 
ceptacle prevared for it. Once here they 
become a valuable adjunct to the fuel 
supply for the kitchen stove. Cobs make 
a quick hot fire and the kitchen mistress 
often finds them “a friend in need.” Also 
cobs saturated with coal oil work ad- 


able greatly mitigate the repugnance of 
the task. 

It is true that when cobs are thus used | 
their fertilizing properties are in a meas- | 
ure lost. Corn cobs, however, are quite 
low in the nitrogen constituent (4.2 
pounds in a thousand), and moreover 
when applied whole do not greatly im- 
prove the mechanical condition of the 
soil. As to the other fertilizing con- 
stituents, phosporic acid and ~otash, no 
loss whatever will be incurred if the 
ashes of the burnt cobs are judiciously 
cared for and applied to the soil. 

With the price of fuel in the clouds 
and the materially small loss in fertiliz- 
ing value, I conclude that such utiliza- 
tion of corn cobs means a balance on 
the right side of the ledger—P. CO. Grose, 
Hancock Co., Ohio. 


* ¢ ¢ 


most interesting, up-to-date farm muga- 
zine that I ever read. I have been read- 
ing your Parcels Post articles and they 
are actually the best articles of their kind 
that I have ever read. The parcels post 
would be as great a thing for the farmer 
as the telephone has been. I hope we 
will be able to get it some day betore 
many years—A. W. Strawman, Jones 





he said as he turned toward the house. 





Music Lessons FREE 


in His Own Home 


Started Him 


“I could nct play a note when I received’ the fi 
lesson from you. and now I am playing in ag 
orchestra of ten pieces, and can read music and 
play as wellasanyofthem I shall always recom- 
mend your!home study school of music.” Th- :ig 
what Bli Smith, Jr., KR. R. No 2. Marietta, LLL. writes 
after a one-year course on the Violin. 

EliSmith’sonly expense under our free tuition 
plan was for postage and music. That cost him less 
than Two Cents a day. and he was under wo fur. 
ther cvligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, rnet, 
Cello, or learn to Sing, our teachers will come to 
you by mailonce a week with a lesson until you 
can read music and play your instrument to your 
own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand w ekly lessons are now being 
sent to homes all over the world to pupils in all 
walks of life, from seven years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will er:.ble you to get weekly 
lessons costing You less thaa .yo cents aday It 
will be youronly expense aL viaces you under no 
further obligation whatever. 

This schoo! has been establizised since 1898. Don't 
be deceived by imitators. 

Dor’t say you cannot learn music. but send for our 
booklet and free tuition offer. It will be sent by re- 
turn mail free, Address U.8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Box 8. F., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit 








| 
mirsbly as fire kindlers, and when avail- | 
| 
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VIOLIN 
FREE 


This is a fine, handsome, 
clear toned, good sized Violin 
of highly polished, beautiful 
wood, ebony-finished pegs, fin- 
ger board and tail piece, one 
silver string, three gut strings, 
long bow of white horse-hair, 
box of resin and FINE SELF- 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. 

P Send = rw —— * 
ress for packages 

BLUINE to sell at 10 centsa 

kage. When sold return our 

2.40 and we will send you this 
beautiful Violin and outfit just 
exactly as represented. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 


817 Mill Street 
Concord Junction, 
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Bobby’s Valentine. 
“My mae boys,” cried 
red, 


“Is Jessie, with eyes of brown; 
I think she is just about the best 
Of all the girls in town.” 


“Not ~ cried Hal, with his sunny 
ace; 
“Your choice would not be mine. 
1 vote for Sue, with eyes of blue, 
For she is my valentine.” 


But bashful Bobby hung his head 

And murmured something or other, 
They — close as he chose 

word 

“My valentine is—Mother.” 

—Nellie Fiske Hackett. 
7 3? 
Let Mothers Tell the Truth. 

When your precious little ones ask you 
sbout their origin, tell them the truth ip 
a pure, simple, easy-to-be-understood lan- 
guage. Do not let false modesty deter you 
from doing yous duty and cause you te 
lie to them, for they are sure to learn the 
trath, and most likely from impure, vul- 
var lips. Then mothers, what will they 
think of you? 

There is no one who stands us near the 
child as its mother. From early child- 
hood she occupies the first place in the 
little one’s confidence. She should be 
always ready to guide them in the im- 
portant laws of life and health upon 
which rests their future. She should 
teach them that in all things the “crea- 
tive principle” has its source in life itself ; 
that it originates from Divine life, and 
that it may be consecrated to wise and 
useful purposes. With this knowledge 
they are apt never to grow up with base 
or bad habits. 

Very few children can be left to “just 


sturdy 


must be illuminated by love and wisdor 
that they may conform to and not trans- 
gress the laws of life. 

Realizing that the bright-eyed, rosy 
cheeked boys and girls are by far the most 
valuable crops the farm can produce; and 
that each and every one of us, as par- 
ents, are res~onsible to the extent of our 
knowledge, for the conduct of our chil- 
dren, it behooves us to get near their 
hearts through kindness and to hold first 
place in their confidence, as it were, to 
hedge their souls around with love and 


his | kindness until no evil influence can creep 


in to lead them into paths which we 
would not have them go.—Mrs. John T. 
Byrum, Crawford Co., Ind. 


9, 2, * 
Y .~ 


Man Learns by Doing. 

This clipping frem MHarper’s Bazaar 
seems to me to hit the nail on the head: 

“Brothers, or such of you as read the 
columns of this paper,and I feel sure 
your name is legion, did you ever suspect 
that you and I might not be doing all 
we could to help in the family we are 
a part of? 

I found out the other day that I was 
not, and I rather imagine there are oth- 
ers in the same boat. We live, my fam- 
ily and I, in a roomy old home which 
lacks many modern conveniences. We 
do not have gas. We use lamps. It falls 
to my wife’s lot to care for these useful, 
if rather out-of-date, articles. For more 
years than my conscience likes to re- 
member she has at intervals asked me to 
have a shelf built between sink and 
kitchen wall and one overhead, the first 
to hold the lamps when first collected, the 
second to hold th:m after they were 
cleaned. I never really refused, but sim- 
ply because of indifference let the matter 





grow,” as Topsy did. Their pathway 


go unattended to. 





One day my wife said she wished she 
could go away for a few days, and on 
my agreeing to her absence exacted from 
me a promise to attend personally to the 
lamps while she was gone. Next day I 
tried my Land. I confidently expected to 
have the work all done and well done in 
ten minutes. I learned that I could only 
carry two lamps at a time safely. This 
necessitated four visits tu the upper re- 
gions. Then I found I had to put them 
on the kitchen table, and as I filled and 
trimmed each one I had to replace it on 
the table or carry it at once out into a 
distant entry where the only available 
shelf was situated that would hold those 
lamps in the daytime. 

I knew this before. I simply had not 
realized it. By the time I was through 
with my job (I did it conscientiously) I 
had spent a good hour and a half of 
time. I felt ashamed of myself. The next 
day I had the shelves put in, and I also 
requested each member of the family to 
bring his or her lamp down when they 
came to the dining room each morning, 
thus saving their mother many long jour- 
neys. 

My wife was merciful. She thanked 
me on her return, but the expected and 
deserved “I told vou so” did not material- 
ize. Yes, comrades, I know most of you 
have gas or electricity, but I’ll wager 
there’s something which you can do to 
conserve your wife’s strength, and be, in 
this most important way, an economic 
saving.”—W. JI. P. 

oo & 

I have been a reader of your valuable 
paper for some time and am more than 
pleased with it. I would be very grate- 
ful to know how our men vote in Con- 
gress. Yours for cleaner politics.—Ralph 
Hovis, Venango Co., Pa. 
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Let Us Smile. 


making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most is | 
just a pleasant smile, 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that 
loves its fellowmen 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and 
coax the gun again, 

It's full of worth and goodness, too, with 
manly kindness blent 

It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t 
cost a cent. 


* . * 
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A City Woman Decides to Farm. I. | 

The time that must elapse before I can 
get out on my farm and put in my crop| 
will be spent in experimenting and test- 
ing, especially in testing my dead beet 
seeds, which are giving me a lot of trou 
ble on account of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in arousing thers to activity. They 
remind me of indolent, growing boys, who 
after having been called many times in 
the morning, must finally be pulled out 
of bed. 

If the seeds are covered ever so light- 
ly with soil, they have not sufficient 
energy to push their way to the surface, 
and if sown on top of the ground dry 
up. As a last resort, Burbank has been 
consulted to know what he thinks of 
crossing them with the Johnny-jump-up. 

While awaiting his advice, by much 
reading of farm literature my attention 
has been so forcibly called to the great 
benefit the corn tester has been to the 
corn grower, and the Babcock tester to 
the dairyman, that a new invention, a 
man tester, has suggested itself to my 
mind. 

In the perfecting of this machine, I 
will do for society and home what other 
geniuses have done for the merchant, 
farmer and cotton grower. Its possibili- 
ties for good to womankind are without 
a parallel. It will do away with unhap- 
py marriages and divorces. With this in- 
vention, woman will no longer grope in 
the dark when choosing a suitable life 
companion, but be equipped so that she 
may. go about it in a scientific way, just 
as the farmer does in selecting his live 
stock or grain. 

It will separate the wheat from the 
chaff, by indicating whether a man has 
the disposition of a mule or a lamb; 
whether he be a tightwad, a spendthrift, 
or just an ordinary provider who would 
furnish his wife a latch key to the pocket 
book. It will’ also indicate whether he 
can be kept home nights without hitching; 
whether he is a lover of strong drink 
and chews the filthy weed, or imbibes 
only of Adam’s ale and uses White’s 
Yucatan. It will be able to indicate 
whether the shine on the knees of his 
trousers was brought about by devotional 
exercises or by. long wear and lack of 
energy to replace the same with new 
ones. In fact it will foretell the future 
as well as give the past and present. 

The man who. passes through this tester 
will be a perfec. man, one in compari- 
son with which the average man of today 
will pale into insignificance: one that 
will meet the requirements of the miss, 
the spinster, the widow and the suffra- 
gette. He will be placed on the matri- 
monial market with a guarantee. 

The year 1911 will be commemorated 
in history for giving place on the mar- 
ket an invention which will make pos- 
sible the providing of the hitherto un- 
known thing in the material world, a 
Perfect Man.—Joetta Haines Combs. 


&¢ + 
“What is there,” asked the school- 
master, “in connection with George Wash- 
ington that distinguishes him from all 
other Americans?” “He always told the 








truth, sir!” replied Brown, Jr., brightly. 


Not Fitted For It. 
Visitor—When you are grown up, will 
you be a doctor like your father? 
Bobby—Mercy no! Why. I couln’t even 
klll a rabbit. 


Tramp (as he hurries over the fence) : 
If he ain’t the meanest dog I ever seen. 





He not only made me get up, but he took 
my seat.—Ex. 


A young man was courting a certain 
damsel and proposed to her by letter. 
He added a P. S.: “Please let me have 
your answer by return post, as I have 
somebody else in my eye.” 


*, *, 
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With the Evidence Before Him. 

“Can you look me in the face and deny 
that you married me for my money?” 

“Nope; I might deny it; but I can’t 
look you in the face and deny it.” 

oo & 

“What’s your husband doing now?’ 

“Oh, he’s sitting around telling what is 
going to happen next election,” answered 
the busy woman. 

“Then he’s a prophet?” 

“No, he isn’t. So far as this family is 
conceraed he is a dead loss.” 


I fell in love with my girl at first sight, 
and now I often wish 1 had taken a sec- 
ond look. She is a real vegetarian. She 
his carroty hair, radish cheeks and a 
turnip nose. When I go to see her we 
sit in the moonlight and hold hands. 
When her father is home we sit in the 
alley. I read in the paper about a Chi- 
cago man who sold his wife to a neigh- | ested 
bor for one dollar. I think it’s awful 
how some men swindle their friends. 
—Jimmy Wall. 

oS? & 


The Teacher Taught. 


Auntie (to little Toramy, who has just 
returned from his first day at school): 





“What did you learn?’ 


Tommy: “Didn’t learn anything.” 
Auntie: “What did you do?” 
Tommy: “Didn’t do anything. There 


was a woman there who wanted to know 
how to spell ‘cat’ and I told her.” 





One Year's 
Free Crial 


This is our offer 
to you—selectany 
Cornish piano or 
organ, from the 
least expensive to 
the finest ever 
built and we, 
without one bit 
of obligation on 
your part, will 
send the instru- 
ment to you di- 
rect from our 
factory with 
the distinct un- 
derstanding that 
if the instrument 
does not come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you 
are not to keep it, 
and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 


If the instru- Two Years Credit If Needed - 


ment does not 
prove better 
value for the 
money than you 
can get any- 
where else—if it 
is not as good an 
instrument @8s 
you can buy for 
one-third more 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
good 

send it back; we 
won't find one 
word of fault 
with your de- 
cision, and you 








Cornish Instruments for 
real merit, are unex- 
celled by any other, 
whatever the price 
or name or repu- 
tation. 


























We Save You yang and 

y more On a eo 

will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of the instrument. 


The Cornish Bond Protects You 


Easy Terms 


and holds us pony oy | 
this offer. You are to have 
the privilege of any terms 
of payment that you may 
choose. You risk nothing. 
‘We assume all re- 
sponsibility, because 
we know al ” about the 
great beauty of material 
and peepee ya | in Cor- 
a 4 ~~ os and organs and 
ow all about the 

pare, sweet, rich tone 
quality of our instruments 
and we know what a 

quarter of # million 
satisfied purchasers 
think of them. 

If you keep the fnstru- 
ment it will cos ft yos the 
Rock-Bottom 


Price, not one cent more, 
and you will receive with 
it our Bonded Guar- 
antee which eS the 
Buy On The Cornish instrument for 25 y 

| ee One-Third against defect in macerias 
or workmanship. 


Send For The New Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading it. It is te 
bhandsomest piano and catalog ever issued. It 
explains things you ought to know Synether you | 
from us or not and {it is yours for the as 

for it eS and fa men which you are } sy 
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Quite Different! 
Little Bobby Bubblejohns 
Bought a valentine, 
A gaily-colored, comic one, 
To send to Robby Kline. 


Then little Bobby laughed and laughed, 


As he never laughed before: 
“'"Tis such a funny valentine!” 
Said he, and laughed the more, 


Little Peter Pepperpods 
Sent to little Bobby 

A valentine exactly like 
The one Bob sent to Robby. 


Then little Bobby Bubblejohns 

Grew cross, to: judge by signs: 

“It isn’t any fun!” he growled, 

“I’m tired of valentines!” 

—Frank H. Sweet. 

oe 2 & 
Conundrums and Riddles. 
Where is happiness always to be 
found? In the dictionary. 
Why is a man sometimes like dough? 
It is not because a woman needs him, but 
because he is sometimes hard to get off 
her hands. 
Where would you prefer to have a 
boil? In the tea kettle. 
What is the difference between a hill 
and a pill? One is hard to get up and 
the other hard to get down. 

What is the difference between a butch- 
er and a flirt? One kills to dress, the 
other dresses to kill. 

When is a doctor most annoyed? When 
he is out of patients (patience). 

If two cannibals met a farmer and ate 
him, what would the telephone number 
be. 281-J. (Two-eight-one-Jay). 

What’s the hardest thing to deal with? 
An old pack of cards. 

How can you distinguish a fashionable 
man from a tired dog? One wears an 
entire costume, the other, simply pants. 

Why do agricultural laborers leave the 
farm? Because the farm is an inconven- 
ient thing to take along. 

If a man was born in England, edu- 
cated in France, then moved to Canada, 
lived and died in Montreal; what would 
he be? He would be a dead man. 

If thirty-two is the freezing point, what 
is. the squeezing point? Two in the shade. 

Why can’t a man marry: his widow's 
sister? Because he is dead. 

Why should a man troubled with gout 
ihake ‘his will? Because he’ will | then 
have his Jeg at ease (legateés). 

> When ' is ’a dog’s . tail like a toll ate ? 
When it stops a waggin’ (wagon). 

.Why is a bald-headed man like a grey- 
houhid? Because he- has to’ make a little 
hair go a great ways. 

When did George Washington first take 
a carriage? When he took a hack at 
the cherry tree. 

Why are clergymen like railway break- 
men? Because they do a lot of coupling. 

Mr. Bigger, Mrs. Bigger and Baby Big- 
ger; which of this interesting family is 
biggest, and why the biggest? Baby 
Bigger, because he is a little bigger. 

If you should go to the postoffice and 
ask the clerk to put a stamp on your let- 
ter, if he refused, what would you do? 

On answering the question one is apt 
to say: “Why, I would stick it on my- 
self.” Then say: “I wouldn’t stick it 
on myself, I would stick it on the letter.” 

A gentleman was walking along the 
street one day when he came upon a 
girl and a boy playing by the wayside. 
Addressing the boy, he said: “Hello, 
young man, is that your sister?” to which 
the bov replied: “Yes, sir that’s my 
sister, but my father nor my mother 
never had a daughter.” How could it be. 

The boy lied. It wasn’t his sister. 
What does man love more than life, 
Hate more than death or mortal strife : 
That which contented men desire, 

The poor have, and the rich require; 
The miser spends, the spendthrift. saves, 
And all men carry to their grayes? 
Nothing. 
oe & & 


When He Stammersd. 


Hear the Victor 
today at the nearest 
Victor dealer’s. He 
will gladly play any 
Victor music you 
want to hear, and if 
you want to buy he 
will arrange terms 
to suit. 


for a Victor, or $75, $100 


you want to pay. 


And be 


sure to hear 


AVsTolcoseasleisue) te) 


The famous Victor 
trade-mark s tands 
for all that is best 
in music, and is 
on every Victor, 
Victor-Victrola and 
Victor Record. 

Write us for com- 
plete catalogs. 





for everybody 


For those who want the best in grand opera; the best in classical music; 
in sacred music; in band and orchestra selections; in instrumental solos, 
duets; trios, and quartets; in old-time ballads; in popular and comic 
songs; in recitations, minstrelsy and descriptive specialties. 

or those who want to pay a 
$150, $200, $2 


Whatever , kind of music and entertainment you want, and at the price 


0, —e- 50525, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100 


50 for aV ictor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 22nd and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. . 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
. 4 


the 








Most convenient 
in size and shape 
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He had appealed to the doctdér for aid. 

“Do you stammer all the time?’ asked 
the man of science. 

“N-n-n-n-n-no,” he sputtered, “I only 
St-st-st-st-st-tammer when I t-t- t-t-talk.” 


































































HAMMOND’S POCKET 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Contains separate colored maps of each state and 
territory of the United States, all of our insular posses- 
sions, and of all countries. These maps are printed 
from new plates, showing the latest changes in boun- 
daries, transportation routes, etc. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged lists of foreign and American cities gives the 
latest population figures, including the United States 
Census of 1910, with the new enumeration of all states, 
counties and principal cities. No other work of similar 
size and cost compares with this workin accuracy, com- 
Dleteness or convenience of arrangement. It is a mar- 
vel of condensation, legibility and value. Bound in 
strong board covers, with design in colors. Size 4x6 
inches, Over 250 pages. 


YOU-GET THIS BOOK FREE! 
————————— 


If you wil) send me 530 cente for your 8 year renewal 
to Successful Farming or will send me one new sub 
scription. Remember only 5@ cents pays for 3 years 
subscription to Successful hdeg ya aud you get this 
pocket atlas with the owe F 

Write to me for it NO 


E. T. MEREDITH———Publisher Successtul F arming———Dee Meines, lowa 
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Tableaux. 

A very pleasing entertainment can be 
given with tableaux, in the home, school, 
or church. The following have been se- 
lected for the home or school. If pre- 
sented in the home they can be made 
even more interesting by not announcing 
the subject represented. Allow five min- 
utes between each tableaux for guessing. 
If used as & guessing contest, provide 
each guest with printed slip on which 
have numbers of tableaux, with space op- 
posite for recording their interpretations 
of the same. A book or a picture would 
make a suitable prize for the one giving 
most correct answers. 

WOMAN’S BIGHTS. 

A domestic scene in which the duties 
of the sexes are reversed. One man 
should be at the wash tub, another par- 
ing potatoes, and rocking the cradle with 
his foot. A woman should be reading 
the newspaper leisurely, another with 
pen over her ear should be pouring over 
some accounts. 

THE VILLAGE CHOIR. 

Two lads and two lassies dressed in 
old style, standing with their notebooks 
in their hands, their mouths open in a 
most sanctimonious manner. 

AT THE STAKE (STEAK). 

A rather corpulent young girl in chintz 
dress with sleeves rolled above elbows, 
large kitchen apron on, holds a fork, up- 
on which is a large piece of meat, toward 
her wide open mouth as if about to eat 
it. A plate is standing on a table close 
by. 

MAUD MULLER. 

Let the stage be covered with loose 
hay and stand cocks at regular intervals. 
Maud Muller should be represented by a 
young lady of petite stature and blonde 
complexion. Let her dress be of chintz, 
very simply made. A large shade hat is 
set jauntily upon her head and tied un- 
der her chin., A rake is in her hand and 
a far-off dreamy look in her eye. 

AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 

An old gray-haired man is seated in a 
parlor with an open jewel case in his 
hand. He has lifted a sparkiing brace- 
let from the case and is offering it to his 
young wife. The wife, elegantly attired 
in evening costume, stands near the old 
man, but with averted face, and a weary 
look of scorn upon it. She has one hand 
slightly extended toward him. 

THE UNION. 

A young lady and gentleman in wed- 
ding attire, holding right hands. The 
minister standing by, his attitude indicat- 
ing the marriage ceremony has just been 
performed. 

A YOUNG MAN’S SLAVE. 

A young man wearing dressing gown 
and slippers rests at ease in a reclining 
chair, his feet elevated and crossed, rest- 
ing upon another chair He is holding 
a newspaper in one hand, his other hand 
is toying with a plate of fruit placed on 
a small table beside his chair. His young 
wife, wearing a large working apron, 
stands near, with a man’s boot drawn 
over her left ‘hand. In her right hand 
she holds a blacking brush which just 
touches the boot, as if in the act of pol- 
ishing it. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

A youth of about sixteen, in shirt 
sleeves, hair nicely combed, is holding a 
glass in his left hand. While with the 
forefinger of his right hand he is feel- 
ing his upper lip. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Contest for Washington’s Birthday. 

The programs should be tree-shaped, 
with the following questions written on 
the trunks. The answers, as will be 
seen, are all trees or shrubs. Plenty of 
room should be left between the branches 
of the trees, so that the guests will have 
space in which to write their guesses. 
_ The fruit which commemorates a 
sin. 

2. The fruit which commemorates a 
virtue. 

8. Under a prohibitory decree, and a 
girl’s name. 

Two consonants and an animal. 
5. Two short French words. 
























































6. A bridal couple. 

7. A file, and a part of a solemn rite. 

8. An important part of history. 

9. What one doesn’t care. 

10. The news of the day. 

11. An exclamation and a cook stove. 

Answers.—Apple. 2. Cherry. 3. Ban- 
ana. 4. Gr-ape. 5. Lemon. 6. Pear 
(pair). 7. Raspberry (bury). 8. Dates. 
9. A fig. 10. Currant (current). 11. 
O-range. 


AW WOW Ms 
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A Shirt Waist Romance, 
The missing words are to be supplied 
with parts of a shirt waist or words con- 
nected with making one. 
Her lover had been successful in his 
wooing, and had persuaded her to soon 
have the tied. But one day he re- 
proached her for her coldness to him, and 
she replied, “I cannot wear my heart on 
my always.” While her golden hair 
rested upon his manly ——, he forgave 
her. Then he presented her with a lovely 
for her dainty Life is not 
what it , for since he became a golfer 
he is on the most of the time, and 
she began to fear for his devotion to her, 

and think she could not win him . and make things, Requiresno 
Indeed she often felt that she would like Z heating — always ready for use. 
to him, but decided to him Z Sold in small cans containing 
instead. She put on a bold ——, and % gills, gills, % pints and pints; 
told him she would break the He also in cap sealing bottles and pin 








The good old reliable ad- 
hesive. Indispensable 
around the farm and home, 
With it you can mend things 
































began to and haw, _ .~ her = sealing tubes. Sold everywhere, 
go to the concert. e knew she 
could him there, so she accepted the Library slips with every bottle and tube 





invitation, although there is always a 
good deal of red abeut such matters, 
and one is apt to get the cold at 
such times instead of two loving arms 
about one’s . 

They soon came to the conclusion that 
their promises were still , as they 
had both been at times on the wrong . 
They are married now, —— life with its 
joys and sorrows to while the —— 
plays on. 




















KEY. 

Knot, sleeve, bosom, belt, waist, seems 
(seams), links, back, cuff, ruffle, front, 
tie, hem, band, buttonhole, tape, shoulder, 
neck, binding, side, facing, gether (gath- 
er), band. 

eo % 
FUR AND FEATHERS—THIRTY CONCEALED 
ANIMALS. 

After one rebuff alone, I came long ago 
to the conclusion that while the hunter 
of fur, feather, and horn-bearing animals Delicious - Wholesome 
undermines his health in his search, in Thirst - Quenching 
= — or in the a, becom- 5c 
ng the negro’s prey, often disabled, 
sometimes lost, riches, even millions, will Bvergutere 
not tempt me to share his sport. No 
cockney need e’er try to go at all; nora 
monk, eyeing everything askance, tot- 
tering in his buckled shoes in a way akin 
to staggering. No, it must be a very 
smart, enduring man, firm in knee and 


anal gonh and chemists, 
gives pe scientists 
NCBCACCOLA CO., Allanta, Oa. 


—w to nm Fp ease a day over Send Yeur 
an Alp a cat could not scale, even with 
his meagre belongings and plenty of ox- Old Carpet 
ygen to breathe. No wonder he comes 
home with a look of pride I deride and We Will Make 
regret on his wan face. 

Answer—Buffalo, camel, bear, ermine, Ne Ne Rugs 
chinchilla, osprey, sable, ostrich, lion, Plain 
hare, cock, deer, goat, monkey, otter, buck, "Fancy, Orien bs Stor any panier. 


yak, stag, beaver, marten, mink, lamb, teed to wear ten years. 


seal, alpaca, grebe, fox, ox, eider, egret, ,» 500 and Up 
swan. ures the ia Seates of ote bind 


* > ¢ ‘Grintnatore of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
Why She § the H ' (Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


A well yo wry relates that while 
on a recent visit to the south he was in theow youre 
a small country town, where owing to the > 
scarcity of good servants most of the 
ladies preferred to do their own work. 

He was awakened quite early by the 
tones of a soprano voice singing Rey ~ 
My God to Thee.” As the bishop la 
bed he meditated upon the piety an 
his hostess must —— which enabled 
her to go about task early in the 
morning singing such a noble hymn. 

At breakfast he spoke to her about 
it, and told her how pleased he was. 


a Few i completes 4 
“Oh, law,” she oy “that’s the Pioneers. 0, Keri Sareea 


hymn I boil the eggs three verses | sve short hours. 
for soft and five for hard” Gees See 
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Children’s Games. 
HUNT THE RING. 

For this game a long piece of string is 
required. On this a ring is threaded, 
and the ends of the string are knotted to- 
gether. The players then take the string 
in their hands and form a circle, whilst 
one of the company, who is called the 
“hunter” stands in the center. The ring 
must be passed rapidly round and round, 
and the players must try to prevent the 
“hunter” finding out who holds the ring. 
As soon as he has done this, he takes his 
place in the circle, whilst the person who 
held the ring becomes the “hunter.” 

GOING TO JERUSALEM. 


A row of chairs, facing alternately dif- 
ferent ways, is placed through the center 
of the room—a chair for each player ex- 
cept one. Some one at the piano plays 
a lively air, first fast, then slow, very 
loud, then low, while the children march 
around the chairs without touching them, 
keeping time with the music. When the 
music suddenly stops, all rush for a seat. 
A chair must be taken away each time 
the marching recommences, until but one 
chair remains, when the excitement be- 
comes intense. The one who at the mo- 
ment that the music ceases has the good 
fortune to seat himself or herself in the 
one chair remaining wins the game and 
perhaps a prize. 

A CONFECTIONERY CONTEST. 

The programs for this contest may be 
ornamented in water color, with a bor- 
der of stick candy. This game is espec- 
ially interesting to children of school age 
who can read and write. For prizes 
award candy in dainty boxes. 

What candy is a spice and a money- 
making establishment? Peppermint. 

2. What sweets are wild flowers of 
the spring fields? Buttercups. 

3. What results when a sour fruit 
rolls off the table? Lemon drops. 

4. What candy is a lively goat and a 
near neighbor of the English? Butter- 
scotch. 

5. What candy is rubber and to fall? 
Gumdrop. 

6. What candy is a famous river and 
also contains a nut? Jordan Almond. 

7. What candy good for the throat is 
gray with age and also the name of a 
hunting dog? Hoarhound. 

8. What American dainty is “to ex- 
plode” and an important food product? 
Popcorn. 

9. What kind of candy is an uncom- 
plimentary exclamation? Fudge. 

10. What popular flavor is like holly 
and mistletoe? Wintergreen. 

11. What bonbons should show which 
way the wind blows? Candy straws. 

& & & 
Animal Twists. 

Write these confused letters on cards 
to which small pencils are attached. 
These letters, when properly transposed, 
will spell the names of various animals 
and birds. 

1. Shore. 2. Songomoe, 3. Tassey 
cup. 4. Areb. 5. Kendoy. 6. Sinob. 7. 
Kastrum. &. Chowdouck. 9. Padrole. 
10. Allam. 11. Talligora. 12. Hungry- 
doe. 13. Present. 14. Fullborg. 15. Ka- 
eopec. 16. Gip. 17. Somsoup. 

Answe"s.—1. Horse. 2. Mongoose. 3. 
Pussy cat. 4. Bear. 5. Donkey. 6. Bison. 
7. Muskrat. 8. Woodchuck. 9. Leopard. 
10. Llama. 11. Alligator. 12. Greyhound. 
15. Serpent. 14. Bullfrog. 15. Peacock. 
16. Pig. 17. Opossum.- 

o % 

.A Poultry Problem, 
I bought some fowls the other day, 
One hundred dollars did I pay; 
Each turkey did five dollars touch. 
Each goose did bring but half as much; 
While chickens, if it must be told, 
For ten cents each were freely sold; 
One hundred fowls in all I had; 
Of each how many did I buy? 

Ans.—Twelve turkeys, thirteen geese 
and seventy-five chickens, 


+ *, 
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I think Successful Farming is just O. 
K.—J. L. Keehn, Sherman Oo., Nebr. 
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Nature would cover them with 
shells, like nuts, protecting from ™~ 
moisture, mildew, dirt and _ insects.’ 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 
moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 
them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 
buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 





There isn't a flower in the world so popular as the rose. 
The demand for them is almost double every year; this is 
chiefly because their cultivation is becoming better 
understood, and the people succeed in producing a 
plentious supply of blooms the year round. The 
world has been searched all over to secure these 
grand varieties which we take pleasure in offering 
you this year. 


Neither pen. brush. nor printers’ ink can do 
them justice. we want you to see them for yourself: 


No matter what else you get in the line of flowers, 
this year, demand that yor receive these eight 
beautiful, hardy rose bushes this year, 


We cannot give you in this space a description 
of these beautiful rose bushes, but here is a list of 
the varieties and colors: 


Tausendschon <- + «+ «= Pink 
Gen. McArthur - <- = Crimson 
Blumenschmidt - «= « Yellow 
Rhea Reid - +© = = «# ed 
Rainbow - -© = = « Variegated 
Dorothy Perkine - - - £=Pink climbing 
Climbing Soupert - «= * Blash-white 
White MamanCochet - - White 


MY OFFER: If you will send me 75c for four years sub- 

§& scription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING, I 
will send you these eight beautiful rose bushes, all charges pre- 
paid. Let me hear from you at once; the rose bushes will be 


sent to you at any time you want them, but send in your order 
atonce. Better hurry, before the best ones have been taken. 





E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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How Morgan Became a Trapper 
BY GEORGE J. THIESSEN. 

“You're fired!” Sam Rathburn ex- 
claimed, coming from the house into the 
barnyard, where his hired man was work- 
ing. “You're a no account — ”" He 
got no further, for, in attempting to open 
the gate, he fell, and immediately went 
to sleep. 

“So I’m fired, eh?’ Charlie Morgan 
mused, as he put away his team. “Well, 
I can't say that I'm sorry, for I've put 
up with his drunks long enough. It’s a 
good thing he paid me off this morning 
before he went to town. Now I can go 
without waiting for him to sober up.” 

The man went to the house and got his 
few clothes. Mrs. Rathburn was in tears, 
and took no notice of him at all. “Poor 
woman!” Morgan exclaimed. “I sympa- 
thize with you, certainly.” 

For miles the man walked along the 
dusty road, wondering what he should 





and did not mind the absence of people. 
He gave no thought to the traps. How- 
ever, one rainy day, when he could not 
cut wood, he picked up the guide, and 
read a few pages in it. Finally he be- 
came interested and studied the methods 
of trapping carefully. Then, bringing 
out the old traps, he started out to see 
what he could do. 

It is needless to tell of Morgan’s 
struggle to learn the use of the traps. 
However, the work was fascinating, and 
he labored hard to make the sets just 
right. Gradually he became successful 
and got a few pelts. Before long the 
man found he could make more trapping 
in three hours than he could with his axe 
all day. 

Of course Morgan made good wages 
that year. However, when the next 
trapping season came around, he _pur- 
chased seven dozen traps, and built a 
small shack of his own near the mouth 
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do. The early fall work was over. The 
problem was a hard one. At _ several 
places he asked for employment, only to 
be refused. Bitterly, He regretted his 
hasty action; he was about on the point 
of swallowing his pride and turning back 
when Mr. Simmons, a-farmer friend, saw 
and shouted td him: “Here, Morgan! 
Where are you going?” 

“To hunt a job if I can find one,” was 
the reply. “Mr. Rathburn came home 
drunk this noon, and fited me.” 

“Too bad! Have you anything in 
view?” : 

“Nothing! I’ve tried four different 
places, and none have dpc help. I—” 

“Come in—come in,” John Simmons 
invited. “Supper is almost ready, and 
we'll talk things over afterward. “I be- 
lieve I have some work that will just 
suit you.” 

Charlie was glad to enter, and par- 
take of the food which was placed before 
him. He had eaten nothing since break- 
fast, early in the morning, and the long 
walk had sharpened his appetite. After 
finishing, the farmer unfolded his plan. 

“Five miles north of here,” Mr. Sim- 
mons began, “I have a section of timber 
land. I want to get a man to make up 
some wood. Last year I had a Swede, 
and built, him a small cabin. You will 
find it in good repair, with everything 
needed to live comfortably. I was over 
only the other day. I'll pay you good 
wages for cutting the wood, and with a 
few traps you'll be able to make more 
than you could on the farm.” 

“I'll be glad to take the job,” was 
the reply. “Only I’m afraid I'll not be 
able to make much trapping. You see I 
never—” 

“Pshaw! You just wait until you try.” 

The outcome of the matter was that 
the farmer drove Charlie to the cabin. In 
looking over some of the things they 
found several small cans, some nearly 
full, labeled “Animal Bait.” “What's 
that?” Morgan asked. 

Simmons studied a moment. “Oh!” 
he exclaimed, “It’s a decoy, put out by 
one of the big fur companies. I'll be 
darned if here isn’t a butich of traps and 
a trapper’s guide! Now you're fixed out 
sure. 

The farmer left, leaving the young man 
alone, However, Morgan worked hard, 





the Sleigh Load 


of Cedar Creek. This year Charlie made 
nearly a thousand dollars, and said he had 
one of the best times he ever had in his 
life. 


.o, ? 2°, 
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A machinery salesman drove up to the 
farmer’s gate and, no one else being in 
sight, he engaged the farmer’s small boy 
in conversation. With grave increduality 
he said: 

“Are you sure you are only nine years 
old? I think there must be some mis- 
take.” 

The boy was positive; but to make sure, 
he called: 

“Ma, ain’t I jist nine years old?” 

“Yes, son,” came from the kitchen. 

After a time the boy ventured: “Say, 
mister, what made you think I was 
more’n nine years old?” 

“Why,” said the stranger. “I couldn’t 
understand how you could get so dirty 
in nine years.” 

oo % 


Following Instructions. 

A father going into his stable one day 
found his little son astride of one of the 
horses, with a slate and pencil in his 
hand. 

“Why, Harry!” he exclaimed, “what 
are you doing?” 

“Writing a composition,” was the re- 
ply. 
“Well, why don’t you write it in the 
house?’ asked the father. 

“Because,” answered the little fellow, 
“the teacher told me te write a composi- 
tion on a horse.” 

& a 

In a small country church near Harris- 
burg not long since a little child was 
brought forward for baptism. 

The young minister, taking the little 
one in his arms, spoke as follows: 

“Beloved hearers, no one can foretell 
the future of this little child. He may 
grow up to be a great astronomer like 
Sir Isaac Newton or a great orator like 
Patrick Henry, and it is possible that he 
might become the President of the 
United States.” 

Turning to the mother, he inquired: 

“What is the name of the child?’ 

“Mary Ann,” was the reply. 

oe 
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The Girl Who Makes Angel Food 
Continued from last Month 

The exhibits at the contest were ar- 
ranged in the big assembly room of the 
court house, where tables had been pro- 
vided. It was only five miles from her 
farm home to the place where the con- 
test was held. Jennie arrived early. in 
the forenoon with her contribution to the 
exhibit. The county superintendent was 
there to receive her exhibit and entry was 
made in a book. Jennie’s exhibit was 
placed on a long table with other exhib- 
its of the same kind brought by girls 
from other parts of the county. 

There was a program in the after- 
noon. A lady who acted as judge for the 
cooking exhibit talked to the girls on 
the general principles of cooking and 
told them where some of them had made 
mistakes in their work'as shown by the 
exhibits. She also gave them some direc- 
tions for doing other things when they 
returned home. ‘ 

When it came time to announce the 
prize winners, the county superintendent 


talked to them a few minutes about the. 


value of learning how to do things well 
and how it profited everyone to do 
their best and to be proud of.what they 
had done, even though they did not win 
a prize. She told them that everyone who 
had done their best at any kind of good 
work had already won the prize, which 
was the satisfaction of knowing they had 
done something well and the happiness 
they had gained from doing something 
better than they had been able to do it 
before. 

Jennie hardly expected that her cook- 
ies were the best that were ‘shown, but 
she was proud of them anyway. When 
the county superintendent ré&d the list 
of winners and announced “Class UE. 
Ginger Cookies,” Jennie held her breath 
until she heard the first name read: 
“First prize, Margaret Kelley, School Dis- 
trict No. 25.” ‘Then she took time to 
breathe, but it was a short breath, be- 
cause the next announcement was: “Sec- 
ond prize, Jennie Johnson, School Dis- 
trict No. 85.” She hardly heard the 
remainder of the announcements. When 
the program was adjourne.. <'e went to 
the front, as requested, and received her 
prize. It was a silver dollar, awarded 
by one of the business men of the town 
where the contest was held. This was 
not a large amount, but it helped to re- 
mind Jennie that her work had been rec- 
ognized and _— and she was just 
as happy as though the prize had been 
much larger. 

My story must come to a close now. 
All I can tell you this time is that Jen- 
nie had many other experiences in the 
kitchen, from cookies to me poe 
fruit preserving and other lines of work 
done in the home. But she was espec- 
ially successful in bread-making and cake- 
making. From the plainest kind of a 
cake, she kept trying until she at last 
was able to make an angel food cake, 
which her mother declared was the best 
she had ever eaten. The neighbors soon 
learned that Jennie could make angel 
food cake, and so when they had little 
parties and occasions where cake was to 
be furnished, Jennie was nearly always 
asked to contribute her part by making 
an angel food cake. 

This is why we call our story “The 
Girl Who Makes Angel Food Now.” 
Jennie began by doing the simplest thing, 
but by doing it the very best way possi- 
ble. She kept on learning until she could 
do the most difficult thing well. From the 
making of ginger cookies to the making of 
angel food cake is an education in do- 
mestic science of which any girl can be 
proud. Jennie makes angel food cake now 
because she learned to make ginger 
cookies first. She is happier _ be- 
cause she knows she can do something 
that is very much appreciated by her 
father and mother and by all the folks 
at home. 

At the same time, she learned that any 
girl can do any good thing if she only 
sets about it in the right. way and sticks 


to it. *y 
o & ef 
Read the advertisements ‘in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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MY BIG EASTER SURPRISE BOX 


A year ago I made an offer in SUCCESSFUL FARMING to my friends who like Easter Postcards, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to earn one of my Easter Surprise Boxes, and you would be surprised to know that I sent out almost 10,000 of my Surprise 
Easter Boxes to my friends who earned them; this year I am going to offer to all my friends another Easter Surprise Box, and 
this is the finest collection of Easter Cards I have ever offered, and you will agree with me, they certainly look mighty nice in 
the illustration; however the illustration does not begin to show the real beauty of these cards. The rich colorings, the delicate 
touches, and dainty effects cannot possibly be brought out in only black and white. The only way to judge these cards is to see 
them for yourself. There are fifty beautiful embossed, imported Hester post cards in each one of these Surprise Boxes, and every 
one who gets one of these Surprise Boxes this year cannot help but be pleased. Any of you who received the Easter Surprise 
Box last year, I know will be more than satisfied with this beautiful set of Easter cards which I am giving away this year. 


NOT FOR S ALE AT ANY PRICE I do not sell these Easter cards to any one, and you cannot buy them any where, 

at any price, because I have the cards selected myself and packed right here in 
the office, so that I know that each box contains only the choicest and best cards. You have an opportunity now to make many 
of your friends happy by securing plenty of these beautiful Easter post cards so that you can remember them at Easter time. 


Send at Once for These 10 Beautiful Easter Cards, Which are Yours for the Asking 


If I could afford to do so, it would give me much pleasure to send every reader of this paper one of my Easter Boxes with 
my compliments; however, I will make it just as easy as possible for you to earn one of these Easter Surprise Boxes in almost 
no time; my plan is so simple and easy that I know you will not let this opportunity slip by. HERE IS HOW YOU DO IT:—lf 
you will send me four cents in stamps to cover postage and packing, I will make you a present of ten of the finest Easter cards 
you ever saw, you are to keep these no matter what else you do, but I want you to show a copy of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
. four of your friends, and also do not forget to call their attention to “ve ter ssuessescesnensceonsoneosuonccgaeersanenens (eenennunssnscenaeeseesty| 

aster cards, which you have, then ask each of them for 25c, which pays for one . T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming 
year’s subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING, and I will send to each of them 7 , > Moines, lowa 
fifteen beautiful Easter Postcards just like the sample which you have, and you are Dear Sirs—Please find énclosed four cents in 
to send me the amount which they give you together with their names and postage stamps for which send me ten sample 


addresses; for your kindness | will make you a present of this handsome Surprise Easter cards at once. | am to show SUCCESSFUL 
Box ren aad iepel ie 4 FARMING and these cards to four of my friends 


and do my level best to get up a club of sub- 
Now, please do not put this off, but send for the ten sample cards right away. ere ae oom Fed gang ‘Seen ~~! 

Easter will be here this year before you know it, so put your name on the coupon = whether or not I get up a club, but | promise | 

and send to me, together with two 2c stamps, and I will send you ten Easter cards 

right away. Sincerely yours, 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Ny name is 


My address is.... .. a a 
THIS OFFER IS NOT GOOD OUT SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TOLL 
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Wonderful Building Offer 
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Our Great Price Wrecking Sale 
Brand New Lumber and Building Material 


How We Obtain 
Our Supplies 

We purchase at Sheriffs’, Re- 
ceivers’ and Manufacturers Sales, 
besides owning outright sawmills 
and lumber yards. Usually when 
you purchase your building ma- 
terial elsewhere for the complete 
building shown here, it will cost 
you from 50 to 60 per cent more 
than we ask for it. By our ‘‘direct 
to you”’ methods we eliminate 
several middlemen’s profits. We 
can prove this to you. 


Write Us For Facts 








detail. 


money. 
We will in every instance “Make Good.” 


satisfied customers prove this. Ask any Bank, or write to 
the publishers of this paper. 





OUR BINDING GUARANTEE 


This Company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
$1,000,000. We guarantee absolute satisfaction in every 
If you buy any material from us not as represented, 
we will take it back at our freight expense and return your 
We recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. 
Thousands of 


Our Responsibility is Unquestioned 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Brand New 

Our stock consists of Brand 
New Material and any statement 
to the contrary is false and pur- 
posely misleading. Get our Guar- 
anteed Quotation, delivered Free 
of Freight Charges at your home 
station. Yourun norisk, as every 
item is guaranteed to be exactly 
asrepresented. A positive saving 
of from 30 to 50 per cent by our 
‘* direct to you’’ methods. Let 
us prove this. Send us your 

building list for estimate. 


E _ Stick of Lumber 
Ss 














Rawhide Rubber Roofing 


Fire, hail and weatherproof. Not 
affected by heat or cold. Kecom- 
mended by fire underwriters. 18 
ft. to a roll, with large headed 
naile and cement for laps. Ke- 
guires no coating after laying. 

rice per roll: 

1 Ply. Guaranteed6 yoars, $1.22 
as eens 
Freight paid tolllinois, Indiana, AS TouGH 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio and Michi- A we 
gan. Write for delivered price to S ITS NA 
other States and Roofing Book. 
Samples mailed free. 


Stee! Roofing, Siding, Ceiling 


Economical and easy to put on, no 
revious eaperience necessary; abso- 
utely guaranteed brand pew, clean 
stock—bright as a dollar. 1% inch 

















corrugated, sppelnted steel sheets, 

light weight, 22in, wide, 

6and 8ft. long. 10aq. ft., . 
Painted, same as above......- $1.98 


1% inch corrugated, galvanized, 
rust- eroct, lg # sheets, light 
weight 22 to 24 in. wide, 

2 to 7 ft. long. fio 6B» T.ccccecccessese $3.2 
We pay the freight at these prices to all 

points east of Colorado in the U. 8. Samples 

mailed free. Write for prices to other points, 


High Grade Plumbing 


Enjoy the comforts of a City Home, 
all the advantagesof the modern bath 
room, laundry and kitchen. Water 
in abundance in every part of 
your home. No excuse for you to 
be without one of these systems. 
The expense is very small. 

We will loan you tools and give 
you complete instructions 60 you 
can install the system yourself, 














Strictly new and os 
food as anyone sells. We 
ave everything needed 
in plumbing material. 
Our prices mean a saving 
to you_of 8 to WO per 
cent. We can easily 
prove it if you will give usa chance. 


90c buys our special flat 
rim, cast iron, white en- 
amel kitchen sinks. Price 
includes strainer and coup- 
ling. $5.50 buys an enamel 
bath tub. $10 fora cast 
iron, roll rim, white enamel 
bath tub. $9.50 for our 
white enamel low down tank 
water closet, complete outfit. 
Iron pipe at mill prices, 








$790 Buys the Material 


—— fo Build this Home 


734 


ase even 





For roominess, comfort and convenience this house 
cannot be excelled. We furnish absolutely all brand 
new material, Lumber, Millwork, Hardware, Nail 


Roofings, Etc.,practically everything from 
up, for the price above mentioned, 


the gro 


This house is the result of years of study and ef- 
fort in medium-priced house building and represents 
racticability as well as harmony and beauty, In size 
t is 30 feet wide by 30 feet long exclusive of porch. 


The interior arrangement is exc 
This design has been sel 
times by customers and always gives sat 


usively modern. 
ected many hundreds of 
action. 


The material we furnish for our designs is figured 


to such a nicety that there is not one penny’s waste, 


which means a great saving to you in cost 


Blue Print Plans $2.00 


For $2.00. which we refund ifmaterialte purchased 
froma. - we furnish complete p* nt rian 


Specifications and Material 
ing the articles we 
any building shown in our Plan Book. 


List 7 
furnish for the above ——y- or 


be returned within 20 days, if not gatisfactory, 


and. 
and $1.50 will be refunded. 


Our Plan Book is Sent FREE 


Our FREE plan offer is full ozplained in our Plan 


Book, and there are nearly 100 ad 
of which have been work 


est economy and are thoroughly practical. 


design does not interest you, we know you'll 
make selection from our Plan Book. ge 


itional designs, all 
out witha view tothe t- 


If above 
be able to 


nd for it today. 





Send Your Lumber Bill for Freight Paid Estimate 





Mammoth Free Catalog 





The Greatest Price Wrecker ever 


produced. A book of 1,000 pages, profusely 
lustrated. A demonstration of what the 
Chicago House Wrecking 
Co. stands for as a bargain 
center. It's such a book as 
every buyer of merchandise 
must have in his or her pos- 
session. It shows what vast 
lines of merchandise are se- 
cured by us at Sheriffs’, 
Recetvers’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Sales. It con- 
totnpe Segeription of our vast 
ck of Furniture, Cloth- 
oods, Boots and Shoes. Fill in the 








ing, G 


Roofing Book 


















A most valuable book filled with in- 
formation regarding all kinds of Steel 
Corrugated and Ready Roofing. Ex- 
amples, diagrams and 
instructions on how to 
apply all kinds of mate- 










coupon shown elsewhere and tel! us your needa. 
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Builders’ Hardware 


Marvelous opportunities to save 
money on hardware furnishings for 
our home. Our stock consists of 
oor Locks, Hinges, Push Plates, 
Window Bolts, Springs, Hangers, 
Sash Weights, Sash Pulleys, Sash 
Cord, Latches, Wardrobe Hooks and 
all of the most modern manufactur. 
ing and first class in every respect. 
We can save you from 30 to 50 per 
cent. This stock is fully illustrated 
and described in our mammoth 
Catalog which we will send free for 
the asking. Write today. 


Mill Work 
New Material Only 


We have on hand at all times § 
hundreds of thousands of items of mill f 
work of all kinds. Can furnish any- 
thing from avingto item of adoor toa 
carload of mouldings. The stock is 
here where you can inspect it before 
purchasing. We are prepared to fur- 
nish complete House Bills on short 
notice. Send us your list for our Esti- 
mate naming you delivered prices. 
Following are some of our low prices: “4 
Front Door, 2 feet 8 inches_by 6 feet 8 

inches by 1% inches. No. 10B425........... $2. 
Frame forsame, soft pine. No. 10A99....... 1.85 
Interior Finish forsame, clear yellow pine. 

No. Ty ctscentsnqncepaininbienaemmetinninne: 22 
24x28, 2-Light Window, glazed. No, I0A71.. 1.05 
Frame for same, soft pine. No. 10A100B_.. 1.35 
Snteriog Sim for same, clear yellow pine. 






















Lumber 


Flooring, 1x6, 10 to 20 
ft.,No. 2 Southern 
Pine- ot . $1 
Extra Star A, Star Red Cedar Shingles... 3. 
2x4, 10 to 16 ft.. Hemlock Sized__....._.__.. 1 
1x5, 10 to 16 ft.,. No. 1 White Pine 20.00 
Rough Boards, White Pine, No. 1 











Battens O. G. Clear Oregon Fir........... 6.50 
Ceiling, No. 1 Southern Pine..__-.......... 14.00 
Sheath ng Boards, Hemlock, White Pine 

or Southern Pine 16.00 
Roof Sheathing, 1x4, 10 to 16 ft. Be. 2Pine 15. 











00 
00 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON 4% 


5 
Lap Siding, 4-inch Clear White Pine__... 23. 
Shiplap, emlock, No, 2 Grade............ 17. 











I saw your P. 
interested in the foll 


Send me FREE your Large Mlustrated Catalog. Also send 
the following additional: (Check off Books 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
age Advertisementin Successful Farming 
owing items? 


you want.) 


= ee Ceiling sah of Sestien sote.itens 
and Siding, exterior o' oom 
ant intedior finish. Ptans C) Boek C) Catalog 
I es 
should have one of My Name.......---+++ S056 000s cc ceocesceseeseessceoeseescoes 
these books. It will cost Town iieaisiaaih stadia ideal ‘iene eae re 
you nothing, Write today, J Z2W™----s+++-seseresreeeeees 
EE ae ee eee POs. ossccee sonia seeeetneenaee 











